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This apparatus for testing Voge! 
Selflush Number Ten Seat-Action 








The tank filling (. 


Closet was designed by us to oper- 
and flushing operation can be varied 


ate continuously. 
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to operate once from every twenty 





seconds to once every ten minutes. 
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STRENGTHS 


In Every 
Inch of these 
Slate Blackboards 


Pride in the finished work has always 
been a motto that has given the world 
works of beauty, strength and design. 
In the “Pyramid” Brand Natural Slate 
Blackboard you will find that pride in 
this smooth, ideal board that has made its 
use so popular throughout the country. 


Every blackboard must be built to stand 
heavy duty, and the Natural Slate Black- 
board is the only one that can absolute- 
ly guarantee a service that is economical. 
These “Pyramid” boards have always 
carried the guarantee of outlasting the 
building. When considering blackboards 
insist on “Pyramid” Brand Natural Slate. 

























The Kencor Cork Bul- 
letin Board is the ideal 
companion for the “Py- 
ramid’’ Natural Slate 
Blackboard. This com- 
pany is the sole distrib: 
utor of this high qual- 
ity bulletin board... 
Prices on both will be 
furnished immediately 
upon request. Write for 
free booklets today . . . 





NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
1040 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pa. 














'|\!||| completely con- HH 
htt 
|||||| concealed piping. | | 


The Johnson 
System consists 
of individual 
room thermostat 
and diaphragm 
operated valve or 

|||; damper (for each || 

||; room to be con- || 
|||| trolled) and a 
\|\||| compressed air 

||| system: — all 


||| nected by small, | 


Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, 
Architects. 
Murland Engineering Co., 
New York, Heating Contr. 
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Correct Temperature and 
Humidity Condition is Depend- 


ent Upon Accurate Control 


The Johnson System of Heat & Humidity 

Control applies to every plan and design of 
heating and ventilating. Johnson is thoroughly equipped 
to furnish and install the apparatus correctly, adapted to 
each requirement. Heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
depend upon accurate automatic control. For perfect results 
The Johnson System—with Johnson Thermostats and Hu- 
midostats—must be used. 
The reliable, totally satisfactory service obtained from The 
Johnson System Of Control is testified to by the great 
many school buildings that are Johnson equipped. Write 
now for the book, “Johnson System Of Temperature & 
Humidity Control.” 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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West Side High School, 
Newark, N. J. | 1} 
Equipped With Johnson Control. 


Included, are ||||| 
| also Thermostats 


for controlling 


| 
||| the valves and 


dampers of the 
building’s venti- 


thoroughly com- 
plete system of 


|| automatic control 
|| of heat, ventila- || 
tion and humid- || 
|| ity. 












































| lating system and | ||| 
\|||| Humidostats for 
Hl the control of |||} 
\||\| the humidity: a 
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WANEE* 


STEEL O E S 
rivereo LJOILEK 
Look at a Kewanee from any angle 
and its greater strength and dependability is 
quickly apparent. We could build and sell them 

for less. But to do so we would have to leave 
out some of that extra strength, dependability 


and efficiency which makes Kewanee today’s 
best boiler investment. 















KEWANEE B@ILER CORPORATION 


division of 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Kewanee, Illinois 
Branches in 40 Principal Cities 
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Won Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


Economical 
Maintenance 


a The new series Von Duprin latches are proving 
uipment of old schoo : : 1 
buildings with Von Duprin sO economical in upkeep that the higher first cost of 
poory a “ar _ Von Duprin devices is now more than offset, over 
e safety o e : 10] i i 
Seach oe aniniaoas a period of years, by the negligible cost of maintain- 
of new buildings. ing them. 


These devices of the new series are so sturdy, so 
simple and so nearly trouble-proof that they set a 
standard high above even the best Von Duprins of 
previous years. 


To make sure that you get the genuine new series 
Von Duprin latches we suggest that you ask your 
architect to make panic devices a separate item of 
the specifications, rather than as a part of the fin- 
ishing hardware, and—of course—to specify 
Von Duprins by name. 








Your request will bring the 
Von Duprin catalog by return mail. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories 
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of Satisfied Buyers 


When Greek playwrights wanted an audience to know 
about a character in a play, they let the chorus discuss him. 


Much the same method In listing the better-than-average ma- 
is used by Bridges and _ terials that have gone into these homes, 
Graves, highly successful he, of course, includes Pacific Steel Heat- 
Realtor-Builders of In- ing Boilers. 

dianapolis. Telling in the 


, Undoubtedly, such materials as Pa- 
National Real Estate Journal how to 


cific Steel Heating Boilers not only help 
profit from building and selling houses, to sell houses but to swell the Greek 
Mr. W. L. Bridges says: chorus of a Realtor’s satisfied buyers. As 

“It has been our policy to go beyond for an architect, they swell the chorus of 
the building codein our homes. We have _ satisfied clients; for a building manager, 
found this good practice, for we have — the chorus of satisfied tenants; for a con- 
secured much of our business from the _ tractor, the chorus of satisfied customers; 
recommendation of satisfied buyers to fora school board, the chorus of satisfied 
relatives and friends.” parents. 
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STEEL HEATING BOILER 


AND CAPITOL RADIATORS MAKE A LOGICAL COMBINATION 
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PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 


Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Bristol, Pa. 
Sales Offices in 58 Cities 
Division of United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit 
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Identical Tests 


Gave us these Amaz- 
ing Results — Led Us 
To This Standard 


HERE is no test of drainage structures so convincing 
as comparative service tests. And no other drainage 
material will produce such enthusiastic praise as Armco 
Corrugated Pipe. 
Unbiased comparison between alternative types 
of construction on the basis of service invariably leads to 
the adoption of the Armco Pure Iron, flexible, perforat- 
ed pipe as standard. 
Armco drain- 
after 15 or 20 
favor of Armco 


Many men are convinced by seeing 
age installations still operating perfectly 
years’ service. Others make a decision in 
Perforated Pipe after learning that it is proof against 
the weight of tractors, rollers and trucks. Still others 
are influenced by the knowledge 
pervious to the pressure of 


that this pipe is im- 
swelling soils and the 
crushing power of freezing water. It can be laid close 
to the surface with safety. 

But when all Armco advantages are proved by ac- 
tual test in the ground, under actual service conditions, 
no further argument is needed. 

Buyers of drain 
critical . . . they 


pipe are year by year becoming more 
have to be shown. And this attitude 
is steadily in- creasing Armco sales. 

If you are 
us the op- 


one who demands evidence, why not give 
portunity to prove up? There’s no obliga- 
tion . . . and your request 





brings the facts you’re interested 
in, 
Armco culverts and drains are manufactured 


from the Armco Ingot Iron of The American 


Rolling Mill Company and always bear its brand 


ARMCO CULVERT MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 





Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 


Inside View 
No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 
THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Hescie-Simplex Boilers Heat 
This Modern FT echnical Mish School 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


we mT OPK 


a 


hae. selection of Heggie-Simplex 

Boilers for the Memphis Technical 
High School is significant evidence of 
their outstanding superiority. As this is 
a technical school, the men responsible 
for this choice kept foremost in mind 
the importance of selecting only the 
most modern and efficient heating 
equipment. 

They chose Heggie-Simplex Boilers 
because they recognized that the ad- 
vanced design of these heating units 
would assure a degree of economy and 
dependability which other types of heat- 
ing equipment could not approach. 

The extra large combustion chamber 
of Heggie-Simplex Boilers gives fuel more 
room in which to burn. The much larger 


Technical High School, Memphis, Tenn. 
Heated by Heggie-Simplex Smokeless Boilers. 


“rr 


Architects: Hanker & Cairns 


Engineer: Thomas H. Allen 


Heating Contractor: Hughes Heating Co. 


heating surface in direct contact with 
the fire absorbs the heat faster. Rear- 
front-rear flues strip the gases of all 
usable heat units; while unrestricted 
water circulation carries the heat quickly 
to the outlets. These and other impor- 
tant features combined only in Heggie- 
Simplex Boilers are constantly establish- 
ing new low records of fuel economy. 

Built of steel, fused by electric welding 
into one seamless unit, Heggie-Simplex 
Boilers are crack-proof and leak-proof— 
a safety-feature that not only eliminates 
costly repairs but effects a substantial 
reduction in insurance rates. 


Heggie - Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Ill. Repre- 
sentatives in principal cities—telephone and 
address listed under ** Heggie-Simplex Boilers.”” 


STEERER HEATENG BOILERS 
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The Simple Test | 
of drying your 
hands and face 


— with a paper towel 
that has 73 times quick- 
er absorbency, 4, 
times average strength, 
and linen-like softness, is 
such a satistactory way 
of proving its standard 
of service and dollar- 
for-dollar value tor 
school use, that the cou- 
poniswellworth mailing. 









‘‘Bubblers” 
For All Needs! 


EGARDLESS of the service—there is a Rundle- 
Spence Vertico-Slant Fountain that will provide 
the most practical and sanitary drinking. 
Lips cannot touch theR-S nozzle—thecontamination 
of lip-contact is automatically eliminated. The 
slight slant stream prevents water from falling back 
upon the jet. 
Let us give you complete information on R-S 
Drinking Fountains. 











BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 
— A DIVISION OF MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 





MOSINEE 
DUBLTOWLS 


sy lity i a ny 
nsin 


Green Bay, W 
Send several free —— of the paper towel 
that is used by a th nd school systems — the 
pap inal aeeh cbsolely a ee 
without econd towel bein ess 
Include Government facts shack inal. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51-Fourth Street 


School 


Individual 





Address____ 
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Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & Ventilation 








S* YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 


tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventiiating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING * COOLING * DRYING * CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION - 


Moline, 





for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 
RADIATOR 


.. . Supersedes all 

ae previous radiators, 

_ eis tadiator cabinets 

“a or enclosures. Oc- 
al 


cupies no room 
space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


hilet 


eace MARA 

TER 
It operates at steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lIbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 

Industrial Buildings. 





Herman Nelson 
Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
j non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 
May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 





Sa es and Sere Seki ees ina si aaa een eal 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKELE BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA EMPORIA PORTLAND TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY W ASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN. 


DENVER 
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‘Tue UNIVENT is a com- 
plete individual ventilating machine for drawing 
fresh air directly from out of doors—cleaning it— 


and 





warming it to a comfortable temperature 
delivering it in such a manner that there is an agree- 


able air motion but without drafts. 


Univent results cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilator—because the Univent’s im- 


portant features are exclusive to itself. 


School children everywhere are receiving the 





benefits of Univent Ventilation—ventilation that 
means better health, better attendance records— 


more alert minds. 


If you are considering a new building, or plan re- 
modeling a present building, learn the facts regard- 
ing the Univent, which is endorsed by the leaders in 


architecture and school administration everywhere. 


Our free book No. 29 will be gladly sent you 
upon request. The Herman Nelson Corporation, 


Moline, Illinois. 


No other ventilator gives 


UNI\VENT 


MARI 





VENTILATION 
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Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hotel Statler & Office Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 









ee ere eee 


RAAAAE 


a hf 


, Telephone Co, Bidg ean’t be wrong Portland One 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Q ROM coast to coast—border to Rio of 
Grande—architects and building a 
, : owners and managers are specifying. + 
. Columbia Window Shades and Rollers. ‘ of 


< 


| | 7 Experts in buying equipment, they have 


put Columbia Shades and Rollers to 


every test. And in beauty, color variety Melrose Court 
: Dallas, Tex. 





Ingalle Bidg. 
' Cincinnati, Ohio 


—in durable construction and smooth op- 
eration of rollers—in economy of prices, 
whether for small homes or large and im- 
portant installations— Columbia Window 
Shades and Rollers have won the en- 
dorsement of experts everywhere. 





a To serve you better, there are twenty 
Butler Bros., Bldg. ‘ ¢ - . - 
Minneapolis, Misa. Columbia Mills branch offices, and dealers — fk Oe 
everywhere. 


r ° ° . 
The Columbia Mills, Inc. 
225 FirtH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Denver Detroit Fresno KansasCity Los Angeles Minneapolis 
New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) 


2" ik Me 


Peoples State Bank Bldg. s ildi 
Pontiac, Mich. Russ Building 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 


rT 


Salt Lake City San Francisco St. Louis Seattle 












Hotel Dieu 
New Orleans, La. 


ae 


Taylor Alderdive 
High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


rears ea Se 





Fine Arts Building 
ity, Utah Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bell Telephone Bldg. Atlanta Biltmore Kimball Apartments Bankers Building 
Cleveland, Ohio Auanta, Ga. Salt Lake é , 


Chicago, Il 
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TRUS CON Even a Flood Couldn't 


Affect The Floors 
of This School 


From Santa Paula Grammar Schools, Santa Paula, California, 
comes this remarkable testimonial: “Two rooms in the Isabell 
School. which went through the flood from the St. Francis 
Dam, and which had been treated with Lignophol, came through 
after standing covered with mud and water for almost 48 
hours with the Lignophol treatment still unimpaired. The mud 
and water seemed to have no effect upon the surface whatever.” 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 
STEEL WINDOWS 





a 





Upper sash open— 
lower sash closed. 


Upper two sash 
open — bottom 
sash closed. 





When fully drawn the individual shades on 
each sash act as awnings. 





Bottom sash open 
—upper two sash 
closed. 


For Daylighting and Ventilation of 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES 
EDUCATIONAL and 

INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 


Movement of lower sash operates upper sash— 
no window poles required. Sunlight is reflected 
from shades on open windows and is diffused—no 
awnings required. Truscon Donovan Awning 
Type Windows are of high quality throughout, but 
due to large production are moderately priced. 


Upper sash closed 
—lower sash open. 


Full information, quotations and 
literature on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
STEEL WINDOW DIVISION 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


F 
; P 
hy 


Wid 


ff | yt 7] 
1h 4 





St. Mary’s Parochial School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Lescher and Mahoney, Archts. A. F. Wasielewski Co., Contractors 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type Steel Windows, Truscon Projected and Circle-Head 
Steel Windows, Truscon Steel Joist Construction. 





Lignophol, one of the seven school preservative prod- 
ucts, described below, protects wood floors even from 


a flood. 


FOR CONCRETE 
FLOORS 


Hardening and 
Dustproofing 


LAPIDOLITH —tThis liquid 


chemical concrete hardener welds 
the loose particles into a close- 
grained mass that becomes granite 
hard. Excellent for basement or any 
floor receiving hardest wear. The 
flint-like topping withstands years 
of traffic. Water or chemicals do not 
readily penetrate it. Merely mop- 
ping and sweeping keeps a Lapidol- 
ized concrete floor sanitary. Goes 
on like water so labor cost is negli- 
gible. Equally efficient for old or 
new floors. Colorless. 


Surface Coating 
and Coloring 


CEMENT FILLER—For floors 
where decorative appearance is 
wanted as for hallways, basement 
rooms, toilets, ete., apply this 
material over new or old surfaces. 
Forms a wear-resisting smooth, 
colored top over rough, pitted or 
soiled floors. Four standard colors. 
Easy to apply. Labor cost small. 


Painting 
CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL 


— Dustproofs and decorates with 
a glossy, washable, wear-resisting 
film. Comes in eight attractive 
colors. Exceptionally elastic. Will 
stand up where other floor enamels 
would fail. Dries in twenty-four 
hours. Special application for base- 
ments on floors where dampness is 
prevalent, 


FOR WOOD 
FLOORS 


Wearproofing 


and Dustproofing 
LIGNOPHOL — This penetrat- 


ing preservative prevents splinter- 
ing, checking, warping and rotting 
by filling interior wood cells and 
fibres with oils and gums. Supplies 
a toughening binder that increases 
tensile and resisting power of wood. 
Safeguards floors against deteriora- 
tion from dry heat and moisture, 
and waterproofs. 


Polishing 


AMALIE Liquid or Paste 
WAX—wWhere a more lustrous 


finish is desired, apply this highly 
decorative Carnauba Wax. Has high 
content of Carnauba which is the 
reason for its long wear. Use liquid 
for renewing polish on floors previ- 
ously waxed. Use paste on new or 
newly treated floors. 


For Walls and Ceilings 
CEMCOAT— For hallways and 


auditoriums — wherever light is 
needed use Cemcoat Egg Shell or 
Gloss—the strongest light-reflect- 
ing white paint that is made. Not 
only does Cemcoat reflect more 
light, but it stays white after other 
paints turn yellow. Won’t chip or 
peel. Can be washed over endlessly. 
Comes also in colors. 


SONOTINT—Specially made for 
classrooms or the library. Its soft, 
velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. Comes in 18 beautiful tints 
that are restful to the eyes. Con- 
tains no poisonous ingredients. 


Washable. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Amatize Wax [J 


Please send literature on the following products: 


SBJ-10 | 


Lapwwouttn [_| Licnopxot C] 


CemcoaT Fioor ENAMEL ] Cement Fiter [|] Crmcoat [] SoNnoTINT CJ 
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ASPHALT COATINGS 


lartLeck 
PLASTER_WEY . 








Rely on these two 
gun applied 


protective treatments 


( oN application of scientifically blended asphalts is the impor- 
§ tant first step that makes the Par-Lock and Dens-tect processes 
incomparably the surest protections for surfaces to be plastered. 


Consider two advantages of gun application: 1. The finely divided 
particles of asphalt are driven into the pores of the structural sur- 
face at right angles. 2. It affords even coatings over all the elevations 
and depressions. 


Rough spots that interrupt the contact of brush or trowel offer no 
obstruction to the pneumatic gun. 


Effective damp-proofing depends upon intimate cohesion of the 
initial coat with the actual structural surface. Gun applied coatings, 
by Par-Lock Appliers, are free from blisters, flaws and unevenness 
that breed subsequent trouble. 


Par-Lock, with its embedded grit should be relied 


upon for securely keyed ceilings and for a variety 
of wall applications. 


Dens-tect, which includes a fine aggregate mixed at 
the nozzle, is a wall treatment of marked efficiency 


— built out to tangible thickness and especially de- 
pendable for the interior treatment of exterior walls. 


Par-Lock Appliers in all the principal centers will advise you 
as to the right specification for your particular problem. Address 
“Par-Lock Appliers” at any one of the addresses listed. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1987 West 77th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


PRE-PLASTERING 
TR 
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‘Par-Lock Appliers 


ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street 
ATLANTA 

Bona Allen Building 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 

111 West Monroe Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
611 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 

218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 
COLUMBUS, 

751South Cassingham Rd. 
DETROIT, 

2457 First National Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

2035 East 19th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

434 Builders Exchange 
NEWARK, N. J. 

24 Commerce Street 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1700 Walnut Street 

PITTSBURGH, 

207 Fulton Building 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Cedar Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 

1514 Chemical Building 
TORONTO, 

2258a Bloor Street, West 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

503 City Bank Building 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
904 Second Nat’! Bank 

Building 
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You Want 
to Guard them 

PAGE 

FENCE 


makes it easy 


Children 
Property 
Gardens 
Materials 















Ask one of the 53 Page 
Service Plants to help 
you plan protection. No 
obligation. Write for 
name and address and 
valuable book ‘“Bound- 
ary Lines’’. Page Fence 
Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, 
(Dept. 200) Chicago, III. 


yy *INVESTIGATE! \ 


Page fabric 
available in 
, : Copperweld 
non-rusting 
wire — reduced 
upkeep — life- 
time service. 






V/ x 
ie 
4 } 
ie 
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; . oN 

. | mation-~wide service § ;- 

Americas ( ug first 

wire fence & 53 service plants /-since 1883 
= 


— nom { 


wy 


tells how to beau- 

tify and _ protect 

property. A request 
brings it. 





‘Boundary Lines” 





CHAIN LINK — 


GALVANIZED OR COPPERWELD — 


ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 





ia 








Above: Coldwell “Twin Thirty.” Mows and rolls simultaneously 6 to 8 
acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


Motor-driven lawn mowers 
that save time and money 


OU ean roll and mow simultaneously six to 

eight acres a day on one gallon of gasoline, 
with Coldwell “Twin Thirty” Motor Lawn 
Mower and Roller. Made for combined mow- 
ing and rolling or for separate rolling only. 
Unexcelled for athletic fields, lawns, baseball 
and football grounds, ete. Adapted also for 
trimming and terrace work. 

Four models. Each is described in our 


new illustrated literature. Sent on re- 


quest. Arrange for a demonstration 
of machines on your own grounds. No 


obligation. 






HAND me ane ev GASOLINE 
UN ga a ¢ \ == 
oan , $ WAZ - 
uA OLD WY 
HORSE \ SA 437 ELECTRIC 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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Typical Corridor 


MATHER TOWER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Architect, Herbert S. RIDDLE 
Chicago, Ill. 


cA STRIKING effect—this combination 
of Black RUBBERSTONE tile with white 
rubber border and spots. Al! corridors 
from the 6th to the 38th floors in this 
notable skyscraper are so_ treated 
Good looking, sure-footed, long-wear- 
ing, impressive . . . and economical. 


» BERSTONE 
‘Asphalt Tile Flooring 


Built like a Highway ~ for Wear 





RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION, One Madison Avenue, New York 


Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 


\ 
} 


| 
| 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


DIRECTORY 





RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


| 
176 W. Adams Street | 
Chicago, Illinois 





Architects and Engineers 
Educational! Buildings 












SAMUEL C. ALLEN 
ARCHITECT 


I-ducational Building Specialist 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 













ALLMENDINGER & SCHLENDORF 
ARCHITECTS 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 


No. 1. Hanson Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
















F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 





Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. | 











-BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 














HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Licensed in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 


WM. J. J. CHASE, A. I. A. 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
140 Peachtree St. 





Atlanta, Ga. 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432, 33 W. 42nd St. 












121 No. Pearl St. 





ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


ANDREW L. DELEHANTY 


ARCHITECT 


Rooms 21 to 25 





Albany, N. Y. | 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Frederick W. Garber C. B. Woodward 


GARBER & WOODWARD 


ARCHITECTS 


4 W. Seventh Street 


Cc. M. GARLAND J. A. SCRIBBINS 
Light, Heat & Power Architect 


GARLAND & SCRIBBINS INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
1163 First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, III. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





| 





SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


- 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. sn KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 


Betram E. Geisecke 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FRANK B. GRAY 


ARCHITECT 


School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 


Building, 6th and Main 





| 


| 


A. Watkins Harris 











= 









GUILBERT & BETELLE “4 


| 
| Architects | 
} | 
| | 
| 
| 






| 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 
| 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. | 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. | 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 


| ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 














814 Tower Court, Chicago 







| 
Members of the American Institute of Architects | 








| Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
Milwaukee, Wis. 






653 Franklin Place at Prospect 














HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. | 
| 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania | 












| Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects | 
WARREN 8S. HOLMES COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
Inventors of the ‘‘HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


820 N. Michigan Avenue 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. | 


a 















WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
Board of Education Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 










J. EDWIN KOPF & DEERY 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Architectural, Engineering, Equipment, and 
Consulting Service Rendered. 

Indiana Pythian Building 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


| LEE & HEWITT 
| MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


DIRECTORY 








LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








Joseph C. Llewellyn Ralph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.I.A. M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 





Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
Registered Architect Edwin Roozen 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.I.A. 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 


Successors to A. L. Pillsbury Architect 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. | 


WALTER R. McCORNACK 


ARCHITECT 


10006 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 





MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 
713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 





PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street 





Edward A. Peterson 


Gilbert A. Johnson 
PETERSON & JOHNSON 
Architects Board of Fducation City of Rockford, Il. 
Sw. American Bank 


Rockford, Ill. 














C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


| 
William B. Bragdon | 


ARCHITECTS 
Elizabeth, New Jersey | 
| 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A. M. Am Soc. C.E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. 


| POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 
189 North Michigan Avenue, 














CHICAGO, Iil. 





H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 


| RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND | 
| ARCHITECTS | 
36 WEST 47th STREET | 

NEW YORK CITY 





GODFREY M. RICCI 


ARCHITECT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON 
| BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 


| ARCHITECTS 


Schools and Public Buildings 
| Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 





A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 








Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 








N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 









STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 





CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 


School Specialist 


| 410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in 
Structural, Heating Ventilating, Electrical 
and Power Engineering 


| 


H.J.VAN RYN, A.I.A. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE WIS. 





S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 










| | WELLS AND HUDSON | 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 








Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


| 
Architects 
| 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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“There is more than “black” 
to blackboard 


... be sure of these 6 features 


HEN you casually glance ata 
sample of blackboard it may 
be black—but we advise you to go 
well beyond the surface — beyond 
the appearance of that sample. 
First—know the history of its 
maker—for 47 years’ experience has 
taught us that blackboard manufac- 
turing is a highly scientific work. 
Second—what pledge of satisfac- 
tion stands behind it—who makes 
that pledge and what do they mean? 
We mean complete satisfaction and 
our honor is more to us than a sale. 
Third—is the sample a stock sam- 
ple—a piece of the very same black- 


board that will be installed in your 


school? 


WEBER 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—G lobes 


Fourth—is it a uniform black- 
board, scientifically made to meet 
the exact requirements of the school, 
and free from all imperfections? 


Fifth—is its surface ‘“‘live’’ and 
elastic so that it will never check or 
crack—so that it will write and erase 
easily without causing reflection 
and resulting eyestrain? 


Sterling 


Lifelong 
Blackboard 


form. 


Sixth —is the backing permanent . 
—one that is tough and not easily 
broken in transit and in han- 
dling? 

Sterling performs exactly as we 
promise—and exactly as the educator 
expects an efficient blackboard to per- 
It is a scientific laboratory 
product embodying only those fea- 
tures found desirable in a good 
blackboard. 


You should know all the facts 
about Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
—the features that make it a better 
blackboard for your schools. Ad- 
dress Department $102 for detailed 
information. We will send you a 
sample of Sterling, too. 


COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate—Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Another 
Fine 
School 





Senior High School, Reading, Pa. 
Richter and Eiler, Architects 


HEN new school furniture is needed, 

thoughts turn to Kundtz equipment, 
because it is built by engineers who have the 
three essentials — correct posture, durability 
and sanitation always in mind. Many school 
executives today are choosing Kundtz Eclipse 
furniture for their schools—and logically. 
They recognize in it the qualities of beauty and 
utility, cleverly combined 


Kundtz desks and chairs have simplicity of line 
—easy to clean. They are carefully designed 
to give comfort and correct posture. Your eyes 
welcome the harmony of brown wood finish 
and the olive green of Kundtz Crystal Finish, 
which possesses equally the advantages of beauty 
and unsurpassed durability. 
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Auditorium, Reading Senior High School 


That is 


undtz 





Equippe | 


The Senior High School of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, noted for its architecture and the 
completeness of its equipment, has Kundtz 
auditorium furniture installed. Kundtz Eclipse 
opera chairs match the graceful simplicity 
of the auditorium. Pupils and adults appre- 
ciate these restful chairs. Alertness and at- 
tentiveness result. 


To give you the essential qualities of beauty, 
comfort, and durability in school equipment 
is always the Kundtz aim. If you have not 
already done so, you will find it worth while 
now to investigate Kundtz School and Audi- 
torium furniture. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture. The Theodor Kundtz Co., Cleveland, O. 
( Division of the White Sewing Machine Corp. ) 


“Kundtz Leads ° fhe “Way 


“The Neodor Kindtz Com pany 







CHURCH AND 


ECLIPSE 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Cleveland 





Ohio, USA. 
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CHAIRS -DESKS-FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 


A CUMPLETE LINE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 








Twenty-six years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester 


Left—The “Panama” combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Indiana 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 








VIKING NO. 500 


COMPACTNESS 


Is one of the important features of the VIKING Steel 
Folding Chairs. They fold perfectly flat and stack solidly. 
The VIKINGS require a surprisingly small amount of 
storage due to their compact folding feature. 


CONSIDER THESE VIKING FEATURES 


STURDINESS 
RIGIDITY 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY 
ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


ATTRACTIVENESS 
COMPACTNESS 
BALANCE 
QUIETNESS 

LOW PRICE 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





VIKING NO. 1000 
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Every Des. 


in Your School 
Should Have This 
Moeser Arm Top 


The efficiency of your teachers depends pri- 

\ marily upon the degree of intelligent reciproca- 
tion they meet on the part of their pupils— ah | | 
And that reciprocation, it has been proven, is 


determined to a remarkable degree upon their 
comfort. . 
The tendency of the average school desk is to i 







S force the pupil to twist in the seat—to face the i 

_ light. 4 e a } 
These disadvantages tend toward the develop- 

ee 


- ment of Spinal Curvature, Defective Evesight 


and Nervous J)isorders. 2% tim times 
Correct Posture available 
Also More Comfortable 
And More Convenient 
At a trifling additional cost, the new Desks in 


your present school, or in any new building con- 
templated, may be equipped with this modern 


Til ace ng 
space 


Moeser Extended Arm. It obviates all necessity ‘6 . Ww ” 

for the pupil twisting in the seat; affords sup- Best Thing e Have Found 
port for the arm when pupil is facing the Iront, Superintendent W. J. Hamilton of the Public Schools of i 
with full support for the back when writing. Better pen- Oak Park. Ii. wrote: 


anship is a result, with less fatigue and nervous strain. 
This feature tends to foster correct posture, is more com- 
fortable and convenient, and greatly increases the usable 
writing and working surface. 
The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished with aoe ; hs : 
anv National School Desk. placing a large order for further installation of this type of 
We should like to supply you with complete information desk. 
on this distinct advance in school seating. Write us for 
circulars, ete. 


“The arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we have 
found to insure correct posture, and the pupils assure us that 
the seats are more comfortable and more convenient for desk 
work through the addition of this arm rest. Our Board is | 


The National School Equipment Co. | 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 
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SILENT GIANT 
COMBINATION DESK 


Absolutely the first Sanitary 
Desk offered. All have imitated 
its general outline—none have 
excelled its quality. 





~ 


ACADEMIC CHAIR DESK 
A step ahead of other desks of 
this type—has perpendicular and 
horizontal adjustment. 


in the manipulation of eight and ten syllabled 
words lauding our product, but 


We are not Expert 


we ARK Hxpert 


in the designing and manufacture of 


SCHOOL DESKS and 
SEATING FOR SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


Fifty-four years of bona fide actual experience has 
made us so, and we proudly claim that our new im- 
proved and augmented line is second to none in the 
world. 


A Style to Suit Every Preference 


A Quality to Satisfy the Post Exacting 
A Price to Fit Every Purse 


If you contemplate purchase of school furniture, it will 
be to your interest to get in touch with us. By all 
means send for our New Catalog. 


If you are dealing in school equipment let us acquaint 
you with what we have to offer. We have some terri- 


| 
| 





No. 600 ADJUSTABLE 
PEDESTAL DESK 
Simple rigid perpendicular ad- 
justment. Automatic “plus and 

minus” adjustment. 





EVERFAST PEDESTAL DESK 


The first double stem pedestal 
desk ever offered. There are 
imitations of this desk but none 
to compare. 





THE NEW SANFORD 
MOVABLE DESK 


The original of its type. It has 
been freely imitated but never 
equaled. 


= 98 - 


STANDARD 


WONT; |TIP 
FLAT FOLD 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed through- 
out our years of experience as Fold- 
ing Chair manufacturers have been 
incorporated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and will 
stand up nobly under severe use. 


tory open to offer high class representatives. 


Arlington Heights, III. 


STANDARD 


S shown in the illustration to the left, 
the No. 44 Standard Folding Chair 
folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously 
there were only a few. The resultant econ- 
omy of space makes it advisable to buy 
chairs that stack flat. 

However, if you desire a chair of finer 
appearance there is the No. 90 Folding 
Chair. These chairs can be used any place 
at any occasion and will enhance the ap- 
pearance of the room wherever they are 
used. Although this model does not fold 
flat it stacks very compactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other 
distinctive styles of Standard Folding 
Chairs each answering its purpose nobly 
whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated 
literature. Please write. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 


Indiana, U. S. A. 


Cambridge City, 





PEDESTAL TABLET 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO.. acon 


A standard design with a super- 
ior quality. 


No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above is 
the pride of the Standard Line. It is 
very comfortable, strong, neat in ap- 
pearance and folds compact. The 
most critical buyer will find that the 
construction. meets his strictest re- 
quirements. 
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New Designs of INDESTRUCTO SANI-STEEL School Furniture 





















INDESTRUCTO CORRECT POSTURE 
MOVABLE ADJUSTABLE DESK 


The back and seat are curved to fit 
the body and support the pupil in the 
correct posture as ascertained by the 
Correct Posture League and other au- 
thorities. A great advance in School Seat- 
ing, seat top and back are of maple 
plywood built with casein glue, finished 
in schoolroom brown. Steel frames in 
olive green unless otherwise ordered. 
Prices including inkwell Nos. 1 and 2— 
$5.25; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.95; Nos 5 and 6 
—4.65. Drawers, all sizes, 95 cents. 





THE DUTCHESS 
AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


Beautiful, dignified, comfortable. Stand- 
ards of pressed steel with noiseless 
double ball and socket hinge, finished 
olive green unless otherwise ordered. 
Seat and back of 5 ply vs maple of the 
proper curves, finished dark mahogany 
unless otherwise ordered. Each $83.50, 
with *%-inch back $3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE 
WITH DOORS 


Dimensions: 12 in. deep 
by 40 in. wide by 55 in. high, 
COLUMBIA each $30.00. 
INDESTRUCTO 


CHAIR THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
Sturdily construct- ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 
ed with posture seat 


Shown at the right. The top is adjustable in height, in 
and back. Large size 


tilt, and has a leveling adjustment not possessed by any 


$2.85; Kindergarten other desk. 
size $16.00 per doz- Wood parts are of oak, finished in schoolroom brown, 
on while the steel frames are finished olive green. 


No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, $4.65; No. 405 
and 6, $4.35; B Drawer, $0.95. Inkwells with steel swinging 
holders, $0.15. Back panel above bookshelf, $0.20. 





Did you receive a copy of our August Catalogue? 


STRUCTOFOLD 
CHAIRS ~ 
Guaranteed to endure , SANI-STEEL 
; - Z sy INSTRUCTOR’S 
hard usage. Our special es 
: : ; DESKS 
circular gives a choice of 


many designs. Any chair 
may be had with plywood 
scroll seat with steel scroll 
seat as in BOS or with a 
steel flat seat. In some 
numbers a choice of ply- 
wood or steel back is given. 
Any pattern may be fas- 
tened in racks or rows @ 
$3.00 per dozen. 


This desk may be 
had with two draw- 
ers at $13.00; tour 
drawers at $17.00; 
with five drawers at 
$19.50. It has a steel 
frame and body that 
is finished dark olive 
green. The top and 
drawers of five-ply 

Prices per dozen. HPS are - se 
$25.00; BOS and APW oak, finished dark 
$20.00. HPS golden. 








COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES — 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 


No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 
— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 


tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 


Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 





Little Backs that are to 
Grow Straight must be | 
Started Right in 


Kindergarten 
JONES Scientifically Designed 
Kindergarten Chairs Promote 


Correct Posture 


ONES Kindergarten Chairs 

are designed and built for 
strength to withstand rough 
usage, of course. But of far 
greater importance is the fact 
that they are scientifically de- 
signed to protect the backs of 
little children. 


posture is of paramount im- 
portance. Not only are habits 
being formed for life, but ab- 
solute, permanent injury may 
result if care is not exercised 
in the selection of proper seat- 
ing equipment. 


At Windergarten age correct : 









Write for our school catalog and z iT annus 
Specify “Jones—The Standard Line SSSAON ES 


SS 


= 


Line) | 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CoO. 
Siler City, N. C. 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 

ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 


Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manfacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, II. 
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As the School Year Opens 


a _ Singer Service Begins 


N HUNDREDS of schools and colleges where machine 
sewing is taught, the opening of he school year is the 
signal for a founiline and welcome event. Skilled repre- 

——— sentatives of the Singer Sewing Machine Company pay 
their annual visit to inspect machines and equipment and make 
certain that every facility is provided for carrying on the year’s 
program of sewing instruction. 

There is no charge for this work. It is part of the comprehensive 
service which the Singer organization renders to all schools using 
Singer Sewing Machines. 


If yours is one of those institutions participating in the Singer 
plan, your equipment may already have been put in shape. If not. 
call the nearest Singer Shop. let them know you are ready and 
you will get an immediate response. 


Or, possibly you are not as yet sharing at all in the program by 
Ww hich we are assisting so many schools and colleges where sewing 
is taught. If you are not, we should like to send you with our com- 
pliments a copy of “Machine Sewing”, a teacher’s sewing textbook. 
and a sample manual for pupils. The ‘nn upon your farther request. 
we will send sufficient manuals for the girls in vour classes and 
wall charts for group work. 


If there are several sewing’ teachers in your institution we will 
arrange to give them a spec dal teacher’s course in machine sewing. 
with the anit loan of machines and free textbooks and mate rinks. 


In fact, whatever your spec ‘ial needs may be, we hope you will 
feel that a service is available in which you can freely participate 
without any cost or obligation whatever. 


An expression | of interest from you will bring promptly a copy 
of the textbook. “ Machine Se wing”, and the manual. Where the 
larger service is appropriate a re presentative of our Educational 





SINGER 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREE 
To Schools and Colleges 


The Singer Educational Service is pro- 
vided solely to facilitate the teaching 
of machine sewing and to make pos- 
sible in the home, through the medium 
of our schools and colleges, more ex- 
tensive and profitable use of the mod- 
ern sewing machine. The service is 
furnished without cost or obligation 
of any kind to the school using it. The 
service consists of the following: 


An intensive course, for sewing teach- 
ers, of practical machine operation and 
adjustment, varying from one to ten 
periods of one hour to one day each, ac- 
cording to local needs and conditions. 


Free textbooks for teachers taking the 
course. 


Free loan of machines to teachers for 
practice work if machines are not avail- 
able. 


Free materials, to be used by teachers 
in practice work. 

Free manuals on machine sewing for 
pupils of sewing classes. 

Free wall charts, illustrating threading 
of machine and bobbin. 

{ demonstration lesson for sewing 
classes when the intensive teachers’ 
course has been completed. 


23 


Department will call and discuss its application to your needs. ceiithaamamaaiaaataiisciiniiaal 
Singer Sewing Machines Are Used Almost 
Exclusively in Schools Throughout the World 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO., Ince 


4A @ 


Educational Department 


Singer Building, New York, N. Y. 


Copyright t S. A. 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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BLACKBOARDS 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED 


The Rowles line of blackboards offers three distinct products, each designed to fill a particular need of price and purpose, yet all 
having the same smooth velvety surface that is characteristic of Rowles blackboards. 


A Coe ENDURAROC is a very practical blackboard for every type of school building regardless 
oe of size, cost or location. It is fire and water proof, will not warp,bulge, expand, or contract. 
3 WwW D Tw] RARAC It is uniform in thickness, light in weight, is available in long lengths, easy to handle, and 
cannot be broken by jars or vibration. It may be fastened to any kind of wall. ENDURA- 
BLAS S.O'AR © ROC is easily installed by any carpenter or competent workman, although inexperienced 
in erecting blackboards. It will outlast any type of school building. 
—~.$IKE OLO CIBRALTAR == 


— = PERMAROC meets every blackboard requirement. It is made of enduring material and 
. LSS will outlive the building. Where permanency is desired and economy rules we strongly rec- 
ommend PERMAROC. PERMAROC is not affected by atmospheric changes, heat or cold, 
or any other of the factors which cause warping. It, therefore, remains flat and smooth year 
after year. Gypsum rock, the base of PERMAROC, offers no fuel to flame; therefore 
PERMAROC is fireproof. The comparative cost of PERMAROC being low, the cost of in- 
stallation being nominal, the time required to erect it being short, the whole operation is a 
most economical one and the results are all that can be desired in permanent blackboard at 
a low cost. 


DUROPLATE blackboard is considered one of the most reliable wood fibre blackboards 
obtainable. It is adapted for use in any building, permanent or portable. It makes an ex- 
cellent blackboard for general use, temporary classrooms, Sunday Schools, nursery rooms, 
kindergartens, conference rooms and for lecture purposes, bulletin boards and many other 
uses, too numerous to mention. 
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Modern manufacturing equipment, volume production methods and 30 years experience in manufacturing blackboards assures uni- 
form quality, lowest prices, prompt shipments and maximum service and satisfaction. 


Rowles blackboards merit investigation and careful consideration. Samples, prices and details upon request. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 
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This sturdy steel, wood seat and back 
chair — $26.40 per dozen 


A solidly built chair that cannot collapse—yet com- 
pact so that when folded it occupies space less than 
14,” deep. Three-ply waterproof veneer seat and back 
which cannot warp nor split—steel parts will not break 
nor bend. 

—and it’s comfortable, too. The back is set at the 
right angle—rigid—you can’t tip it even by standing 
on the edge of seat. 

Finished in four attractive colors, Algoma Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs meet all seating requirements for halls, 
gymnasiums, etc. Thousands in use today. Let us show 
you a sample — you'll be surprised with the quality. 
Our price is low because we sell direct to schools. 
Write for complete description. 


METAL SPECIALTY CO. 


Algoma, Wisconsin 


Jenoma Stoee Yotdina Chairs” 


ASSEMBLY SEATING 


The features of No. 251 are so distinctly favorable in its type as to 3 
make it a class by itself. Its continuous back, serpentined to com- 
fortable curves, covers the necessity of reinforced glue tenons or % 
dowels. The wood parts of the folding seat are dadoed to steel arm 3 
supports—avoiding a glue framed construction. The seat is fric- 
tioned to prevent noise and does not hit the back when folded. The 
shape and thickness of the legs overcome splitting or chattering 
over the floor. When folded these chairs stand alone with feet on 
the floor and they may stacked without marring. They are sturdy, 
comfortable and made of oak. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING WORKS, INC. 


(Licensed Manufacturers) 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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The Wittliff Patented Chair Brace is simple to 
install and fortifies chairs against all manner of 
abuse. Old—creaky—wobbly chairs can be 
braced to give years of service. 










TTT MTT ee 


A trial order, at our expense, will convince you 
that the small investment to install Wittliff 
When buying new Braces will bring big returns in Low Mainten- 


chairs, don erlook 

> i cir at Within ance Cost. May we send you a sample brace. 
mean 

low maintenance cest 

The Te : City Chat 

Co., Tell City, In a. 


a a chur The Wittliff Furniture Brace Company 
with Wittliff braces. SUPERIOR AVENUE at 30th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 





healthy Chairs with Wittliff Braces 
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: S 
ow insist upon 


SAMSON 
TABLES 


When you purchase tables for library, office 
or classroom use it pays to consider the rec- 
ords these tables have established in service. 





You play safe when you insist upon Samson 
Tables, for behind every Samson product 
stands the reputation of the leading manufac- 
turer of office and school tables. Thirty-three 
years devoted to the building of better tables 
have taught us how to build sturdiness into 
our products without sacrificing appearance 
and convenience. Every detail of Samson de- 
sign has been proved by years of severe use. 


School Boards that play safe in the selection 
of school tables do not regret their choice— 
they do not have annual repair and replace- 
ment bills. 


This mark on any table 
assures you of highest 
Quality and Workman- 
ship. It is your guar- 
antee that you are 
“playing safe.” 





Send for the new Samson Catalogs de- 
scribing Office, Library, Classroom and 
Domestic Science Tables. 





Nappanee, Indiana 





| They are 
















PSSA 


of the modern type are made 
even more up-to-date 
when equipped 






used in the 
classrooms of more 
than 3000 modern 
schools because of 


EUREKA Service 
EUREKA Quality 
EUREKA Prices 


EUREKA comes in two colors — tan and green 


Write for samples and beautiful descriptive folder 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 
1209 DE KALB AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 


7 


Hil i a 


ROUND 
PUPIL CAN 
SET ON D 













FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
CRESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 

















INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 


UNDREDS more school 3. 
boards every year are 
standardizing on U. S. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 4: 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 5 
inkwell costs little, works well, i 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 
2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 


Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak, 


Is it economical? 

Yes, because of low purchase cost 

and unusually long life. 

Has it any special 
advantages? 

Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 

dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 

pils cannot tinker with it as easily 

as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 

. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) today for prices and samples. 


U. Ss. INKWELL COMPANY 
406-20 8. W. 9th STREET DES MOINES, 10W A 
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For the School Office 


Premium 
Writing Fluid 
HE best Ink for use 
in homes as well as 
in all business offices. 
It writes a navy blue 
which is easy to read and 
in a short time turns to 


an intense and permanent 
black. 


School 
Paste 


WHITE, clean 

paste put up 
especially for School 
use. Its quality is 
vouched for by San- 
ford’s and its price 
makes it the most 
economical to use. 











1 ; AND = For all records where ab- 
solute permanency is re- 
No. 752—Pints 


Lib Past 
HAVE WON THEIR REPUTATION FOR . a ane 
HIGHEST QUALITY ON MERIT AND [® ‘Me Dest Paste 














ia SERVICE. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF |, {0% the office of 
SANFORD'S SCHOOL BUYERS IS GREAT, BUT WHEN =< School. It sticks 
THEY GIVE THEIR SCHOOLS SANFORD’S =—*"Stantly and holds. 


UST BE SPREAD VERT IM 


: PRODUCTS, THEY KNOW THEY ARE it rang gag < 

New YORE swat GETTING THE BEST PRODUCTS ON THE = ™0!St_In_ the: Pack- 
ry MARKET. age indefinitely. 

Never stains. 

























No. 755—Gallons 


Write for Our School Supply Price List. 
Also in Half Gallons 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 





HIS is a black 
aniline ink. Espe- 
cially satisfactory for 
school purposes. Will 
not thicken in the ink 
well. Writes a deep 
black and dries black. 

















Sanford’s 
Glass Inkwells 


HESE wells are 
blown in clear flint 
glass on our own molds. 
They are in 3 sizes, No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 3, with 
wood top corks. 















VERY excellent 
School Ink, per- 
manent and most 
satisfactory for 
composition book 













































THE IDEAL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


LESS THAN TWO YEARS OLD, HAS FOUND ITS 
WAY TO EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY IN THE | 
UNION (EXCEPT NEVADA); ALSO, AUSTRALIA, 
BRAZIL, ENGLAND, HAWAII, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND CANADA. 


Let us send you a sample—you will 


readily see the reason. 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 2446 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish 
and seat as checked. 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- | 
cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and | 
will not mar the finest floor nor damage the | 
| 
| 


| 

| 

O Brown (walnut) © Battleship Gray (C1) Wood Seat | 

most delicate floor covering. (] Maroon (mahogany) ( Olive Green [] Leatherette Seat | 

We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. | 

| NI vn kanou0ks5s0csscenssesoteneaan arin | 
- —_ IN ve. 55 0 4:55.4 655 064 556 S44F 58 THEN 580 FINES ARERR RANA OETA | 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps are furnished in standard sizes with ca- 
pacities ranging from 4 to 400 g.p.m. of water, and 3 to 171 cu. ft. per 
min. of air. For serving up to 300,000 sq. ft. equivalent direct radiation. 


Always “trustworthy” 


RETURN LINE AND AIR 
LINE VACUUM HEATING 
PUMPS...CONDENSATION 
PUMPS ... COMPRESSORS 
AND VACUUM PUMPS FOR 
AIR AND GASES... STAND- 
ARD AND SUCTION CEN- 
TRIFUGAL PUMPS... 
HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS... 
SEWAGE EJECTORS... 
SUMP PUMPS...FLAT BOX 
PUMPS ... MARINE PUMPS 


® 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 


O other word is needed to describe the character of the 
Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump. 


According to the daily records of the janitor-engineer, this 
pump is reliable. It needs little attention. It causes no in- 
terruptions for repairs or replacements. It is always on the 


job removing air and condensation from return lines and 
radiators. 


Containing two pumping units in one compact assembly, 
the Jennings handles air and water separately. Air and 
vapor ... about four-fifths of the entire volume... are dis- 
charged to the atmosphere without back pressure. Water... 
the remaining fifth... is all that is pumped against boiler 
pressure. Operating costs are low. The simplified construc- 


tion of the Jennings assures long, trouble-free service. 


Bulletin 85 contains full details of the design and operation 
of the Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump. Write for a copy. 


11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK CONN. 


Jennings Pumps 
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When Administrative 
Efficiency Counts 


There are many things of trifling 
importance in the field of school ad- 
ministration. There are also things 
of medium or secondary import, and 
then there are projects of vital con- 
cern. When the latter arises, the ad- 
ministrator will stand up and look 
about for suggestions, advice, or 
counsel. 

Who has encountered a similar 
project? What has been the experi- 
ence? What is the cost? In situations 
of this kind. the appeal is liable to 
reach our desk. Can we throw light 
on the situation? Can we come to 
the rescue? We can, and we do. But, 
the answer is nothing more than 
what the columns of the AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
are doing every month, and have 
done for many years. It is simply a 
question of having a solution at hand 
when you need it most. 


Those who follow the contents of 
the publication, are never at a loss 
for a solution when the problem 
arises. The accumulative knowledge 
gained enables the administrator to 
meet every emergency, every exi- 
gency, every condition. But, more 
than that. The fact that the best 
thoughts and experimentsare brought 
to him regularly each month en- 
able him to take the initiative along 
new and progressive lines. By know- 
ing what the other man has accom- 
plished, he will see his own oppor- 
tunities more clearly. 


It is our task to keep you informed 
on the best departures and achieve- 
ments in the field of school adminis- 
tration. Here we serve you. 


The Editor. 
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Let’s be Frank 





HIEN you go into a store to buy merchandise, how much 
easier it is to make a satisfactory purchase if the salesman 
can give intelligent answers to your questions or knows 
enough about the article to give you helpful facts and comparisons. 


When you make a purchase under these conditions you go away 
feeling satisfied that the article is the best for your requirements. 


Also—and here is the important point—you will always hold a 
very favorable opinion of that store and of its sales methods. You 
will have more confidence init than any other and will take pleasure 
in sending your friends there. 





This has always been the sales policy of The Standard Electric Time 
Company. 


For nearly half a century this company has specialized on Elec- 
tric Time, Fire Alarm and kindred equipment required for the 
modern school. 


A carefully trained force of sales engineers located at important 
centers throughout the United States and Canada are quickly avail- 
able to help customers make a satisfactory solution of their time 
problems. 


These men can give you facts — helptul tacts — that make the 
difference between satisfactory time service and a half-baked hodge 
podge of trouble. 


Their services are offered you gratis. 


Naturally a company which furnishes sales help of this character 
inspires confidence. 


Architects, School Officials and Engineers everywhere know 
they can rely on “Standard.” 


Write Home Office or nearest branch and let “Standard” help 
solve some of your school problems. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Canada. 


204 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2 East Redwood St., Baltimore 1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 65-1st Street, Portland, Ore. 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 83 South High St., Columbus 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 1 Drumm St. San Francisco 

10 High St., Boston 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 50 Church Street, New York City 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

901 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo 562 Penn Street, Denver 1612 Market St., Philadelphia 918 Western Ave., Seattle 

217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit 


110 S. Cedar St. Spokane 
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Desirable Traits in the Supervisor 


Supt. F. C. Ritenour,Wheatfield, Indiana 


Supervision of instruction has been a part of 
our educational system for a number of decades, 
but of recent vears it has developed into a very 
vital part of our teaching process. The individ- 
ual who is responsible for this phase of the edu- 
cational program is the supervisor. The success, 
or the failure, of this school activity depends 
upon his conceptions and interpretations of 
teaching ability. The ultimate aim of supervision 
is the improvement of teaching, and it is his 
duty to cooperate with the teachers in aceom- 
plishing this purpose, The supervisor should be 
a unifying foree within his school. He lays out 
and formulates materials to be taught; he ma- 
tures the teacher’s thinking; and he improves 
the instruction through constructive and cooper- 
ative evaluations. This official can be compared 
to a person proceeding out into the wilderness 
to prepare the way for others to follow. 

It is the purpose in this discussion to set forth 
some desirable traits that a supervisor should 
possess. Undoubtedly there are other characteris- 
ties which educators would like to include in 
such a list. The writer is conscious of the fact 
that a great variation of opinion exists upon this 
subject; still one has to adhere to certain definite 
objectives when rating a supervisor. The indi- 
vidual who makes a success in the field of super- 
vision, according to the author’s viewpoint, 
should be endowed with the following traits: 

1. A strong personality 

2. Professional intellectuality 
3. Initiative 
4. Lovalty 


5. Sympathetic cooperation 
6. Integrity and sincerity 


~jJ 


Executive ability 

Each of these points will be considered in the 
order named, ; 

1. Strong personality. Of all the points to be 
considered this one is the most important. It is 
the vital faetor for suecess within this field of 
education. The supervisor should give a great 
deal of thought to his plans before he places them 
in force; it is very essential for him to formu- 
late his procedure with the greatest care. Such 
i process requires tact and originality, and the 
ability of the supervisor to mold and lead his 
teaching personnel depends upon his personality ; 
he must be very considerate of every move that 
he makes, because one with a dominating ehar- 
acter stimulates resentfulness and disrespect 
among the teachers. Still, an individual must 
possess to some extent an element of firmness if 
he is to hold the respect of his followers. At all 
times, he should display an even temperament 
and be always on his guard against the influence 
of irrevelant conditions, A person must not allow 
himself to be affeeted by an undue amount of 
praise which is likely to come with some success- 
ful achievement. 

The duties demanded of a supervisor eall for 
abilities in leadership, thus he should possess 
enthusiasm, resourcefulness, accuracy and relia- 
bility. During the daily routine there will be 
many conditions arising which will test the pa- 
tience of almost anyone; but a successful super- 
visor must always appear genial, kind, and eon- 
siderate. If this official is the possessor of a 
strong personality, he will be able to stimulate 
and develop cooperation among the teachers. 

2. Professional intellectuality. An individual 
who directs teachers must have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the teaching profession. Before 
embarking upon such an undertaking this official 
ought to be a master of the art of teaching; this 
will furnish him with a wealth of experience 
from which he can draw to advise the teachers 
under his charge. Every supervisor should take 
advantage of each new situation that arises so 


that he may increase his professional knowledge. 
Furthermore, he ought to study and seek new 
material for the purpose of maturing the think- 
ing of the teachers, as well as his own concep- 
tions. It is very essential for him to have a deti- 
nite ideal or goal for each course that he super- 
vises. In order to attain this end, he must be a 
staunch believer in methods and must have a 
firm and sincere allegiance to principles. Since 
he is in constant contact with the classroom in- 
struction, it will be necessary for him to be a 
student of people and of the teaching procedure. 

3. Initiative. Someone must see education 
clearly, and that person is the supervisor. He 
must be a leader both in the community and 
within his school. This phase of education is 
calling to the one who is not afraid to be aggres- 
sive, therefore, it is necessary for this teacher 
to be ereative, constructive, and enthusiastic 
when dealing with edueational problems; every 
situation must be considered with an open mind 
for the purpose of learning from suggestions. 
The supervisor ought to be qualified to lead and 
direct the teachers so that they will experiment 
for themselves in an effort to discover new 
devices and techniques. This profession needs in- 
dividuals who have the courage to face problems 
that seem to be unsolvable; still he has to so 
regulate his actions to prevent himself from 
dominating the situation. Such a condition 
would destroy all the accomplishments that have 
been attained, 

4. Loyalty. The greatest achievements within 
the teaching profession are produced by the per- 
sons who love their work. No one can expect to 
secure success in this field of edueation, unless 
that individual is satisfied with his voeation. 
The more interest one possesses, the more pro- 
gressive he will become. Although the position 
may not be what he would like it to be, never- 
theless he should be ready at all times to defend 
his sehool. The community has a right to de- 
mand of the supervisor loyalty to his profession, 
to his teachers, to his superiors, and to the 
pupils. Whenever such a condition ceases to 
exist, that person is doing an injustice to the 
community, and to himself, as long as he re- 
mains within that environment. 

5. Sympathetic Cooperation. This official needs 
to consider himself as a helper to the teachers, 
not as an inspector. He should share his teach- 
ers’ troubles, and should attack with the instrue- 
tor, in a cooperative way, the difficulties that ex- 
ist. The teacher does not deserve condemnation 
for failures, but he does deserve sympathetic aid 
so the problems can be solved; thus the super- 
visor needs to consider the teacher’s viewpoint, 
because he should endeavor to improve teachers 
rather than to criticize them. It is important for 
him to make confidential reports to the teacher, 
giving the individual a chance to express opin- 
ions upon the teaching procedure; the official’s 
attitude may change after he hears the teacher’s 
expression. The best results in the schoolroom 
should be obtained when the teacher is made to 


EBERERERBBEREBE DSSS BREESE: 


VALUE OF RESEARCH WORK 

We believe in creative work for chil- 
dren. We should have the same belief 
in regard to teachers. Research provides 
the opportunity. It is impersonal, un- 
biased and wholly genuine. It has no 
apologies to offer and no argument to 
make for its existence. It exists and 
grows among us on the basis of sheer 
worth and undisputed accomplishment. 


—Dr. B. R. Buckingham 
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realize that the supervisor is not there for the 
purpose of inspecting. One should remember 
that kindness and interest stimulates enthu- 
siasm, and that a smile is worth while, even if 
it may not be the result of happiness. What the 
teacher needs is sympathetic guidance. 

6. Integrity and sincerity. The supervisor 
must adhere to honesty and frankness. His eriti- 
cisms will have to be based upon facts, and not 
upon him for definite information and direction, 
so he must see the conditions as they actually 
exist. If the supervisor expects to improve those 
under his charge, he cannot afford to lose their 
confidence. Discussing the work of one teacher 
with another is a poor policy, and such practices 
will destroy the unity within the system. Per- 
sonal influence or prejudices need to be elimi- 
nated from the mind of the supervisor. When- 
ever such conditions exist, it is impossible to 
secure an accurate and definite estimate of the 
teacher’s ability. The supervisor must emphasize 
the fact that spying is not the objective of super- 
vision of instruction; rather it is his purpose to 
honestly and sineerely advise his followers in 
order that the teaching function may improve. 

7. Erecutive efficiency. The last desirable 
trait to be considered, but not the least, is execu- 
tive etticieney, The supervisors must demonstrate 
certain skills; for example, he should be an or- 
ganizer; he ought to understand how to handle 
effectively and expediently disciplinary cases; 
there is a need for him to be experienced in pro- 
gram and schedule making; furthermore, it is 
necessary for this official to be thoroughly in- 
formed upon the organization and selection of 
subject matter. The success of supervision rests 
primarily upon the supervisor, therefore, he 
should so organize and perfect his system that it 
will produce effective results. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to emphasize 
the fact that a supervisor ean accomplish a great 
deal by first developing his teachers for super- 
vision. If he thoroughly edueates his teachers to 
the value of supervision, his task is compara- 
tively easy. This school official should bear in 
mind that supervision of instruction must be a 
gradual and natural development. With this 
thought in mind, the supervisor ought to think 
of the classroom as a laboratory for the produe- 
tion of scientific teaching. 


THE PASSING OF THE NEW YORK 
VENTILATION COMMISSION 

The New York Commission on Ventilation 
has discontinued its work and closed its office 

at 370 Seventh Avenue on September 30. 
The Commission was organized in 1913 and its 
work will find a permanent place in the litera- 
ture of the science of ventilation. During the 
first vears of its existence the commission con- 
ducted a number of laboratory tests in the ex- 
perimental rooms of the College of the City of 
New York. Since 1926, the Commission had eon- 
fined its work to a series of field tests in the 
schools of Cattaraugus county, in the schools of 
the City of New York, and elsewhere. The data 
collected relate to the incidence of respiratory 
disease among the pupils in classrooms with 
window ventilation compared with mechanical 
ventilation. The findings of the commission were 
subject to violent controversy. On the one hand, 
scientific and academie groups weleomed the 
material which the commission published ; on the 
other hand, practical engineers and commercial 
interests violently opposed the reeommendations 
of the and applications of the 

factual data developed by the experiments. 


commission 











The Duties of Public-School Administrators 


ARTICLE VII 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration, The University of Texas 


The present article continues a series of ana- 
lytical articles dealing with the duties of public- 
school administrators. Following an introdue- 
tory treatment of the general distribution of ad- 
ministrative duties, detailed analyses have been 
made of the special fields of educational admin- 
istration known as general control, executive 
management, business management, personnel 
management, and the management of pupils. 
The tollowing section continues the series with 
a detailed treatment of the duties of principals 
and superintendents in connection with the 
eurriculum. 

IX. The Curriculum 


The administrative duties which pertain to the 
public-school curriculum are those which are 
performed by public-school administrators in 
connection with setting up, maintaining, and 
improving the various courses of study which 
are regularly organized and prescribed for the 
educational benefit of the pupils in attendance. 
Curriculum revision is not a new movement in 
American edueation. It has been going on steadi- 
lv tor over a century. It is doubtful, however, if 
at any single period in the history of modern 
edueation, the curriculum received such a gen- 
eral overhauling as it has been receiving in the 
past several years. During the course of this 
movement practically every aspect of the ecur- 
riculum has been subjected to rigorous criticism 
and study, and many important changes have 
heen recommended upon apparently substantial 
grounds. This movement, however, places the 
school administrator in a very critical position. 
Charged with the responsibility of carrying on 
a going school program, he is confronted with 
the problem of revising it while it is in opera- 
tion, a task which is beset with many difficulties, 
vet one which must be definitely approached if 
he expeets to measure up to the full possibilities 
of a competent executive. 

Despite the recent emphasis upon curriculum 
revision with its inereased demands upon the 


time of sehool exeeutive, the total number of 


administrative duties which relate to the eur- 
riculum as uneovered by 
the present survey 
amounts to only 70 dif- 
ferent duties, which, as 
was shown in the Febru- 
ary issue of the ScHoo. 
Boarp JOURNAL (seep. 
41) is the smallest num- 
her of duties found in 
any of the major di- 
visions of the general 
tield of public-school ad- 
ministration. For  con- 
venience in tabulation 
and diseussion, the 70 
duties pertaining to the 
curriculum have been 
classified into the follow- 
ing five subordinate 
LToups: 

1. Aims and Adapt- 


WONUREN | sissiscvaiscacse 8 duties 
3, BRGCRGOR  cccsccecss 10 duties 
3. Textbooks .......... 10 duties 
+t. Schedule Man 

RECTOR sscsssesesors 21 duties 
» Curriculum 

DUTIGE  cicccseceses 21 duties 


It would seem in light 
of the recent emphasis 
which has been given to 
the eurriculum that a 
wider variety of duty 
performance would be 
exhibited by school ex- 


ecutives than is indicated 





A HAPPY, BUSY GROUP IN THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE 


above. As a matter of fact, principals and super- 
intendents perform on the average only about 
four out of ten of the 70 duties. On the whole, 
it is quite evident that curriculum duties do not 
bulk so large in the general administrative pro- 
gram as do the duties in many other fields of 
service. The exact significance of the adminis- 
trative duties which relate to the curriculum ean 
best be understood by considering the duties in 
detail. To such a consideration the reader’s at- 
tention is now invited. 


1. The Aims, Adaptability, and Extension of the 
Curriculum 


Attention was directed in a previous article to 
the historical tendency to regard the curriculum 
as a definitely fixed body of materials through 
which pupil promotions may be made only at 
fixed and regular intervals. More recently this 
tendency has been supplanted by a point of view 
which tends to regard the curriculum more as a 
fluid body of materials with changing aims and 
adaptable to the needs of diverse types of pupils. 
This changed point of view has brought with it a 
number of new administrative duties which per- 
tain specifically to the aims, adaptability, and 
extension of the curriculum. The duties of this 
tvpe which were performed by 473 public-school 
administrators during the course of a given year 
are shown in Table XX XIT. 

Table XX XIE is made up of 18 duties pertain- 
ing to the adjustment of the curriculum. The 
duties are ranked in order according to the rela- 
tive percentages of the superintendents who per- 
formed them during the year studied, the most 
commonly performed duties appearing first. The 
duty, Study community needs for curriculum 
changes, which was the most commonly perform- 
ed duty, was performed by 70 per cent of the 
superintendents. The two lowest duties, Conduct 
night school and Conduct summer school, were 
performed by only 6 per cent of the superintend- 
ents. The next to the last column in Table 
XXXII shows the number of times per year the 
various duties were performed by the median 
superintendent including only those superin- 


aber eet: 
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tendents who actually performed the duty, the 
first duty, for example, being performed once a 
year. The last column in Table XXXII shows 
the median value placed upon each duty by a 
group of 50 judges. 

The list of duties presented in Table XX XIT, 
as a whole, are very scattering and from the 
theoretical point of view fail to cover the fields 
of activity indicated with anything like system- 
atic thoroughness. As usual, the superintendents 
perform on an average a somewhat greater array 
of duties than the other executives do, but the 
differences are slight. The elementary principals 
as a group appear to be much less interested than 
the others in such duties as Study community 
needs for curriculum changes, Ascertain changes 
desired by school patrons, and Eliminate invalid 
objectives from printed course of study. On the 
other hand, the elementary principals lead all of 
the others in such extension activities as Organ- 
ize community center activities. The high-school 
principals parallel the superintendents very 
closely with almost every activity listed. 

All of the duties listed in Table X XXII were 
performed on a yearly or part-vearly basis, as 
may be seen by noting the frequency ratings 
shown in the next to the last column. Six of the 
duties were judged to be of primary importance 
by the median of 50 judges (see last column in 
Table XXXII), eight duties were judged to be 
of average importance and four duties were 
judged to be of third or little importance. It is 
evident that there was considerable activity 
among school executives to bring about needed 
changes in the curriculum as three of the first 
four duties bear upon this problem. There was 
a considerably greater tendency to construct gen- 
eral objectives (see second duty) than to con- 
struct special course objectives (see sixth duty), 
although both duties were fairly popular. About 

one superintendent in five organized a summer 
school, and one in seven organized a night school. 
Only a few superintendents conducted night or 
summer schools in person. On the whole, school 
executives seemed to be much more interested 

in community-center ac- 

tivities than in summer 

schools or night schools. 
2. Textbooks 

The textbook is said to 
play a more important 
part in the schools of the 
United States than in 
any other country. Re- 
gardless of the merits of 

this exceptional emphasis 
upon the textbook, the 
selection of textbooks has 
become a practical mat- 
ter for important consid- 
eration on the part of 
school executives. Ameri- 
ean book companies are 
publishing large numbers 
of textbooks, many of 
which are of distinct 
value, but many also, un- 
fortunately, which are 
not well adapted to their 
advertised purposes. 


educational achievement 


able for specified results. 
The duties which public- 
school administrators 
performed in connection 


With the objectives of 


becoming more clearly 
defined, textbooks are be- 
ing held more aecount- 
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TABLE XXXII. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO AIMS, ADAPTABILITY, AND 

EXTENSION OF THE 

(Frequencies are d for daily, w for weekly, m for monthly, y for yearly, y° for two times a year, et¢ 
are: 1 for primary, 2 for average, 3 for minor, and © for no importance.) 


DUTY 


1., Study community needs for curriculum changes.. 
2. Construct list of general educational objectives.. 
3%. Advertise evening proarem Gass acppacaassondausnnecansasenatenece 
4. Ascertain changes desired by school patrons........ 
5. Organize evening entertainment................::cceeeeeeeeee saseee 
>. Construct list of special course objectives (e.g., arith 

metic, botany) 












7. Keep record of what graduates do...............004 

8. Arrange for pupil attendance at public lectures. 

9. Supervise school fair.................. senssesseseessesssesasscess ae 
10. Organize community-center activities. ............. cc eeeeeee 
11. Study language needs of pupils................cc cc cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
12. Eliminate invalid objectives from printed course of 

WRINEN | ckaschuacadiccssesuanssticussoussscassncensaasccesuenedtacesecssesseccadssuacsnease 
13. Keep record of what drop-outs d0............:ccccceeeceeeeeeeeee ners 
14. Supervise community-center activities.............. 
15. Organize SUMMET SCHOOL..........c.cccccccccccccccccccsscescrccscrsccsceses 
16. Organize night school................. 
17. Conduct night school...................00.- 
18. Conduct summer school.......... 







Average....... 
*More than one half of the judges a: 





signed this value. 





with textbooks during the year of this study are 
exhibited in Table XX XIII, which is arranged 
on the same general plan as the preceding tables. 
An inspection of Table X XXIII reveals the fact 
that while there are only ten duties listed, five of 
the ten are of primary administrative impor- 
tance, and each one of these five involves a 
considerable number of minor activities. The 
most commonly performed duty in this field, 
Examine for adoption, is an im- 
portant duty that is quite generally performed 
by superintendents (92 per cent), general prin- 
cipals (76 per cent), and high-school principals 
(87 per cent). On the other hand, this same duty 
is performed by only 39 per cent of the elemen- 
tary-school principals. As a matter of fact, the 
outstanding feature revealed in Table X XXIII 
is the comparatively low performance records 
which were made by the elementary-school prin- 
cipals in the duties that have to do with text- 
hooks. They were quite generally lower in per- 
centage than any of the other groups of admin- 
istrators and were particularly low in the second 
duty listed, Select texrthooks for adoption. Only 
17 per cent performed this duty in contrast to 
an average of 75 per cent for the three other 


groups. 


texthoolcs 


The repeated presence of textbook agents is 
indicated by the large numbers of school execu- 
tives who conferred with them during the year, 
the duty being performed with a median fre- 


(Arrangement 


DUTY 


1. Examine textbooks for adoption 
Select textbooks for adoption 


es SMURROD WHEU COMEIIO, GONE iis sicisisssccecsicssisasesiciecssscccacosss 

4. Distribute textbooks to teachers for tryout or exam- 
MIO, sac cnchcicseusvenestsasaasesepssaensacweanenss ikaw eseeecvsestensdsyaéssnancesscs 

5. Keep library of sample textbooks................cccccccsscssscsseees 

6. Meet with committee on textbooks.. 

T. WREte CONEIINORIG] TOF CORIO iisisciccicicciccccccsccccsicccccccceace 

&. Serve on county textbook commission 


Wc We Ce inn ic ivcccnnkccdassaietercecsessiesease 
10. Serve on State textbook commission 
PG siiiissccsctcsnenssssctsciestinccions 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 
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3. Schedule Management 

The relative amounts of time to be devoted to 
the various school subjects and the organization 
of classes into a daily schedule are matters of 
important administrative consideration. One of 
the clearest indications of administrative alert- 
ness and efficiency may be found in the manner 
in which a school executive takes care of these 
items. Investigation shows that there have been 
numerous important changes made in recent 
vears in the relative amounts of time devoted to 
the elementary- and secondary-school subjects. 
The amount of time devoted to a particular sub- 
ject is a good index of its comparative impor- 
tance in the total school offering. It is necessary, 
moreover, to introduce subjects to pupils during 
the years when the relative diffieulty of the sub- 
jeet corresponds to the mental maturity of the 
pupils eoneerned, All in all, the administrative 
arrangement of time apportionments and daily 
schedules offers a rich tield for careful study and 
practical adjustment on the 
administrators. 


part of school 

A survey of the duties pertaining to schedule 
management which are performed by school ad- 
ministrators reveals a very extensive participa- 
tion on the part of present-day school executives. 
The general scope and detailed partieulars of 
this participation are revealed in Table XXXIV, 
which lists 21 separate duties bearing upon the 
problem of school management. The numbers of 
school administrators who performed these du- 


TABLE XXXIII. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO TEXTBOOKS 
and 


Table XXNII.) 


Percentage of 


Median Median 
Administrators Performing Frequency Value 
Gen. H. 8S. E. S. 
Supt. Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. 
92 76 S7 39 ye x 
87 69 70 17 uv 7 
86 66 78 32 m Na 
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queney of once a month. All of the other text- 
book duties were performed on a yearly or a 
part-yearly basis. The fairly heavy percentages 
of the administrators who distributed textbooks 
to teachers for examination, kept libraries of 
sample textbooks, and met with committees on 
textbooks are indicative of a definite attempt to 
improve the standards of textbook selection. A 
considerable number of superintendents wrote 
testimonials for textbooks, but this practice was 
considered to be of minor value by the 50 judges. 
Writing textbooks and serving on textbook eom- 
missions, are duties which attracted the efforts 
of but few public-school executives and which 
were also judged to be of minor administrative 
value. There is a high correlation exhibited in 
Table XXXIIT between the values assigned to 
duties and the numbers of school executives per- 
forming them, the duties of high value almost 
without exception being performed by greater 
numbers of administrators. 


ties, vary all the way from the 92 per cent of 
superintendents who performed the duty, Notify 
press of school opening, to the 17 per cent of 


TABLE XXXIV. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO SCHEDULE MANAGEMENT 
and symbols as in Table XXXII.) 


(Arrangement 


DUTY 
L. GULLY FOCRE OL BORO OPEN Gs cssscisciciscécssicssssivsiveriesscsses 
2. Issue instructions for closing school................cccccccceeeeee 
3. Issue instructions for opening school 
4+. Notify staff of school opening.................. is 
5. Instruct teachers in registration duties.........00..0000.0. 
6. Help principal make out class schedule...........00..ccccceeeee 
7. Check teachers’ classroom schedules............0c.cccccccceeceeee 
Ds RMB URIWOCe TORCMOED BGG isc ccscncciccesscesisccsccessdcisstdevssevescese 
9. Assist principal in making program of studies 


Plan schedule for special activities 
Assign extracurricular activities 
Assign subjects and rooms 
Prepare and distribute calendar for school year 
Plan examination schedule 
Assign yard and hall duties................. 
Help teacher make out daily program...... 
Provide teachers sample daily programs 
Organize plan for supervised study 
19. Prepare time allotment schedule.................. 
20. Arrange schedule to take care of epidemic 
21. Organize plan for home study 
Average 
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school exeeutives who performed the duty, Or- 
ganize plan for home study. The general aver- 
age of performance, however, was very high, in 
fact, the highest of any of the sets of duties 
presented to date As usual the superintendents 
lead and the elementary principals trail the other 
groups, but the great majority of duties were gen- 
erally popular with all types of administrators. 

Despite the general administrative popularity 
of the duties which pertain to schedule manage- 
ment, there were certain duties which were fa- 
vored more markedly by some types of adminis- 
trators than by others. Ninety-two per cent of 
the superintendents, for example, notified the 
press of school opening, but only 22 per cent of 
the elementary-school principals performed this 
duty. The performance of the superintendents 
was exceeded by all of the other groups in eon- 
nection with the duty, Assign hall and yard 
duties. The high-school principals had least of 
any to do with the duties, Check teachers’ class- 
room schedules, Help teacher make out daily 
program, and Organize plan for supervised study. 

All of the sehedule-management duties were 
performed on an annual or semiannual basis, 
most of them at the beginning of the school year. 
As a group, the duties were assigned compara- 
tively high administrative values. No duty was 
judged to be of minor or of no value among the 
entire 21 listed, and 9 of them were rated as 
being of major importance, There was, however, 
considerable differences of opinion among the 50 
judges as to the administrative value of most of 
the duties in the lower half of Table XXXIV. 
The duties, Plan examination schedule, and As- 
sign yard and hall duties, for example, being 
rated first, second, third, and of no value by ap- 
proximately equal numbers of judges. This is, no 
doubt, due to the semiclerical and routine nature 
of many of the duties. 

4. Curriculum Building 

The administrative duties which relate to the 
adjustment of the eurriculum, textbook, and 
schedule management and which have been dis- 
cussed in three preceding sections, are very 
closely related to a set of new duties which per- 
tain more directly to the revision of the eurri- 
culum. This set of duties appears here as Table 
XN XXV, and contains 21 duties. Generally speak- 
ing, these duties refer to attempts to revise and 
rebuild the curriculum, rather than to adapt or 
to adjust it. The duties in Table XXXV are 
arranged on the same plan as in the preeeding 
tables, the order of appearance being decided by 
the number of superintendents performing. The 
most commonly performed duty in the group 
was, Read literature on curriculum construction, 
which was performed by 85 per cent of the super- 
intendents, 78 per cent of the general principals, 
78 per cent of the high-school principals, and 63 
per cent of the elementary-school principals. As 
this duty was performed on an average of once 
2 month (see next to last column), it is evident 
that public-school administrators have been read- 
ing assiduously on the topie of curriculum revi- 
sion. The least commonly performed duty of the 
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Pen Portraits of Fourteen Superior Teachers 


Los Angeles Principals Describe Some of the City’s Outstanding Instructors 


Sehool-board members are invariably puzzled 
to know why superintendents and_ principals 
consider certain teachers the best instructors in 
a school system. They readily understand why a 
teacher who fails in discipline, is inferior, but 
the elements which go into the making of an 
outstanding teacher are a mystery. Often boy- 
hood and girlhood memories of school days and 
teachers interfere further with a real apprecia- 
tion, even though the best teachers are invari- 
ably loved and appreciated by their classes. 

In September, 1928, at a meeting of princi- 
pals of the Los Angeles city schools, Mr. Robert 
H. Lane, assistant supervisor of instruction, sug- 
gested that a study be made of the character- 
istics which distinguish the superior teacher in 
the minds of principals and supervisors. The 
suggestion immediately raised the question: 
What are the elements which distinguish the su- 
perior teacher? The principals themselves found 
that so many characteristies are taken into ac- 
count unconsciously that it is difficult to define 
the superior teacher, except along broad but 
quite distinet lines. 

At Mr. Lane’s suggestion, the principals were 
asked to send their district superintendent a 
list of the names of- the teachers whom they 
rated “superior” together with the detailed rea- 
sons for the rating, with the understanding that 
the district superintendent would take particular 
pains during his visitation throughout the year 
to give a rating of his own to these teachers in 
the hope that some common standards might be 
reached in evaluating superior teachers. 

Five Points 

The reports of the principals and district su- 
perintendents were earefully analyzed and readi- 
ly grouped by Mr. Lane under five major heads. 
While many of the qualities overlap, the follow- 
ing summary indicates rather clearly what qual- 
ities of mind and heart and action, the really 
superior teacher puts into her daily and yearly 
work: 

TI. Personality 

Cheerfulness; sense of humor: high standards 
of conduct; enthusiasm; sympathy ; understand- 
ing; fairness; leadership: patience; loyalty; 
poise; courtesy; tact; personal charm of man- 
ner; courage; well balanced in trying situa- 
tions; good taste in dress. 

II. The Superior Teacher in the Life of the 
School 

Arranges and conducts clubs; gives auditorium 
programs; conducts excursions; is willing to 
take on responsibility; is not afraid of work; 
welcomes opportunities for service; works hap- 
pily with other people; meets parents suc- 
cessfully. 

III. The Superior Teacher in Her Classroom 

Has an attractive room; has ample material; 
has executive ability; plans well; is a good man- 
ager; prepares her work; is ingenious and fertile 
in devices; comes early, stays late, and is not 
afraid of work; is original; does not get into a 
rut; is practical in adapting means to ends; 
makes the best of materials and equipment at 
hand; is prompt and accurate in reports. 

IV. The Superior Teacher and Her Pupils 

Effects desirable changes in conduct, secures 
self-directed activity ; secures self-control; makes 
her pupils happy; secures social adjustment; se- 
cures courtesy, kindliness, and independence of 
thought; arouses enthusiasm; develops skill, 
power, and appreciation; takes an interest in in- 
dividual children; gets the best out of every 
child; awakens ambition. 

V. The Superior Teacher and Her Career 

Is alert for new things in education; grows 
constantly in professional ideals; takes criticism 
kindly; is open to suggestion. 

Mr. Lane noticed from the above that there 
has been very little emphasis laid by the princi- 
pals upon the very thing for which the teacher 
is employed, that is, teaching skill; almost no 


mention at all is made of teaching technique in 
the sense of scientific classroom procedure. Very 
little mention is made of the superior teacher’s 
ability to plan her work in terms of “large units” 
carried out by worth-while activities on the part 
of the children. Very little mention is made of 
good health as a prerequisite to success in teach- 
ing. It may be that these necessary things are 
assumed by the principal and are not mentioned 
for this reason. Taking the reports as a whole, 
it is very clear that the personality of the teacher 
in the first place and her willingness to engage 
in the life of the school outside of her immediate 
classroom are the two items which receive the 
most emphasis. 

The fourteen pen portraits of teachers col- 
leeted by Mr. Lane as typical are here reproduced 
for their own value, and because we are certain 
that they will interest and instruct the school- 
board members who read the JOURNAL. 

Teaching Technique and Interest 

1. “I rate Mrs. — superior because of her 
teaching technique, because of her ability to 
arouse interest in the children, and along with 
this interest to grant freedom and yet to have 
each child duly respectful to every other child. 
In other words, I consider that Mrs. ———— pre- 
sents a natural, happy atmosphere, in which chil- 
dren may work. I believe that she also empha- 
sizes children’s successes rather than failures, 
and she is one of the few teachers who has been 
able to discover human values. She also has a 
very pleasing personality, is neatly dressed and 
presents her work by definite assignments on the 
blackboard and at pupils’ desks. The materials 
are always handled with little or no confusion.” 

Note by district superintendent. Unusually fine 
personality; dignified, poised, refined. Charming 
attitude toward primary children; gets the best out 
of each pupil; is genuinely interested in their 
progress; makes them happy. Her pupils broke up 
into groups at the end of a music lesson, secured 
their own materials and took care of themselves 
profitably while the teacher met a recitation group. 
This teacher has mastered the difficult art of secur- 


ing pupil initiative and self-activity. 1 mark her 
superior. 





A Teacher Who is Growing 

2. “Mrs. ———— has demonstrated that she has 
capacity for growth. She ‘decided’ that she would 
be a better teacher, and made her decision bear 
fruit. Incidentally, I believe she has struck the 
keynote of teacher improvement. Any teacher 
who ‘makes up her mind’ to improve can do so. 
Mrs. ———— is mentally and physically alive to 
her work, and she likes it. She seems to have 
thought out her problem as a B1 teacher and 
knows where she is going and how she will get 
there. Her lessons are always well suited to pri- 
mary teaching. She is attractive, well-dressed, 
animated, and sympathetic without sentimental- 
itv. Mrs. - -is continuing to improve herself 
and one has a feeling that she will not stop 
growing.” 


ne ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
PUPILS AND TEACHERS 

Playgrounds, buildings, and equipment rep- 
resent the visible manifestations of the edu- 
cational enterprise. The two most important 
factors involved, however, are the pupils and 
their teachers. Everything else is subordinate 
and plays only a minor role in the educational 
process. The aim of administrative forces, 
then, should ever be to keep the track clear 
for the teacher, thereby enabling her to give 
her best thought and effort to the pupils in- 
trusted to her keeping. On the other hand, 
the progressive teacher will always be ready 
to avail herself of the most recent advances 
made in educational theory and procedure, 
to the end that wasteful practices will be 
eliminated from the classroom. 

—Supt. Frank Bouelle, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Note by district superintendent. A charming, 
capable young woman, who is an ideal teacher for 
a primary group. She secures group activity with- 
out apparent effort, but every activity is guided to 
a definite and useful end. Her pupils are happy and 
she is happy with them. I mark her superior. 


3. “Mrs. is a very fine type of woman, 
with a pleasing dignity, free from stiffness and 
formality. She has a friendly and helpful atti- 
tude toward her fellow teachers. She is ever 
ready to help less-experienced teachers, and I 
often refer them to her for suggestions relative 
to their work. She is interested in her class- 
room work, studious and ambitious. She contin- 
ually brings new material to her class, most of 
which she prepares at her home, and this ma- 
terial she often shares with other teachers or 
helps them prepare material for their own use. 
This material and the work her pupils have done 
she displays in her room. She seems pleased when 
parents and visitors come and is glad to show 
what she is attempting to do. She meets parents 
exceptionally well. Her discipline is quite nat- 
ural and she is very kind to her pupils. Keeping 
pupils interested and busy seems to be her idea 
of attaining discipline. She has a good voice, 
dresses suitably, is prompt and careful with her 
reports, takes suggestions kindly, seems to feel 
that her work is an important part of the school 
and she is anxious to do her part. She often eon- 
fers with her principal regarding her work. She 
is capable and efficient.” 

Note by district superintendent. This is a mature 
woman, kindly, well-poised, dignified. She is a fine 
organizer, has a most attractive room, secures natu- 
ral pupil and group activity, shows skill in teach- 
ing technique, enjoys her work and her pupils enjoy 
her. L rate her superior. 

A Sympathetic Type 

4. “Mrs. ——— has a deep and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of boys and girls and their problems. 
Her power to make high ideals attractive to her 
boys and girls is an outstanding quality only 
equaled by her power to make in them deep and 
lasting impressions for good. Her former boys 
and girls are constantly coming back to her for 
comfort and advice. Her next great quality 
shows in the self-sacrificing of herself to the 
needs of the community. She has a great heart 
that takes them all in. Mrs. -——— is a faithful, 
hard-working teacher, getting good results in the 
ordinary subjects, as measured by present stand- 
ards, but it is her ability to inspire and direct 
youth in the larger aspects of living that makes 
her a superior teacher.” 

Note by district superintendent. This lady has 
grown old in the service, teaches in a very formal 
manner, emphasizes mastery of fundamentals, 
stresses drill. This is a teacher-dominated  situ- 
ation, but the pupils are alert, interested, and 
anxious to please. They respect and admire their 
teacher, and the atmosphere in the room is most 
happy. The results obtained in information, skills, 
and habits are unusually good. With a modern 
technique of teaching I would rate her superior, but 
1 can only rate her strong. 

5. “Miss ———— is one of the finest characters 
that I have ever known. She is also an able 
teacher. She gets work done and done well. Very 
few of her pupils lie down on the job; she does 
not let them. She is very thorough and very help- 
ful where it is necessary, but she expects them 
to help themselves. The building of sturdy char- 
acter and dependence on oneself is evident in 
her room.” 

Note by district superintendent. A splendid 
teacher of the old school; thorough, painstaking, 
sincere. Hler lesson was a complete success from the 
standpoint of the aim involved. Absolutely a 
teacher-dominated situation with little or no initia- 
tive on the part of the children. With a newe1 


technique of teaching [ would rate her superior, 
but LT can only rate her strong. 


6. “Miss — has good personal appearance, 
good health, great enthusiasm for her work. 
Wins the affection of children and the respect 
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and cooperation of their parents. She is very 
human and has a good sense of humor. Has 
splendid qualities of initiative and originality 
combined with considerable artistic ability. In 
her classroom she provides full opportunity for 
growth and quickly diseerns the varying talents 
of her pupils. She brings enormous quantities of 
material for pupils to use. She maintains excel- 
lent control of a socialized situation. She is an 
indefatigable worker and ever willing to co- 
operate in problems of the school as a whole. She 
has varied interests at home that makes her well 
balaneed.” 

Note by district superintendent. An ideal kinder- 
gartner, who enjoys life herself, enjoys people and 
brings into her classroom freshness, enthusiasm, a 
real love for children and great skill in teaching. 
Her pupils are engaged in worth-while activities, 
direct themselves and are learning good life habits. 
1 rate her superior. 

Humor and Helpfulness 

7. “Miss ———— has a very agreeable person- 
ality, excellent health, splendid enthusiasm for 
work, wonderfully fine sense of humor and sym- 
pathy, great interest in each child in class. Visits 
homes and has excellent cooperation, Very pro- 
gressive and interested in improving her teach- 
ing technique. Has caught the idea of many aec- 
tivities and opportunities for growth, the best 
of all my teachers, I think. Wonderfully eoopera- 
tive with all supervisors. She can discuss an 
educational problem with an open mind. Gets 
fine results in English and little B1 groups. Is 
very successful in making an attractive room, 
despite the great variety of material that must 
be at hand in the modern classroom. Is very 
loval and cooperative in general work. Has keen 
interest in social life outside of school.” 

Note by district superintendent. This is not a 
schoolroom at all, in the conventional sense, but a 
cross section of life. In this primary room many 
useful and interesting activities are being carried 
on by the pupils with a definite outcome in habits, 
skills, and appreciations. The teacher checks each 
pupil to see that he is making the most of himself. 
1 regret L can mark her superior only—l wish 
there were a higher mark. 

8. “Mrs. ———— has a very agreeable person- 
ality, good health, splendid enthusiasm for her 
work. Progressive and interested in improving 
her technique of teaching. Interested in the chil- 
dren in their homes and has fine cooperation 
with homes. Has developed a socialized plan of 
work for her room that gives fine opportunity 
for her pupils’ growth. Cooperates with all su- 
pervisors to a high degree. Has contributed 
much time and thought to assist in general test- 
ing of primary pupils and has been most cooper- 
ative with other primary teachers in working 
for good of individual pupils. Especially strong 
in developing self-reli- 
ance in seat activities 
of little children. Very 
loval and cooperative in 
all general activities. 
Has many interests in 
organizations outside 
of school.” 

Note by district super- 
intendent. This teacher 
appears to be equally 
competent in initiating 
and directing activities 
and in the technique of 
teaching reading. Life in 
this room is exciting and 
happy—a real adventure 
in living. I rate her 
superior. 


Many Qualities 
Contribute 
9. “T find it a bit diffi- 
cult to Mrs. 
—s superiority. 
However, I 


analyze 


believe it 
consists of a combina- 
tion of many good 
teaching qualities. Her 
manner of handling 
primary children com- 


A MODEL CLASS IN THE RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, NORMAL PRACTICE SCHOOL 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


THE TEACHERS 


The efficiency of a school system de- 
pends to a large degree upon the edu- 
cational and professional preparation of 
its teaching staff. The curricula may 
be the best in the country, the school 
buildings may be the best in architec- 
tural design, and the equipment may be 
the best that it is possible to provide, 
but all of these amount to little, unless 
the teachers are well trained and so de- 
voted to their work that they are mak- 
ing every effort to learn about changes 
in methods and materials of instruction. 


—W. S. Deffenbaugh 





bines good leadership ond gentle persuasion. In 
even the briefest visit to her room one senses 
perfect cooperation, both between teacher and 
pupils and among the pupils themselves, pur- 
poseful and. self-directed activity by the pu- 
pils, and a marked sense of happiness and ‘satis- 
faction in well doing” Mrs. ———’s room is 
rich in materials, both useful and decorative, of 


appeal to young children. She is a_ tireless 


worker, alert to improve and advance pro- 
fessionally.” 
Note by district’ superintendent. This teacher 


has provided many interesting things to do and 
to do with. Charming in manner, modern inher 
viewpoint, competent in her technique. | rate her 
superior. 

10. “Mrs. — is alert and well-posted, edu- 
eationally; willing to take suggestions; is loyal 
and cooperates cheerfully. She is dependable. 
She possesses the very desirable ability to know 
each individual child, his weakness and strength. 
She is sympathetic and patient and is untiring 
in her efforts to help her pupils make the most 
of their school life and develop desirable traits 
of character.” 

Note by district superintendent. A very com- 
petent teacher and one who gets results. No waste 
motion, and no loose ends in her classroom. She has 
not yet learned the secret of developing pupil in- 
itiative and tends to dominate the situation unduly. 
A very strong teacher but 1 cannot rate her superior 
until she transfers some responsibility to her pupils. 

11. “Mrs. ——— has the happy knack of mak- 
ing and keeping friends both among parents and 
teachers. She retains her poise in difficult situa- 
tions and is unusually successful in performing 





disagreeable duties without ineurring enmity. 
She possesses good sound common sense, is very 
practical, dresses neatly and is seareely ever ab- 
sent. To be the oldest teacher in the school, so 
far as years are concerned, she is certainly 
getting things done, Nothing is too much bother. 
She is first at school in the morning, last to leave 
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in the afternoon, and most of her evenings are 
spent in devising new methods and in prepara- 
tion for the next day. She is not content to stand 
still, but is on the outlook always for new ideas, 
and better ways of doing things. Mrs. 

takes criticism in the best possible spirit, invites 
it, and will take issue with it in the happiest 
way. Never had a school a more loyal supporter. 
In fact, Mrs. ’s perfect frankness and 
fearlessness are among her greatest assets, and 
I appreciate the fact tremendously that she will 
tell me exactly what she thinks, irrespective of 
whether the telling will make me happy or the 
reverse, The ‘problem’ child,—Mrs. has 
always had a particularly tine way of gaining 
the confidence of these children, and it was in 
large measure in order to get in closer touch 
with the older boys that she consented to take 
after-school playground. She knows all that is 
going on. Mrs. — plans her work well ahead, 
knows exactly the goal she wishes to attain and 
goes right after it. She leads the children on, 
gives the right amount of direction, but gets 
them to do the work and raise the problems. Her 
saving sense of humor and her little quips create 
a very happy situation, if at times a slightly 
hilarious one, and the children learn without 
effort. Mrs. —'s influence is felt throughout 
the entire school. She is one of those rare teach- 
ers who can see things needing attention outside 
her own room and she does not hesitate on the 
schoolyard, in the hallways, ete., to take hold 
when things go wrong. She is possessed of no 
mean executive ability and is as keenly interested 
in and as ambitious for the school as is the prin- 








cipal. Mrs. —-—— is a woman of very fine 
character.” 
Note by district superintendent. The first im- 


pression is that of a very formal teacher, rather 
tart in manner and aggressive. Longer acquaintance 
proves that the teacher is constantly challenging the 
pupils to stand on their own feet, make up their 
own minds, stand up for their own views in face of 
apparent opposition, work out their own problems, 
capitalize their strengths and minimize their weak- 
nesses. Life in her room is certainly not dull, but 
exciting and often amusing. I rate her superior plus. 
A Shy Teacher 

12. “The better people know Mrs. ———— the 
better they like her, and she oceupies a foremost 
place in the hearts of children and parents. Her 
manner may strike one as being slightly eold 
and aloof at first, but that is the result of shy- 
ness and a certain inferiority complex which she 
is very successfully overcoming. She has an at- 
tractive appearance, dresses well, and like Mrs. 
is never absent. Mrs. — has charge 
of musie and art, orchestra and glee clubs, which 
mean a tremendous amount of work before and 
atter school. Mrs, ——— 
gives of her time most 
unselfishly, and many 
times a week may be 
found at school at 7:15 
busily engaged in prep- 
aration for the day. Art 
and musie departments 
ha ve 








many demands 
made upon them by the 
school itself, and by the 
community, and Mrs. 
— has been unfail- 


ingly pleasant in ae- 
ceding to those de- 
mands, Mrs. ——— is 


an accomplished musi- 
cian and is particularly 
enthusiastic and ambi- 
tious for the suecess of 
her pupils. She works 
tirelessly with them, 
and is possessed of ex- 
traordinary patience. I 
marvel sometimes at 
the amount of work she 
gets out of them, and 
the ease with which she 
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- The Federal Courts and the Public Schools 


An Analysis of Federal Court Decisions Regarding the Public Schools, With Reference to 


The fact that the Federal Constitution makes 
no mention of education is not to be interpreted 
as a disavowal by the Federal Government of 
responsibility for education, nor as a laek of in- 
terest on its part in education. On the contrary, 
successive acts of federal legislation point to an 
early and a continuing interest in the encourage- 
ment of publie schools and state institutions of 
higher learning. The ordinance of 1785, resery- 
ing the sixteenth section of public lands for the 
maintenance of publie schools, increased later 
by larger similar grants; the first Morrill Act, 
granting 30,000 acres for each senator and rep- 
resentative in congress for colleges of agricul- 
ture and mechanical arts in each state, represent 
the generosity of the National Government with 
the publie lands then available. The Hatch Act 
ot 1887, the second Morrill Act of 1890, the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914, and the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, are examples of money grants from 
the federal treasury, which have increased 
rather than decreased in amount with each suc- 
cessive reenactment. 

This is the legislative aspect of the matter. 
The executive function is exercised in carrying 
out the mandates of the legislative branch of 
government. What can be said of the part the 
federal judiciary has played in the development 
of our educational system? Have its decisions 
and opinions fostered the growth of our public- 
school idea, or have they cramped that develop- 
ment ¢ Have they been in harmony with, or inim- 
ical to, the best interests of education? Have 
they been strict or liberal interpretations of 
existing legislative enactments pertaining to 
publie education? Have they tended to uphold 
the state’s inherent right to control its own 
schools? Have they upheld the right of every 
child to an equality of educational advantages ? 
These and other questions may be answered by 
an examination of the cases coming before the 
various tribunals of the federal judiciary for 
adjudication. 


Classification of Cases in Federal Courts 

Before entering upon this phase of the study, 
it will be well to briefly describe the manner in 
which and the reasons why cases may be carried 
to the United States courts. Depending upon the 
subject matter of the suit, two classes of eases 
may be tried in federal courts: (1) eases in Jaw 
or equity arising under the Constitution of the 
United States, or treaties under their authority: 
(2) eases of admirality or maritime jurisdiction. 
The second has no connection with schools. Un- 
der the first, cases may arise which appear to 
violate some part of the Constitution, such as the 
fifth and the fourteenth amendments which 
guarantee civil rights beyond the control of 
Congress, and the states, to the effect that 
neither the United States nor the states may 
“deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
Without due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” How certain cases have arisen un- 
der this guarantee will be discussed later. 

Depending upon the parties to the suit, the fol- 
lowing classes of cases may be brought before 
federal courts: 

1. Cases affecting ambassadors, other publie 
ministers, and consuls: 

2. Controversies to which the United States is 
a party; 

3. Controversies between two or more states: 

4. Controversies between a state and citizens 
of another state; 

5. Controversies between a state, or citizen 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 
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6. Controversies between citizens of different 
states. 

It is possible that controversies over school 
matters may arise whereby the United States is 
a party, such as the use of federal funds from 
the Smith-Hughes Act for purposes other than 
outlined by the act. No cases of this nature have 
arisen thus far in our educational history. Two 
or more states have developed difficulties; like- 
wise one state and a citizen of another have gone 
to the courts to settle difficulties. Controversies 
between citizens of different states are the com- 
monest form of school difficulty under the cate- 
gory which we are discussing. 

When we compare the number of cases regard- 
ing public schools and the number regarding a 
variety of other matters reaching the federal 
courts, we are surprised at the paucity of the 
former. It is significant that not until the eve of 
the Civil War did any case come before the fed- 
eral courts for review wherein the public schools 
were a party.’ One of the first cases appeared in 
1859.2 This case arose over differences in the 
interpretation of the act of Congress regarding 
the sixteenth section of lands reserved for the 
use of schools in Indiana. It appears that each 
township demanded the proceeds of its section 
and also demanded its proportionate share of 
other funds provided by the state. The federal 
court upheld the Indiana court in ruling that the 
act of Congress was sufficiently complied with 
by using such funds exclusively for the schools 
of the township, and that the state was not bound 
to provide any additional fund for a township 
receiving such bounty, even though it did pro- 
vide such funds for other parts of the state. 

We observe in this early case a point of view 
expressed by the highest tribunal of our nation 
toward a strict interpretation of the law, but 
also a sensing of the fact that education in a 
democracy is an impartial obligation, and as 
such should be impartially administered. A]- 
though there have come to the federal courts in 
the time between this early case and the one 
recently decided, not more than fifty to sixty 
‘vases dealing with public-school litigation, we 
shall be unable to discuss all of these. Certain 
outstanding ones will be employed to establish 
the framework of the discussion. 


Providing Education for Colored Children 

National crises are productive of significant 
changes in a variety of ways. Commonly they 
elicit legislation of paramount importance. Then 
follows a period of litigation regarding the 
statutes passed. The Civil War with its attend- 
ant period of reconstruction, stands out in the 
nation’s educational progress with particular 
significance since it provoked a problem not be- 
fore recognized, of providing educational facili- 
ties for the colored children. Since education is 
a state function, by what means could colored 
people enforce their rights to an equality of 
educational advantages in a state not inclined to 
recognize such rights? The answer is found in 
the fifth and the fourteenth amendments to the 
Constitution as interpreted by the federal 
judiciary. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed several federal court decisions on the mat- 
ter in question. In Bertonneau v. Board of Di- 
rectors of City Schools,’ it was the opinion of 
the court that where the officers of a state or 
city provide public schools of equal excellence 


Wertain cases wherein colleges and private educa- 
tional institutions were a party occurred earlier than 
this. 

2Springfield Township v. Quick, 63 

3Fed. Cas. No. 1361 (3 Woods, 17 
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for all children between certain ages, but do not 
allow children of colored parents to attend the 
same schools with children of white parents, the 
rights of the former are not thereby impaired in 
violation of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Again in U. 
S. v. Buntin‘* (1882), where an indictment for 
deprivation of civil rights was brought by colored 
parents for their children, it was held that spe- 
cial schools may be established for colored chil- 
dren, but they must be reasonably accessible, and 
must afford substantially equal educational ad- 
vantages with those provided for white children. 
The court, among other things, said in this ease: 

These cases (referring to other cases under 
the civil rights guarantee) maintain that equal- 
ity of rights does not involve the necessity of 
educating white and colored children in the 
same school . . .; that “equality of rights” does 
not imply “identity of rights.” 

This settled the embarrassing problem arising 
in the south over housing the colored and the 
white children in the same school building. An- 
other line of decisions closely related to those 
just mentioned is illustrated in Claybrook v. 
City of Owensboro® (1883), a digest of the opin- 
ion being that an act of a state legislature au- 
thorizing a municipal corporation to levy a tax 
for the benefit of public schools within its limits, 
but directing that the tax collected of the white 
people should be used to sustain public schools 
for white children only, and the tax collected of 
the colored people should be used to sustain 
schools for the colored children, the effect of 
such discrimination being to give the whites ex- 
cellent facilities and a school of nine months, 
and the colored inferior facilities and a school 
session of three months, is contrary to the four- 
teenth amendment and void, under the clause 
guaranteeing every person equal protection of 
the laws. 

It is somewhat difficult for us to harmonize the 
above opinions with that delivered in Cumming 
v. Riehmond County Board of Edueation® 
(1889), in which colored people brought action 
against the board of education of Richmond 
county, Georgia, on the grounds of not providing 
a high school for colored children from funds in 
their hands raised by general taxation, since a 
high school was maintained for white children. 
Mr. Justice Harlan delivering the opinion of the 
court, among other things, said: 

“We may add that while all admit that the 
benefits and burdens of public taxation must be 
shared by citizens without discrimination 
against any class on account of their race, the 
education of the people in schools administered 
by state taxation is a matter belonging to the 
respective states and any interference on the 
part of federal authority with the management 
of such schools cannot be justified, except in the 
case of a clear and unmistakable disregard of 
rights secured by the supreme law of the land.” 

Justice Harlan failed to see any violation of 
the rights of the colored children in the action 
taken by the state authority in permitting this 
county to refuse to provide a high school for 
colored children. The case is somewhat different 
from those previously cited, in that the plaintiffs 
prayed for an injunction against maintaining 
the white high school, and the other fact brought 
out in the case that the board of directors main- 
tained that with funds then available it was im- 
possible to maintain schools for 300 colored ele- 
mentary children, and at the same time, pro- 


910 Fed. 730. 
516 Fed. 297 
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vide a high school for 60 colored children, assert- 
ing that in the interests of the large majority 
they decided to abandon the colored high school. 


The Right of the State to Control Its Schools 
But, the opinion is significant, in that it is a 
direct and forceful expression of the attitude of 
the federal judiciary on the right of the state to 
contro] its own schools. Such an expression per- 
vades the opinions of this body and lends weight 
and dignity, as well as a final ruling, on a matter 
of importance to our 
educational tradition. 
An interpretation of 
the state’s constitution- 
al prerogative to con- 
trol its entire educa- 
tional system was early 
made in Briggs v. John- 


son county’ (1887). 
This case arose over 
the establishment of 


schools and 
their maintenance out 
of public taxation. It 
was held, that the fact 
that free and 
the state university are 
expressly mentioned in 
the constitution of the 
state, and that normal 
schools not men- 
tioned, does not amount 
to a constitutional pro- 
hibition against their 
establishment. ‘*That 
the ignoring of them is 
equal to constitutional 
prohibition is a con- 
struction not favorable 
when applied to a state 
constitution.” Normal schools being public in- 
stitutions, the legislature has the right to grant 
the power of taxation in their support. The 
court further said: “The normal school is the 
legitimate offspring of the school law, aims at 
the very object it seeks to accomplish, and is 
but a link in the educational system of the state.” 

Such a decision has meant much in the provi- 
sion by a state of different types of institutions 
of higher learning, and settles the right of the 
state to go to almost any limit in extending its 
educational facilities. 

Inasmuch as many federal opinions involve 
the interpretation of state statutes, it is perti- 
nent here to determine in what manner the fed- 
eral courts have construed such statutes. 


normal 
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The Power to Issue Bonds 

While it has been pointed out that our highest 
system of courts liberally construes state consti- 
tutional prerogatives, does such a construction 
obtain in the case of statute law? The question 
may be answered by citing a typical case. In 
Erwin v. St. Joseph Board of Public Schools® 
(1880) the claim was made by the board, that 
implied power authorized the issuance of bonds; 
that on account of the nature of the corporation 
a liberal construction should be indulged in; 
that on account of the nature of the corporation, 
the law exists, the construction given by those 
whose duty it was to carry it out should prevail. 
It was pointed out by the court that under the 
charter and the law of 1855, no power was 
granted to issue bonds and such limitation by 
law must be observed. The court ruled that a 
strict interpretation should be made of the ex- 
isting law. 

In Ashuelot National Bank v. School District 
No. 7 of Nebraska® similar language was em- 
ployed and in relation to a similar issue. The 
case was brought to the United States Circuit 

74 Dill. 178. 

$12 Fed. 680. 


°56 Fed. 197; see also 41 Fed 
12929 Fed. 1. 
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Court on a writ of error, the aforesaid bank at- 
tempting to recover on bonds purchased from 
the school district. While the act of February 15, 
1869, see. 30, provided that “Any school district 
shall have the power and authority to borrow 
money to pay for sites of schoolhouses, to erect 
buildings thereon, and to furnish the same, by a 
vote of the majority of the qualitied voters of 
said district, at any annual meeting,” this act 
did not include the power to issue negotiable 
instruments. The court ruled that “the bonds 
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were issued without authority conferred by stat- 
ute in express language and that such authority 
will not be implied in any circumstance.” 

Another ease!® bears out the same construe- 
tion of state statutes. It was brought by an arehi- 
tect to recover for fees he averred were due for 
services connected with the proposed erection of 
a school building. The court said in part: 

Since the powers of a board of education are 
statutory only, and it can make no valid econ- 
tract for the building of a schoolhouse, or the ex- 
penditure of public moneys for any object eon- 
nected with the proposed building of a school- 
house, except that contract is supported by stat- 
utory authority, it has no power to employ an 
architeet to prepare plans for a building costing 
not to exceed $400,000, when only $200,000 has 
been appropriated for the purposes of high-school 
sites, procuring plans and specifications, and for 
high-school construction. 

Several other cases might be cited to confirm 
the same point. Our federal courts have clearly 
indicated their recognition of the fact that the 
schools of a state are a creature of the legislature 
and acquire their power upon the express author- 
ity of that body as included in statutory law. 


The Law Affecting Teachers 

It is of interest to know that so few cases 
affecting teachers have reached the federal 
courts. Two illustrations may here be used. The 
first, Caldwell v. School District No. 7 of Ore- 
gon" in 1893, was a ease brought by a teacher 
to recover on a two-year contract which extended 
beyond the term of some of the board members 
and which contained no definite salary stipula- 
tion. The court ruled that a contract of employ- 
ment of a teacher is not. void for uncertainty 
and declared for the teacher. The second ease 
involves many issues, but reveals the attitude of 
the federal judiciary on the high calling of the 
teacher. The case!” is one brought by a Mrs. 
Fisher who, in 1892, received a judgment against 
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the board of directors of the city schools of New 
Orleans for salary due her and other teachers, 
which judgment was revived in 1902. Then an 
act of the general assembly of Louisiana in 1912, 
provided that 5 per cent of the total revenue col- 
leeted for schools should be applied annually to 
reduce the judgments of previous years. Hence, 
in 1916 the ease was taken to the circuit court 
of appeals. The school commissioners had refused 
to pay the judgments in question on the ground 
that the board had been changed from Board of 
Directors of the City 
Schools of New Orleans 
to Board of Directors 
of the Publie Schools, 
Parish of Orleans, and 
that it was a different 
corporation. The court 
ruled otherwise, saying, 
“the latter is successor 
to all the powers and 


liabilities of the for- 
mer.” Besides stating 


that the statutes declare 
that the board “shall” 
apply all excess of reve- 
nue above 95 per cent 
to judgments of previ- 
years, the court 
continued : 

“The argument offer- 
ed by the respondent to 
the etfect that the pay- 
ment of the percentage 
thus dedicated would be 
inimical to the cause of 
education and the gen- 
eral welfare of the 
schools in the city, does 
not seem tenable. Sure- 
ly none other than the 
members of such a board as the respondent here 
are under more lofty or compelling obligation to 
respect and satisfy the just demands of those 
teachers who consecrate their lives to the nurture 
and training of vouth, unselfish, laborious, and 
sacrificial members of the community, who wield 
the keys to unlock the portals of the mind and 
make radiant its darkness with the light retlect- 
ed by learning’s ample page.” 


ous 


The Law Affecting Textbooks 

With the passage of legislation in several 
states on the matter of textbooks, we would an- 
ticipate considerable litigation, and since the 
publishers are usually citizens of another state, 
it was to be expected that some of the cases 
would reach the federal courts, especially in view 
of the clause in the fourteenth amendment pro- 
viding that property shall not be taken without 
due process of law. While as early as 18891 a 
ease reached the federal court in which a con- 
tract for supplying specified textbooks to a cer- 
tain district was the cause of difficulty, it was 
a local matter. More recently the legality of state 
textbook legislation has been attacked in the 
state courts and in a few instances the cases 
have reached federal courts. In 1920, the Mac- 
millan Company" brought suit in equity in the 
United States District Court for the District of 
Michigan to restrain the state superintendent 
of public instruction from enforcing the statute 
that school officials were prohibited from buying 
any books for their schools, except from those 
listed with the state superintendent and at prices 
therein fixed. The Macmillan Company alleged 
that the law was unconstitutional on the grounds 
that it was— 

1. In contravention of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, since they could not sell at the prices listed 
without loss, and this was taking property with- 
out due process of law; 


BTvison v. School Com’rs. 39 Fed. 735. ; 
“Macmillan Co. v. Johnson, state superintendent of 


publie instruction of Michigan, 269 Fed. 28. 
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2. An attempt to regulate interstate com- 
merece 5 

3. Discrimination against certain dealers. 

A part of the statute reads: “No board of edu- 
cation or school official in any school district in 
this state shall purchase, procure, buy, exchange, 
adopt, or permit to be used in the schools of any 
such district any school textbook which is not 
listed with the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion as hereinafter provided.” 

In writing the opinion of the court this was 
said: “The act in question fixes the only terms 
and conditions on which the state is willing to 
deal with persons desiring to sell textboks . . .; 
but no attempt is made to compel anyone to so 
deal with these public authorities. It was proper 
for the legislature to prescribe such conditions 
and to require that school officials should com- 
ply with the regulations, inasmuch as the gen- 
eral power of control of the public schools of 
this state is vested in the Legislature.” 

The other case’ is similar in that its bill 
charges that the act transgresses the fifth and 
the fourteenth amendments on the grounds of 
deprivation of property without due process of 
law, beeause textbook prices had sharply risen 
since the passage of the act and necessitated a 
loss to those selling; abridges the appellant’s 
rights and immunities; and denies to it the equal 
protection of the laws. This company also lost 

its suit. 


The Law on Instruction in the English Language 


Qur more recent national erisis, the world 
war, elicited considerable legislation with re- 
spect to educational matters within the system 
itself. The curriculum came in for attack. Even 
before 1917, a policy had been legislated into 
being in many states on the matter of instrue- 
tion in the English language. Following the war, 
other states passed more drastic laws, an out- 
standing example of these being the state of 
Nebraska, which enacted a statute’® on this 
matter, as follows: 

“No person, individually or as a teacher, shall 
in any private, denominational, parochial, or 
publie school, teach any subject to any person in 
any language other than the English language.” 

The right of a state to exercise its police power 
to the extent of prohibiting the teaching of 
foreign languages in private and_ parochial 
schools was promptly tested in the courts. In 
1919, the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri?? and other loeal churehes brought action 
in the supreme court of Nebraska to test the 
constitutionality of the act. This tribunal up- 
held the law. In 1919, the Towa legislature passed 
a law similar to the Nebraska act, the constitu- 
tionality of which was also tested and upheld in 
that state’s highest tribunal.'® Likewise a case 
involving the same issue came before the su- 
preme court of Ohio’? in 1921, and was upheld. 
Then for a second time, in 1922, the Nebraska 
supreme court passed upon and upheld its own 
state statute.”° 

At this juncture the case was appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, which tribunal 
reversed the Nebraska decision and, of course, 
invalidated a large body of statutory enactment 
on this issue in that and in other states as well. 
Justice McReynolds wrote the opinion of the 
supreme court, in which he in part said: 

“The problem for our determination is whether 
the statute as construed and applied, reasonably 
infringes upon the liberty guaranteed to the 
plaintiff in error by the fourteenth amendment, 
‘No state . . . shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law.’ 

“Evidently the legislature has attempted ma- 


15(1921) Chas. Scribner’s Sons v. Board of Education 
of Dist. No. 102, Cook County, Ill., 278 Fed. 366. 

%Laws of Nebraska, 1919, Chap. 249. 

“Nebraska District of Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Mo. et al v. MceKelvie, 175 N.W. 531. 

State v. Bartels, 181 N.W. 508. 

“Pohl vy. State, 132 N.E. 20. 

“Myer v. State, 181 N.W. 100. 
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terially to interfere with the calling of modern 
language teachers, with the opportunities of pu- 
pils to aequire knowledge, and with the power of 
parents to control the edueation of their own.” 

Perhaps this decision upset more statutory en- 
actment in the states than had any other federal 
decision on school matters. Its influence on our 
educational system is far-reaching. It practically 
said to the states, “so far ean you go and no 
farther in your control over the destinies of the 
children of the state.” 

Another decision of consequential bearing on 
power of the state to legislate the specific form- 
ula for the education of its children is the recent 
Oregon case. In 1922, the legislature of that 
state passed a statute which required all chil- 
dren of the state between the ages of 8 and 16 
year to attend the public schools, the act to be- 
come effective September 1, 1926. Suit was 
promptly brought in equity in the federal 
courts?! and the statute declared unconstitu- 
tional, the chief argument being as follows: 

“Well-known eallings and occupations, the 
state, under the police power, may regulate, but 
not prohibit, where to do so would violate the 
fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. .. . Private and parochial schools have 
existed almost from time immemorial. They have 
the same interest in fostering primary education 
as the state; and appropriate regulation will 
place them under the supervision of school au- 
thorities, so that they will not escape the duty 
of proper instruction. Hence, the act in question 
is not necessary or essential for the proper en- 
foreement of the state’s school policy. The right 
of such schools to teach in the grammar grades 
is as inherent as the right of a teacher to teach 
German in the grammar grades.?? It is within 
the liberty of the fourteenth amendment. A de- 
nial of such rights is a deprivation of property 
without due process of law. 

“As often heretofore pointed out, rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution may not be abridged 
by legislation which has no reasonable relation 
to some purpose within the competency of the 
state. The fundamental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments in this Union repose ex- 
cludes any general power of the state to stand- 
ardize its children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public-school feachers only. The 
child is not the mere creature of the state; those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize 
and prepare him for additional obligations.” 


"Society of Sisters, etc., v. Pierce, 296 Fed. Rep. 928; 
affirmed 28 U.S. 510. 

2The court was here alluding to the Nebraska lan- 
guage case, supra. 
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We are able to harmonize these recent deci- 
sions with those pertaining to the state text- 
book statutes in this manner: The federal courts 
upheld the textbook statutes as not violating 
the fourteenth amendment on the ground that 
such statutes were merely supervisory; they did 
not prohibit the sale of textbooks, but regulated 
such sale by setting up certain conditions to be 
met by those wishing to sell textbooks. On the 
other hand, the effect of the recent Nebraska and 
Oregon statutes was virtually to destroy the oc- 
cupation of certain teachers by removing the raw 
products upon which these teachers worked—the 
children. Had these statutes been supervisory 
in character, no doubt they would have been 
upheld by the federal courts. 

Having pointed out that the passage of legis- 
lation of a certain character by several states 
provokes litigation to test such legislation, we 
ean safely predict that in the near future such 
matters as teacher tenure, salary schedules, and 
the enlargement of the administrative unit will 
in all probability provoke controversies, some 
of which will reach the federal courts for final 
ruling. Already the matter of tenure is getting 
to the courts in states having tenure laws. 

Summarizing, we may state that: 

1. The decisions of our federal judiciary have 
fostered the growth of our great public-school 
ideas and ideals. 

2. They have been in harmony with the best 
interests of education. 

3. With respect to the state constitutions, 
their decisions have been most liberal; but with 
respect to statutory law, strict. 

4. In general, they have tended to uphold the 
right of the state to control the educational 
destinies of its children, but halting any steps 
that would tend to deprive parents of rights in 
behalf of their children or of making the child 
a creature of the state. 

5. They have from the beginning upheld the 
right of every child to an equality of educational 
advantages. 


MR. PACKARD APPOINTED COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION FOR MAINE 


Mr. Bertram E. Packard, who was recently 
appointed Commissioner of Education for 
Maine, is a native of that state and was educated 
in its public schools. He is a graduate of Bates 
College and the University of Maine and holds 
degrees from both institutions. Mr. Packard has 
had a wide experience in schoolwork, having 
been principal and superintendent in a number 
of the Maine schools. He was superintendent of 
schools at Camden, Thomaston, and Sanford, 
and was deputy commissioner of education from 
1922 to 1929. 

Mr. Packard is a member of the National 
Education Association and is active in all the 
state educational associations. 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOL STUDIED BY NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOL BOARD 


An investigation of the possibilities of the all- 
year school plan as a means of meeting the 
steady increase in demand for summer-school 
study, and the formulation of a comprehensive 
and closely coordinated plan for providing voca- 
tional education for manually minded pupils 
were among the recent recommendations of the 
committee on finance and budget of the New 
York City board of education. 

In suggesting the advisability of a study of 
the all-year-round types of school organization, 
the committee pointed out that pleas were pre- 
sented for the establishment of a summer even- 
ing high school. The committee pointed out that, 
in most of its major instructional activities, 
the board is conducting, in point of time, al- 
though not in name or in type of organization, 
forms of all-year-round schools. Public demand 
will require that opportunities for such exten- 
sion service continue to be available. It is ex- 
pected that the special committee will investi- 
gate and make its report upon the advantages 
and disadvantages of the plan at an early date. 





Miss Sabina Holds Her Class 


A Night-School Episode 


Marjorie Raynale 


If it be true that the amount of “make-up” a 
woman uses is a gauge of her interest in men, it 
is only fair to state that Miss Sabina Brush wore 
no make-up at all. Slender she was, and color- 
Jess, and almost forty. 

Principal Brown of the MeMurray Evening 
School remained seated and eved her over his 
spectacles: “You've come to teach the Interme- 
diate Class?” 

She nodded, Little lines ran from the corners 
of her lips up to her thin nose. She stared at 
him blankly, through her glasses, as one stares 
at an inferior. 

“You've had experience with foreigners?” the 
principal glanced at a bundle of papers under 
her arm. 

“On the course at the University.” 

He frowned, pushed his spectacles back upon 
the bridge of his nose, and tilted his chin to look 
at her. “I wonder if the school board realizes that 
Intermediates are hard to hold. Beginners flock 
here, just as beginners flock to everything; but 
the Intermediates know enough English to be a 
bit blase, and the teacher who doesn’t please 
them soon finds herself without a class. You un- 
derstand, of course, that if vou have less than 
fifteen, the room-is closed ¢” 

Miss Sabina made no answer other than to 
shift the weight of her bundle, but the small eves 
back of her glasses held glints like sun-lit ice. 

The man glanced from her turban, down the 
close-buttoned coat, to a pair of high-laced shoes; 
and then he added, without enthusiasm: “Any 
attendance above fifteen is, of course, a tribute 
to the teacher’s personality.” 

Until this last remark, the lower part of Miss 
Sabina’s face had hung limp and expressionless ; 
but something in it made her smile. And when 
she smiled—oh, when she smiled! Lines from 
mouth to nose were lost in pretty curves. The 
ice-glints melted into sapphire. A new Sabina. 

Principal Brown arose quickly. He motioned 
with his hand to a curtained-off corner of the 
office. “Just hang your hat and coat there, and 
T’ll take you up.” 

Miss Sabina obeved, and, in a blue dress with 
its white lace collar, she appeared school-teacher- 
ish enough. One could imagine her before a day 
class, saying: “Now, children, how many proofs 
have we that the earth is round?” But although 
she looked the part, she had never taught a day 
in her life; had never, until now, been inside a 
publie school. 





Nearly everyone thrills to adventure—to the 
spell of a new path taken for the first time. But 
as she followed the principal along musty-smell- 
ing halls, and up some worn stairs, Miss Sabina 
felt no happy sensation in being, at last, a wage 
earner. She was thinking that after one month’s 
teaching of these blase Intermediates, she would 
get a check for seventy dollars—almost the price 
of three points in the lace collar she wore. 

“Tt’s a big school,’—the principal was pufting 
a little from the exertion of climbing. 

“Yes,” she answered, her eyes upon parallel 
dark streaks which ran up the banister railing, 
and which she did not put her hand upon, as 
he did. 

The lace had been bought on her last trip to 
Europe—that trip from which she’d come home 
to find that a certain bad investment had made 
her at least temporarily poor. “What nationality 
are the people?” she asked, by way of making 
conversation. 

“From the countries of Northern Europe. Also 
a Mexican or two. You’ll find them interesting.” 

She nodded, but did not return the forced 
smile which he gave her. 
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Children in the grades must attend school; the 
teacher need not hold them by her personality 
or personal interest in their welfare. In the night 
school the situation is quite different; the pupils 
need not continue if the teacher fails to deliver 
what the class feels that it needs. The present 
sketch will interest school-board members be- 
cause it quite accurately reflects the night-school 
teacher’s problem. 
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This teaching had been the 
shortest cut to self-support, and she’d accepted 
the idea as she accepted almost everything else 
in life--indifferently. To an outsider, the key- 
note of her whole nature might seem to be just 
that—indifference, She could pass the most at- 
tractive of shop windows, without a second 
glanee; could watch a really funny play un- 
smilingly; could sit dry-eved before a drama 
which reached out to give one’s heart a squeeze. 
Indifference! 

But ask little Duteh Margaret who took eare 
of Miss Sabina’s flat. Ask her about the three- 
minute eggs in the morning; about the tea pot 
which must be rinsed five times with boiling 
water; about the frightened children whose 
roller skating awoke her before nine. “Indeed 
no,” the litthe maid would assure vou. “Unin- 
different she is as Negri herself.” 

Margaret had left Miss Sabina’s employ just 
that morning, after staving an extra day—a day 
for which she was not paid. She’d intended this 
small gift to go unnoticed, and had been con- 
fused and contrite when Miss Sabina pointed 
out the date. “The new ‘place’ begins not ’till 
tomorrow, so I think—” But Miss Sabina, see- 
ing through confusion and excuse, had thanked 
her in the way that all givers of gifts should be 
thanked; and the girl had taken the kiss rever- 
ently, with starry eves. Fun-loving little Mar- 
garet trving to place one of her rare holidays 
before an idol, who she thought, was blind! As 
she followed the prineipal along the upstairs 
hall, Miss Sabina pondered upon the humor of 
this—the uneanny funniness of it. 

The doors on either side of the hall were num- 
bered, and when they came to 41, the principal 
opened it and held it for her. 

“This—is— your—new—teacher.” He spoke 
very distinctly to the thirty men and women who 
were seated at desks which seemed to be too 
small for them. 

They smiled at Miss Brush and nodded. 

“Send down to me for any supplies you need,” 
he told her; and then, with a friendly nod of his 
own, he was gone. 


night-sehool 


When the door had closed upon the principal, 
Miss Brush felt as did Daniel, perhaps, during 
his very first moment among the lions. A slight, 
sinking sensation. It soon passed, however, be- 
cause faith came to her rescue: the sure, swift 
faith born of a University course. 

“Olass,” she said, unrolling her bundle of pa- 
pers and beginning to distribute them, “the sub- 
ject of tonight’s lesson is—Abraham Lincoln.” 

As simple as that! 

* * * 

Next evening, which was Tuesday, Miss Sa- 
bina had fifteen pupils. On Wednesday there 
were nine, and on Thursday, the last school eve- 
ning of the week, she taught her carefully pre- 
pared lesson to five people—five! 

No one who has not been through it, can know 
the heartache in such an experience. It involves 
a slow and tortuous whittling of one’s pride 
down to the quick . . . and through it. Twenty- 
five pairs of eyes have disliked you in spite of 
your best efforts to win their favor—in spite of 
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all the “personality” at your command. They 
have disliked vou so much that tonight they are 
not here. 

It was a surprising thing to see the distress 
upon Miss Sabina’s face; the frequent biting of 
her lips, as she sat at her desk now and regarded 
those who were left from the tragedy. Her five 
survivors. 

There was Mr. Niekolich, a dark-eved man 
from Czechoslovakia, whose voice was rich and 
pleasant. Often she’d ask him extra questions, 
that she might enjoy those easy tones. There was 
Mr. Mendly, a voung Austrian who listened to 
her eagerly. There was Mrs. De Leon, an Italian 
woman, who wore such thick-glassed spectacles 
that it was difficult to see her eves through them; 
and, little Gretehen—of about nineteen—whose 
fair hair was twisted into a tight, grandmother- 
ish knob at the back of her head. Across from 
Gretchen sat a tall voung fellow whose friendly 
smile dug dimples into his cheeks. He spoke 
Freneh, and his name was Paul. 

All evening Miss Sabina had kept glancing at 
the door. All evening her ears had strained to 
hear steps along the hall—steps whieh, when 
they sounded, always went right by. Toward nine 
o'clock, she asked them, timidly, through stiff- 
ened lips: “Is there anything the matter with 
my lessons ¢” 

“Nothing is the matter,” Mr. Niekolich an- 
swered. She noticed that his hair was graying 
at the temples. “Not too difficult. Not too easy. 
Just right.” 

And when she pointed to the empty seats, he 
only looked at them and shrugged. 

“But, we must have fifteen,” she told him 
quickly. “If not, the room is eloséd.” 

“Closed!” echoed Mr. Nickolich, bringing his 
evebrows together in a frown. 

“Closed!” repeated Mr. Mendly, staring. 

“T have two friends who might learn English,” 
comforted Gretchen in her small, piping voice. 

“Monday I will my daughter bring,” this from 
Mrs. De Leon. 

Miss Sabina thanked them and tried to smile. 

When they had gone, she removed her glasses 
and stared at the rows of empty seats. She 
leaned her elbows on the desk, pressed her 
fingers to her temples, and tried not to ery. With- 
in her, was a strange trembling. Her mouth 
drooped as if she were very tired, and tense lines 
ran from the corners of her lips to her thin 
nose—lines not unlike picture wire from a frame 
up to the nail. 

A knock at the door. She pressed her glasses 
quickly on again, and looked. Standing in the 
doorway was a plump woman of about Miss 
Sabina’s own age. She had smooth, parted-in- 
the-middle hair, and a round, smiling face. 

“Good evening. I teach room 43. How many 
did vou have tonight ?” 

The “How many did you have tonight?” 
hurt Miss Sabina like a knife thrust. She did 
not know that, among evening-school teachers, 
it substitutes for “How do you do? How are 
you’” and no greeting is really complete with- 
out it. 

“My name’s Corey,” the visitor said, not wait- 
ing for an answer, “Edith Corey. I began most 
of your pupils.” 

“Oh, the beginners! They’re easier to—hold— 
aren’t they?” remembering what the principal 
had told her. 

The visitor shook her head. “No. I never saw a 
night-school class that was easy to hold; and ]’ve 
been teaching them eight vears.” 

Miss Brush sighed. “How 
have?” she asked. 

“Thirty-two.” 


many did you 
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It has been said that life is a comedy to those 
who think, a tragedy to those who feel. Miss 
Sabina, who had done so little of either, was 
feeling now. And with solemn tragedy in her 
eyes, she said: “I don’t believe I’ve any — — 
personality.” 

The visitor laughed. “Nonsense!” Such 
warmth and musie was in the laugh that it pene- 
trated right down into one’s heart. Even Miss 
Sabina felt its magic, and she smiled back, 
wanly. “You'll learn,” Miss Corey told her. “The 
main thing is to make them like you.” 

“Ive — —- tried,” said Miss Sabina. 

“You see,” Miss Corey continued, ignoring 
this, “these people work hard all day, and at 
night they’re always having to choose between 
a warm, comfortable bed, and a hard uneomfort- 
able desk. If we would entice them toward the 
desk, we must be buoyant, enthusiastic, given 
to laughter. Especially given to laughter. The 
foreigner’s body is often very tired, but his soul 
is always hungry for those things: light and 
laughter and happiness.” 

Miss Sabina’s eves widened. She remembered 
how serious she had been before her pupils. To 
her unsmiling question she’d received unsmiling 
answers. And between each question and answer 
the wall clock had ticked a loud, bored monotone. 
No wonder—no wonder—! 

“Somehow,” Miss Corey was saying, “we must 
make them forget their beds. That’s our problem. 
We must make them want to be alive—and to 
live! And, of course, we must really care.” 

Care for these shabby people——these men 
with the thick, red necks, these women with the 
rouged lips and the untidy hair? Care for them! 
Miss Sabina winced. But, what she did eare for 
was that she should not be a failure. Failure 
hurt. Failure pressed at one’s throat, and made 
one’s eves burn: failure which was illustrated 
by this woman having 32 while she had 5. 

“Its a good idea,” Miss Corey continued, “to 
shake hands with them when they come. I know 
that some teachers ‘draw the line’ at that, but its 
a confession they feel themselves a little better 
than their pupils. Don’t you think so?” 

Miss Sabina colored. 

“T always send postal cards to those who have 
been absent, or else make personal calls.” She 
moved toward the door. “But, of course, you 
know all this, and I’ve probably bored you. Come 
and see me once in awhile—just in the next 
room.” 

“Don’t go!’ 

“T have to. The 9:30 bus never waits.” Next 
moment Miss Sabina was alone. 

Gathering up the lesson papers, she made sev- 
eral resolutions: she would buy picture post 
cards at the corner drug store. On Monday, when 
the pupils came, she would shake hands with 
them. A good night-school teacher is buoyant, 
enthusiastic, given to laughter. Especially given 
to laughter—. On Monday evening she would 
he like that. On Monday evening—! 

But it was with great difficulty and much em- 
barrassment that she extended her hand to her 
first arrival when school opened again. 

“Mr. Moreno!” she gushed, letting go of her 
smile. “I’m so glad you came early. I missed you 
last Thursday, too.” 

He returned her smile, showing magnificent 
teeth. “T receiv-ed vour card,” he told her. 

With practice, her greeting to the twentieth 
pupil was more natural. She even added a per- 
sonal question or two. 

“Yes, I nearly lose my seeing when husband 
he die. I make tears and tears and tears. The 
doctor say: ‘You will have blind.’ But I eannot 
lielp,” explained Mrs.’Le Leon, after she had in- 
troduced her daughter. 

So much life-history in a sentence! What dif 
ference did it make to Miss Sabina whether er 
why an Italian woman had sacrificed her eye 

sight? The important thing was that she should 
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MR. JOS. HIXSON BECOMES DIRECTOR OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR NEW 
YORK STATE 
Mr. Joseph H. Hixson, formerly assistant in 
the school buildings and grounds division of the 
New York State Education Department, has re- 
cently been appointed as director of the depart- 

ment, to succeed Frank Wood. 





MR. JOSEPH H. HIXSON, 
Director Division of School Buildings and Grounds, 
State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York 


Mr. Hixson has held a number of administra- 
tive positions in Ohio and New York schools. 
Since January, 1928, he has filled the office of 
assistant to the director of the department of 
school buildings and grounds of NewYork State. 
Mr. Hixson holds a number of degrees given by 
Ohio State University, and is completing work 
leading to the Ph.D. degree at the same insti- 
tution. He is a member of the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
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be suecessful in holding a class of fifteen. That 
Sabina Brush should attract them by her per- 
sonality. That she should not fail! 

During the lesson, she remembered Miss Co- 
rey’s advice, and was on “tip-toe” every minute. 
She made them laugh. She fairly radiated happi- 
ness. “Watch me force a smile on the puffy lips 
of that old Mexican,” she told herself, just be- 
fore nine o’clock. “There! He thinks I’m a good 
teacher now. He likes me. See how his glances 
follow me admiringly. He has forgotten his bed !” 

The old Mexican’s eyes were very blood-shot. 

“Did you work hard today?” she asked him, 
brightly. 

He nodded. “I begin work at four o’clock.” 

“In the morning?’ Her mouth dropped open 
a little. 

He nodded again. 

“You come to night school after working like 
that?” Until now she had asked questions with a 
forced outward gaiety, and an inward indiffer- 
ence; but the idea of this old man’s day begin- 
ning at four made her pause. She thought of 
what she herself was doing at that hour—at eight 
o’clock—even at nine. 

“But vou have a rest in the afternoon?” she 
asked, in real concern. 

He shook his head. “When I] learn English, I 
get better job, maybe.” 

“That’s true. But I think its very wonderful 

your coming here. Quite wonderful, indeed!” 

Something had snapped the veil of her indif 
ference, and, suddenly she Saw. Why, this old 
man—this clumsy fellow, with the great, scarred 
hands—he was a hero. As much of a hero in his 
way, perhaps, as an American who walked six 


miles for a book; as one who starved with his 
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men, that they might take Valley Forge. From 
four in the morning until after nine at night! 
No wonder she must keep “on tip-toe” to hold 
his interest. No wonder she must care! But 
surely this pathetic old crusader was worth it— 
worth that Sabina Brush should care! 

Answers to her questions were more spontane- 
ous now. She was winning them. They liked her. 

“How long have you earned your living?” she 
asked Mr. Nickolich, by way of drill with the 
phrase “how long.” 

“Three years,” came a surprising answer. He 
was immaculately dressed. His hands were well- 
kept; his finger nails mooned. What of him in 
those intervening years? Who was he? Mystery 
here: romance. 

In articulating distinctly, she used both lips, 
and her white teeth flashed when she spoke. Her 
smile came and went frequently. Her eyes were 
blue, and warm and eager. She played her part 
well. Even Miss Corey would have said that she 
cared, 

When the pupils were filing out, she said to 
Gretchen: “Paul did not come tonight. Do you 
know why ?” 

“Paul is work overtime.” 

“He will be here tomorrow ”” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Paul’s a nice boy.” Miss Sabina had noticed 
the girl’s blush. 

The little pupil laughed up at her. “He tink 
himself a bery nice boy,” she answered, saucily, 
and fled. 

After that first successful evening, Miss Sa- 
bina took her night-school problems home and 
pondered upon them. Often she awoke early in 
the morning and lay staring at the ceiling and 
thinking of first one and then another of her 
pupils. The young Austrian to whom she’d at- 
tempted to explain the nebular hypothesis before 
discovering him to be a graduate of two foreign 
universities; the white-faced Polish man _ to 
whom she’d offered money when he was “out of 
work” and later helped him to solve his income 
tax report on seven thousand dollars; the hard- 
handed little person---not a day over thirty—who 
had smiled proudly when Mr. Klakoff introduced 
her as “My Old Woman.” And the homely, cross- 
eyed Mexican with the badly pinned up hair, 
who always left early because: “My husband 
likes not to have me out alone.” 

She could see the humor of these things, and 
the beauty of them, through their humor. But it 
was as if she watched from a pedestal — — look- 
ing down. 

“You’re not one of them,” Miss Corey said, in 
her frank way. “You’ve made believe you’re glad 

to see them for so long that now you are perhaps 
glad. And, because you think they deserve it, you 
try to do your duty by them. But you’re not 
really democratic.” 

“T am,” Miss Sabina objected. “I see-that this 
world’s as much mine as their’s, but also as much 
their’s as mine. How could anyone be more demo- 
cratic than that?” 

“You don’t love any one of them, though. Wait 
until your heart strings get tangled—as mine 
often have. Then you’ll see what I mean. You 
think you don’t look down at them now. Still, 
you do. But wait. Just wait.” 


After all, it was little Gretchen who found 
Miss Sabina’s heart strings and wound herself 
up in them. Gretchen of the quaint long dress 
and dear little piping voice; Gretchen of the 
small, sunny face and the queerly dressed hair. 
Gretchen whose thin lips tightened when she 
looked at the Mexican girl. 

If it had not been for the Mexican girl, per- 
haps Miss Sabina would not have been so in- 
terested. But just as Gretchen and Paul were 
beginning to wait for each other after class and 
walk home together; just as Paul’s dimples were 
beginning to dance exclusively for her, and their 
eyes beginning to send secret messages about 
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such words in the lesson as “beloved,” and 
“marital,” just then the new Senorita arrived. 

Miss Peggy Moreno was like a Spanish beauty 
finely done in cameo. Her cheeks and lips were 
rouged artistically. The skin across her nose 
and forehead suggested olive satin; and down to 
the neck of her dress—more olive satin. Her 
eyes were darker than her hair, which shone like 
polished jet. Wondrous eyes, soft and smolder- 
ing. And these things, together with her exqui- 
site perfumes, blew a miniature hurricane into 
Miss Sabina’s classroom. 

But perhaps the Mexican girl’s greatest charm 
lay in her utter lack of self-consciousness. “Is 
what?” she would ask, in her sweet, perplexed 
manner. And everyone would hasten to explain 
to her. 

“Oh,” with an enlightened smile. “Thank you. 
So stupid me. I understand nossing !” 

One by one the younger men of the class suc- 
cumbed to her spell; last of all, he of the dimples. 
After that, Miss Sabina could not bear to Jook 
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into Gretchen’s face. Her lips were tense; her 
eyes those of a hurt kitten. Never did she ac- 
knowledge her rival as such, however. She was 
always finding the Mexican girl’s place in the 
book; always ready with a nudge when she did 
not hear a question; always whispering correct 
pronunciations when she read aloud. But no 
longer did she wait for Paul to walk home with 
her. At the nine o’clock bell she flew. 

Miss Sabina’s heart ached for her. Ached for 
the gentle misery in her eyes; the tears behind 
the plucky little smile. Against Peggy, Gret- 
chen’s small charms faded into limpness; and 
she did not try to win Paul back with them. She 
directed all her pretty teasing now toward the 
Polish man. 

“The wood is shopped, is it?” she’d mock, in a 
tone with just enough tenderness to dull its 
edge. “Oh, yes. The wood is shopped!” 

And the Polish man, looking at her, probably 
wished himself young again. 
he of the dimples. 


... As young as 
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So much did Gretchen’s threatened romance 
mean to Miss Sabina that when the fair Mexi- 
ean confided one night after class that she was 
going back to her own country to “marry with 
my sweetheart,” the teacher held out her hand 
with a relieved smile, and wished her luck. 

“Miss Moreno has gone back to Mexico,” she 
announced. “She left a sweetheart, it seems, and 
is returning now to marry him.’ 

There were glances toward Gretchen. But 
neither she nor Paul pretended interest in the 
news. Only a tighter gripping of the book in her 
small hands; a quick, backward movement of her 
feet below the desk. 

But if Miss Sabina expected to see the ro- 
manee resumed, she was disappointed. Gretchen 
stepped upon the vacated throne, and reigned 
classroom goddess as before, but Paul was not 
included in her court. She looked through and 
past him, as if he did not exist. 


(Continued on Page 138) 


selecting Apparatus for the Science Departments 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly Specialist U. S. Bureau of Education 


A recent study of methods followed by school 
boards in the purchase of apparatus and sapplies 
for the science classes in high and other schools 
would lead the writer to believe that less atten- 
tion and control are shown in this than in the 
purchase of any other regular teaching equip- 
ment. This conclusion is reached as a result of a 
considerable number of visits and interviews by 
the writer with city superintendents, school busi- 
ness managers, supervisors of science, high- 
school principals, and science teachers. 

In cities where the superintendents do the 
buying, according to the statements of the ma- 
jority interviewed, they buy just what the science 
teachers ask for, if the requisition is approved 
by the high-school principal, and the money 
allotted for science purposes permit. Very few of 
these superintendents are science men and fewer 
still have any real information concerning what 
a particular science department should have. 


When Business Factors Buy 

In the larger cities where business managers 
or purchasing agents are employed, the matter 
is, as a rule, left to these agents. Most of them 
have been trained in general business, account- 
ancy, or in the building trades, and few are 
found who have had any experience in science 
work. Their general method is to take the lists 
of materials requested by the science teachers, 
and forwarded through the principals, and ask 
three or more dealers in laboratory apparatus 
and supplies to quote prices. Award is then made 
to the lowest bidder on each item without any 
qualified person passing on the quality of the 
articles on which bids are made. The purchasing 
agent most frequently fails to recognize that 
there is as much difference in certain standard 
pieces of apparatus as there are in automobiles, 
and that quality must be taken into considera- 
tion to a greater degree than in purchasing 
almost any other class of articles. 

Some cities which employ supervisors of 
science, leave the purchasing almost wholly to 
them, and a surprisingly large number permit 
science teachers themselves to do the buying, 
the only check being that they keep within their 
budget allowance. 

The first of these two methods is generally 
satisfactory, the second sometimes is, but as a 
rule is not. If the science teacher is in charge of 
two different subjects, he is likely to be inter- 
ested in one more than the other and will spend 
his funds for apparatus for the subject in which 
he has the greater interest. Even if he teaches 
but a single science, his funds may be used to 
satisfy his own special interests within that 
subject. 


Some Typical Failures 


The writer saw recently two high-school teach- 
ers of physics in different schools, one of whom 
had spent nearly all his money in the past three 
years for radio equipment, the other, judging by 
his equipment, was interested only in the subject 
of optics. A biology teacher in a Pennsylvania 
school, visited recently, had purchased an indi- 
vidual compound microscope for every pupil in 
biology, and did not have in his supplies a single 
chart, model, or preserved specimen of any kind. 
The writer visited a small college within the past 
year where a young man, fresh from college, had 
been engaged to introduce a course in general 
chemistry and had been given an allotment of 
$1,000 for apparatus and supplies. His first pur- 
chase was six analytical balances, including one 
high-grade chainomatic. He had $400 left for 
glassware, porcelain, chemicals, burners, and all 
the other things essential in such a course and 
for which the $1,000 would have been inade- 
quate. His balances will stand idle for several 
years. 

A Suggested Plan 


How can science apparatus, supplies, and lab- 
oratory furniture be purchased intelligently and 
to the best advantage? A considerable number of 
city superintendents have discovered a method. 
Tt is a plan that works whether purchases are 
made by the superintendent himself or by the 
business manager of the school board. It is the 
simple method followed in textbook selection, 
purchasing only on the advice of a Science- 
Equipment Committee, composed of science 
teachers of the school system. This committee 
should represent all science subjects taught in 
the school system in senior and junior high 
schools, and should represent, if possible, all the 
individual schools. The Los Angeles committee, 
where this plan is in operation very successfully, 


is composed of twelve persons, three selected © 


from the teachers of each of the subjects— 
physies, chemistry, biology, and general science. 

This group selects all apparatus and equip- 
ment to be used. It decides not only the type of 
apparatus and the number of pieces needed for 
classes of standard sizes, but also, it designates 
the manufacturer. It does exactly what a text- 
book committee does in selecting textbooks, 
which names not only the book to be used, but 
the publisher. In naming the manufacturer, the 
committee recognizes that instruments of the 
same type and intended for the same use, may 
vary greatly in value, particularly in value for 
the science laboratory. 


How the Plan Works 


For instance, the so-called “St. Louis Motor” 
for teaching the elementary principles of the 
electric motor and of the dynamo, is widely used 
in high-school-physies classes. It is made by a 
half dozen different manufacturers and sells for 
prices varying from $4 to $7. Purchasing agents 
usually buy the one quoted the lowest, as to them 
the articles are all equal, and in fact each manu- 
facturer insists that his is equal to any of the 
others. Experienced physics teachers know bet- 
ter; they know that they differ because of ma- 
terials used and workmanship just as automo- 
biles differ. They may differ only in the degree 
of magnetism in the permanent magnets of the 
apparatus. Physics men know that the instru- 
ment is useless when the magnetism is gone. 
Therefore, the school authorities should follow 
the recommendation of its committee and buy 
each article from the house recommended re- 
gardless of any difference in price that there may 
be. This does not mean that a committee will or 
should always buy the higher-priced article. A 
committee will and must recognize that often the 
lowest-priced article is one that will be satisfac- 
tory and will recommend it. 


Checking Goods Delivered 


The Los Angeles committee referred to above, 
has another function. When apparatus has been 
purchased and delivered, the members of the 
committee inspect samples of each piece, divid- 
ing the work among the members, of course. Any 
article not coming up to specification is referred 
to the whole committee and may be condemned 
and returned to the dealer from whom purchased. 

This system in Los Angeles, and in many other 
cities, where it is in operation, is proving satis- 
factory. It is securing for the schools the kinds 
of equipment needed according to the opinion 
of a carefully selected group of science teachers; 
it eliminates the unscientific buying of superin- 
tendents or purchasing agents not familiar with 
the uses to which the apparatus is to be put, and 
it eliminates the idiosyncrasies of individual 
science teachers. It is a step that is certain to be 
followed generally, as the method of selecting 
textbooks has become generally limited to a 
committee of teachers who are actually using the 
books in their daily work. Its introduction is 
delayed only because city’superintendents have 
not yet given much thought to the question and 
have not come to recognize that the selection of 
s@ience apparatus and equipment is a profes- 
sional job needing the attention of persons espe- 
cially qualified for it. 
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The Cost and Support of Secondary Education in the State of Minnesota 


R. A. Lease, Superintendent of Schools, Sycamore, Illinois 


Definite studies pertaining to per-pupil costs 
of secondary education are at present far from 
numerous. The analysis of costs and cost ac- 
counting as related to our public schools are still 
in the pioneer stage. School administrators and 
the general public are, however, awakening to 
the realization that a definite procedure of cost 
accounting is as necessary and as practical in 
the conduct of the financial affairs of our schools 
as in the conduct of any business which entails 
the yearly expenditure of vast sums of money. 

Much has been said and written about the 
growing costs of education. Costs have grown 
enormously, but there are very good and definite 
reasons for the decided rise in costs. It remains 
for students of educational finance to inaugurate 
practical systems of bookkeeping which will 
make it possible for school administrators to 
give to the public, in detail, the amount of 
money expended for the various items of the 
school budget together with concrete statements 
as to why more money is needed than was the 
case heretofore. 

It is the duty of school administrators, through 
their publicity programs, to teach their constitu- 
ency that the cost of schools is not unbearable. 
This, however, is not possible unless adminis- 
trators have their accounting systems so organ- 
ized that they can display the actual unit costs 
of the several items of school endeavor. These 
costs should be figured to the most minute de- 
tails. Cost accounting and a detailed analysis of 
expenditures possibly was not essential fifty 
years ago. The American people, however, are 
not the American people of fifty years ago. 
Theirs is a history of ever-increasing growth 
coupled with increasing expenditures. “Because 
of the penchant for constantly better living, one 
eannot figure future possibilities on the basis of 
the United States of yesterday. Our per capita 
wealth in the past 25 years has trebled; savings 
in 1914 were $8,700,000,000, now they reach 
$20,870,000,000. We are truly a billion-dollar na- 
tion, whose appetite for better living is con- 
stantly being whetted by advertising—The great 
American urge!”! However, when comparisons 
are being made between present wealth in dol- 
lars and the wealth of 1914, it is necessary to 
consider the depreciated buying power of the 
American dollar. 

The cost of supporting public education has 
increased to sums that are gigantic in compari- 
son to former costs. Expenditures have not yet 
reached their maximum, and the propaganda of 
the misinformed must be met by the intelligent 
carrying out of well-planned programs of pub- 
iicity. The schools and their decidedly essential 
and worth-while efforts must be sold to the 
public. The people must be made to see that a 
tax is not just an example of money to be ex- 
pended unwisely and for which no account will 
be given. Purpose of This Paper 

The major problems involved in this article is 
the setting up of per-pupil costs, based on total 
high-school expense, of secondary education in 
the State of Minnesota. Such per-pupil cost 
figures should be of pertinent value and signifi- 
cance in planning school programs as well as for 
comparing and forecasting the expense involved 
in administering the different types of programs 
and school organizations. 

The need for expressing financial data on a 
unit basis, that is expenditure or wealth per 
child, instead of the usual method of total ex- 
penditure or total district valuation can be illus- 
trated by an example. This example shows that 
the ability of a school district, a county, or a 
state, to provide educational opportunities for 
its children does not depend chiefly upon its as- 
sessed valuation. 


‘The Annalist, Jan. 5, 1925, p. 35. 


Suppose a situation in which there are two dis- 
tricts each having an assessed valuation of 
$30,000; one of the districts must educate 75 
children and the other, 150 children. It is quite 
apparent that the two districts, even though they 
have equal wealth, are not equally able to pro- 
vide the same educational advantages for their 
children. At the usual ratio of 25 pupils to each 
teacher, one district should provide three teach- 
ers and, the other one should employ six. 

Hence, it is customary to take wealth per child 
as a measure of the ability of a school district, 
a county, or a state to support education. If we 
wish a method for comparing the efforts of dif- 
ferent communities to support education, we 
may use as a basis for comparison the expendi- 
ture per school child. Another recognized basis 
for comparison of effort is the rate of the 
school tax. 

A survey of the financial reports of all of the 
secondary schools of Minnesota, excepting those 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, was made 
in gathering the data presented here. The “aver- 
age daily attendance” was used as the basis for 
computing per-pupil costs and per-pupil wealth. 

In order to facilitate the handling of the data 
assembled, the schools were grouped according 
to the population of the cities and villages with- 
in which they were located. The grouping was 
as follows: 

Group I. Schools in 24 Minnesota cities of 
5,000 population or over. 

Group II. Schools in 29 Minnesota munici- 
palities of 2,500 to 5,000 population. 

Group III. Schools in 152 municipalities with 
population of 2,500 or less. 

High-School Departments. Villages whose 
schools do not meet state requirements for regu- 
lar four-year state high schools. 

St. Louis County. Schools in cities of various 
populations; treated separately because St. Louis 
County, or the Iron Range schools, are not 
financially comparable to the other schools of the 
state. 

The data used were chosen from the school 
reports of the various local districts and are 
authoritative. The Minnesota plan for the dis- 
tribution of expenditures and the plan recom- 
mended by the U. S. Bureau of education are 
placed below for comparison. It will be noticed 
that the Minnesota plan has an item headed 

Other Expense Payments which is a catchall 
for those items that do not seem to fit any other 
place. In making the review of the various finan- 
cial reports used, cases were found in which 
Other Expense Payments were equal to more 
than one third of the total current expense. 





OPPORTUNITY ! 


The opening of school is opening the door 
of opportunity. 

There is the opportunity that comes to the 
thousands of children to discover a richer, 
finer, happier, better life. 

There is the opportunity for teachers to 
provide the environmental conditions that 
will arouse and stimulate children to direct 
themselves successfully which will result in 
the liberation of their talents and capacities. 

There is the opportunity for teachers to 
improve their methods and techniques of 
teaching to a level that sets them apart as 
master craftsmen. 

There is the opportunity for teachers to 
appreciate life more, to understand people and 
their problems better, and to interpret the 
motives and actions and responses of people. 

And finally, there is an opportunity to find 
satisfaction in assuming a magnificent work 
and in performing it conscientiously, skill- 
fully, and successfully. 


—M. R. Keyworth, Superintendent 





U. S. Bureau of Educa- 


tion Recommendation’ Minnesota Plan’ 
1. Expenses for General 10. For General Control 
Control (over-head 11. Instruction 


charges) a) For Teachers’ Wages 
2. Expenses of Instruction b) For Texts and 
(day schools) Supplies 
3. Expenses of Instruction c) For Library 
(night schools) 12. For Operation 
4. Operation of School 13. For Maintenance 
Plant 14. Transportation of 
5. Maintenance of School Pupils 
Plant 15. For Bonds and Interest 
6. Expenses for Fixed 16. Land, ed Buildings, 
Charges and Equi ment 
7. Expenses for Auxiliary 17. Other xpense Pay- 
Agencies and Sundry ments 
Activities 
8. Expenses for Debt 
_ Service 
9. Expenditures in Capital 
Outlay 


It will be noted that the Minnesota plan does 
not adequately provide for the posting of ex- 
penses for auxiliary agencies. 


Salary Costs Per Secondary Pupil 

Since salaries constitute the major part of 
budget costs, a study covering a period of 10 
years was made to determine trends in Minne- 
sota salaries. Data are presented which indicate 
that the trend in Minnesota is comparable to 
that of other states. 

It was found necessary to review carefully the 
salary reports sent to the state department by 
the superintendents of the various school sys- 
tems in order that only the salaries of secondary 
teachers be included. In cases where teachers 
gave time to both grade- and high-school in- 
struction, the salaries were apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of hours of work actually done 
in the high school. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in those cases where the superintendents 
did part-time high-school teaching. 


TABLE I. Secondary Salary Percentile Costs Per 
Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Secon- 
dary Schools of Minnesota Cities 


Classifi- Upper Lower 

Year cation Median Quartile Quartile High Low 
1924-25 I $114 $155 $85 $208 $64 
II 8 99 74 63 
III 89 104 74 bea 45 
1922-23 I 112 144 80 308 * 

II 83 103 79 208 
Ill 89 109 75 319 a7 
1920-21 I 121 171 91 827 76 
II 99 133 83 463 71 
III 107 132 88 461 58 
1918-19 I 75 104 60 277 37 
II 64 80 60 400 44 
III q2 79 57 434 38 
1916-17 I 57 85 50 203 23 
II 59 66 52 318 43 
Ill 67 84 54 343 24 


Table I indicates that Group IT has the lowest 
median salary costs as well as the narrowest 
range of costs. It appears that there was no 
definite procedure in any of the groups which 
would insure proportionate costs from year to 
year. 

It is interesting to note that the median cost 
for Group I in 1924-25 was twice what it was in 
1916-17. The lowest cost lacked only $5 of being 
three times as great in 1924-25 as it was in 
1916-17. 

The tendency in Group II was for a more uni- 
form distribution of per-pupil costs than was 
the case for Group I. The schools of Group II 
evidently are more homogeneous than are those 
of Group I. There apparently is no unanimity 
of opinion relative to the effect of the size of the 
school on unit costs. Hunt states that “The per- 
pupil cost is a function of the size of the school. 
Increased breadth of offering tends to decrease 
the size of classes and to increase costs.””* 

Cavins reports that, “Aside from the very small 
high schools, the size of the school has very little 
to do with the cost of instruction. Hence, we may 
eliminate size as a factor in explaining the vari- 

*annual Report of County Superintendents to Com- 


missioner of ucation in Minnesota. 
*Blank used by U. S. Bureau of Education for Fiscal 


Reports. 
W. Hunt, The Cost and Support ot Seco 
Education in the State of New York p. 18 acuy 
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ation in cost except in those counties maintain- 
ing a large number of small high schools.” 

However, it appears that the size of the school, 
coupled with the length of the term, does un- 
doubtedly bear a close and distinet relationship 
to per-pupil costs. The law of diminishing costs 
would function up to a certain point. After that 
point is reached, more class sections would neces 
sitate more teachers and more instructional ma 
terial which would necessarily tend to increase 
per-pupil costs. The data presented support the 
above statements as related to Minnesota. 

Some conclusions which 
drawn from the available data are: 

1. Group I shows the greatest variation in 


necessary may be 


median salary costs per secondary pupil. 

2. Groups If and II] range practieally parallel 
in salary costs over the period of years studied. 

3. Group II shows the lowest per-pupil salary 
cost. 

4. It would appear that schools located in eom- 
munities of 2,500 to 5,000 population are main- 
tained at a point of efficiency with less expendi- 
ture per pupil than are those in either of the 
other population groups. 

5. Salaries rose steadily to the point reached 
in 1920-21, after which there was a decline to 
the level of 1922-1924. 

6. A definite system of cost accounting would 
make possible the establishment of reliable norms 
for the schools of various sizes. 

7. The present tendency seems to indicate that 
salaries will not lower appreciably in the next 
few years. 

8. In the 10-year period, secondary per-pupil 
based on secondary teachers’ salaries 
doubled for Group 1; they were increased 1.3 for 
Group I]; and about 1.25 for Group III. 

9. The larger cities are evidently raising their 
salary schedules in their endeavor to employ 
and retain the better teachers. 


eosts 


Wealth and Secondary Per-Pupil Costs Based on 
Total Secondary Expense 


There is no endeavor in Minnesota to segre- 
gate elementary- and high-school costs. The tech- 
nique devised by Charles W. Hunt, and which is 
known as “The Salary Ratio Formula” was used 
to determine proportionate high-school costs. 
The formula which has been scientifically tested, 
is given below. 


Total Total 
Current Secondary Teachers’ Salaries Current® 
Expenses X - Expense 

for Total Teachers’ Salaries for Sec- 
Schools ondary 
Schools 

Total Secondary Current 


Expenses Per-Pupil Cost 
— _ = for 
Secondary Average Daily Total? Current 

Attendance Expense 


These formulas provide the best-known meth- 
od for differentiating between elementary and 
secondary costs when both are collectively re- 
ported as lump sums. It would, of course, be 
much better if the financial records were kept 
in such a manner that elementary and secondary 
costs could be separately posted. 

The data presented below show the relation be- 
tween wealth per secondary pupil, total mill-tax 
levy, and costs per secondary pupil. The secon- 
dary per-pupil costs are based on total secondary 
expense. 

It will be readily observed that those districts 
which have the least amount of wealth back of 
each pupil in average daily attendance, are the 
ones that must put forth the greatest effort in or- 
der to provide the essentials of educational op- 
portunity for the children of the district. It ap- 
pears that educational support does not meet the 
tests of democracy when one district, or group 
of districts, can with comparative ease main- 
tain schools noted for their grandeur and sump- 
tuousness, while other districts must burden 
themselves in order to furnish those things 
necessary for educational growth. 





‘EL. V. Cavins, The Financing of Education in West 
Virginia, p. 53. 
. W. Hunt, The Cost and Support of Secondary Edu- 
cagion ja the State of New York, p. 9. 
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ISIDOR KAHN, 

President, 

Evansville, 

Mr. Kahn’s connection with the school system of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, began when he was appointed by the board 
of trustees of the city schools to serve as legal counsel for 


eSQ., 
Board of Education, 
Indiana 


that body. Following the resignation of one of the 
trustees, Mr. Kahn was appointed August 1, 1927, to mem- 
bership on the board of education for a term of three 
years. He served in that capacity until August 1, 1929, 
when he was elected president of the board. 

Mr. Kahn was graduated from one of the high schools 
of the city in 1902, and later received his L.L.B. from the 
College of Law at Indiana University. 

Following Mr. Kahn’s election as president, the board 
is undertaking an extensive building and remodeling pro- 
gram to include all the grammar and high schools of the 
city. 
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his expenditures for various budget items ap- 
proximates the median expenditures for those 
items in the same class of schools. Such com- 
parisons should be of considerable value and 
especially in those eases where the budget sys- 
tem is being inaugurated for the first time. 


TABLE III. Percentage Relationship Existing 
Between Various Budget Items of 
Minnesota Schools 

Median Ratio of 


to 






: £.% 
GROUPS af =. ee s-7 22 
3 : 22 BE 
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Group I 638% 10% PLY) 49% 
Group II 60 13 24 51 
Group IIT 60 2 28 d+ 
H. S. Departments D4 13 33 46 
St. Louis County 49 21 30 43 
57.2% 14.8% 28% 48.3% 





Read : 63 per cent of total current expense of Group I 
Was for salaries, 15 per cent for operation, and 22 per 
cent for all other items. In Group I, 49 per cent of total 
current expense Was for high-school support. 


The study of percentage relationships of the 
various budget items leads to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The Iron Range sehools use less of their 
budgets for salary purposes than do any of the 
other sehools. 

2. Group I expends the greatest percentage of 
budget on salaries. 

3. The average of the median measures shows 
that Minnesota schools, as a whole, use 57.2 per 
cent of money allocated to total current expense 
for salary payments. 








TABLE I. Per-pupil Costs and Related Data For All Groups of Minnesota Secondary Schools 


Median Number of 


Group! Dollars back 2 


of each pupil = Mills Pupils 

in A.D.A. Levied in A.D.A. 
1 $10,700 =o) 137 
2 6,700 32 247 
3 5.700 34 106 
4 7,700 31 44 
5 58,500 27 170 
6 17.860 30.5 201 


Per-Pupil Costs 


: Upper Lower 
Median High Low Quartile Quartile 
$158 $711 $ 23 $199 $119 
139 650 40) 172 22 
144 TOG 52 186 125 
163 683 48 ZiT 122 
437 711 32- 650 399 
POS 692 97 285 175 





1All data except Mills Levied is based on secondary 
enrollments and costs. 
21. Group I. 23 cities of 5,000 population and over. 
2. Group II. 27 cities of 2,500-5,000 population. 
8. Group III. 147 villages with a population under 


2,500. 
4. High-school departments. 151 
villages of Minnesota. 


5. St. Louis County. 
groups. 

6. Average of median measures. 

The following conclusions are readily drawn 
from Table II: 

1. High valuations and low tax rates go hand 
in hand. 

2. The schools of Group IT are apparently the 
most economically maintained. 

3. An average daily attendance of from 200 to 
500 is rather the optimum size. 

4. There is no indication that children are re- 
ceiving equal educational opportunities. 

5. The burden of school support is grossly un- 
equal and unjust. 

6. The trend indicates that the people of Min- 
nesota are suppporting education, not in propor- 
tion to their wealth, but in proportion to their 
aspirations. 


schools in = small 


10 schools in various population 


Percentage Relationship of Various Budget Items 

Due to the fact that there is no authoritative 
source in Minnesota to which one can turn for 
information relative to the ratio of the various 
items of budget expense to total current expense, 
a study was made of the percentage relationships 
existing between the different budget items. To- 
tal salary, operation, and high-school expense 
were treated separately. The other items of bud- 
get expense were added together because the dif- 
ferentiation in the financial reports was not ac- 
curate enough to make a separate treatment of 
such items as maintenance, fixed charges, sup- 
plies, auxiliary agencies, and capital outlays 
authoritative. 

The following table shows as clearly as pos- 
sible how the money supplied for educational 
purposes is being expended in Minnesota. The 
material presented will assist any administrative 
officer in his endeavor to ascertain how closely 


4. The ratio of operation to total current ex- 
pense shows a range of 15 per cent for Group I] 
to 21 per cent for St. Louis county. The average 
for the state is 14.8 per cent. 

5. The schools of Minnesota spend an average 
of 28 per cent of total current expense for items 
other than salaries and operation, 

6. Minnesota average of 
48.3 per cent of their money for high school 
purposes. 


schools spend an 


From the data presented, it is evident that 
Minnesota, as well as other middle-west states, 
has a problem of school support which is de- 
cidedly pertinent to the successful administra- 
tion of any state-wide program of education. 
School support in Minnesota is maintained 
mostly by numerous, small, loeal school districts. 
These districts are vastly different when their 
ability to support education is studied. Some 
must burden their taxpayers in order that the 
bare necessities of educational opportunity may 
be supplied. On tie other hand, Minnesota has 
many districts which are enabled, as a result of 
their happy geographical situation in wealthy 
areas, to maintain schools which give the casual 
visitor a feeling of awe, and which cause him to 
recall the stories of childhood days relative to 
palaces and regal splendor. Years of district sup- 
port finds one of the richest states of the Union 
denying some children a just educational oppor- 
tunity and permitting expenditures not propor- 
tional to the needs of children more advantage- 
ously located. That is the result of the tradi- 
tional, time-honored, and undemocratic, district 
system as it usually functions. 

Equal educational opportunity will be pro- 
vided only when states operating under the dis- 
trict system see the advisability, efficiency, and 
economy of larger administrative areas, and 
when people realize that school taxes must be 
collected where wealth exists and expended 
where children live, 
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State Control of Local School Financial Administration 


The Powers of the State Superintendent and the State Board of Education 


The states have always very carefully safe- 
guarded the legal rights of local school authori- 
ties in the financial administration of the 
schools. They have also definitely limited and 
safeguarded the powers delegated to the chief 
school exeeutive of the state and to the state 
board of education. 

The principles of law relating to the powers 
which may be granted to the state board of edu- 
cation and the state superintendent of public 
instruction, or state commissioner of education, 
may be best discussed under three headings: (1) 
the authority, or lack of authority, of the legis- 
lature to delegate its powers to make laws; (2) 
the right of the legislature to establish laws for 
the expenditure of school funds; and (3) the 
safeguards which must be put around the state 
board of education and the state commissioner, 
or the state superintendent. 


The Legal Power to Delegate Legislative Power 
I. The legislature does not have authority to 
delegate its power to make a law, but it ma) 
delegate power to an administrative body to deter- 
mine facts, and to act in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and regulations which the legislature has 
established. 

The following 
principle: 

“The legislature cannot delegate its power to 
make a law; but it can make a law to delegate 
a power to determine some fact or state of things 
upon which the law makes or intends to make its 
own action depend.”! 

“| cannot see why, on general principle, the 
powers that can be delegated to administrative 
officers of a municipality for exercise within a 
municipality are not equally the subject of 
delegation to state administrative officers for 
exercise throughout the state.” 

“The state may confer upon the governing 
boards, such authority as it shall deem wise, but 
subject to alteration at all times, and to be taken 
away at the diseretion of the state." 

The same theory is upheld in many eases, 
which might be cited to show that the school dis- 
trict is but an instrument of the state. There is, 
therefore, no question but that this type of au 
thority may be delegated to the state board of 
edueation in the absence of any constitutional 
limitation. 


authorities established this 


The Legislature’s Power to Direct Purposes 

end Policies of Expenditures 

II. The legislature has been held to have the right 
to establish the purposes and policies for which 
expenditures shall be made by the local school 
districts. 

The power is retained by the state to approve 
expenditures of certain types. The right to ap- 
prove the plans for new buildings is exercised in 
sixteen states,‘ and building sites by four states 
(Ind., Md., S. Dak., and Va.). To the list given 
by Reeder, state supervision of plans is required 
by Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, lowa, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and South Caro 
lina. These states either have a code regulating 
the erection of buildings, or designate some per- 
son in the department of education to exercise 
such control. In Vermont and New Hampshire, 
the state board of health passes upon the plans 
for the purpose of insuring proper sanitation. 
In Massachusetts, the state supervisor of plans 
approve all school-building plans. 

The state superintendent is empowered in 
Arkansas and Kansas, to set up standards for 
maps, charts, globes, and school apparatus. As 

1J, M. Gray, Limitations of Taxing Power (Sec. 540). 
Bancroft Whitney Co., San Francisco, Calif., 1906. 

“Village of Saratoga Springs v. Saratoga Gas Co., 191 
N. Y. 123 (1908). 

*Rawson v. Spencer, 113 Mass. 40 (1875). 


‘Ward G. Reeder, The Chief State School Official, p. 
46. Ala., Ky., La., Me., Md., Mich., Minn., Mont., N. 


Y., N. C., N. Dak., Okla., S. Dak., Utah, Va., and Wis. 


Ralph Yakel, Ph.D. 
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Note: If the schools are state institutions it is 
the function of the state to control local financial 
expenditures for the schools. The present paper 
points out three important limitations of the 
state’s control over expenditures with which all 
school-board officials should be familiar. 
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long as the states keep the local district organi- 
zation, this plan might be wisely extended. Local 
school boards are in many eases rather suscep- 
tible to sales talks, and how a state can expect 
boards to select such materials without profes- 
sional advice is ditheult to comprehend. It might 
be a wise thing for the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation to set up a bureau of standards, where 
definite tests may be made of many materials 
used in schools, may be tested, and reports issued 
thereon for the benefit of state departments and 
through them to the local districts. In this field 
there is an opportunity for some real contribu- 
tions in the field of testing and administration. 

One very debatable form of control is that of 
requiring all the schoo!s in a state to use an ab- 
solutely uniform state adopted series of text- 
books. Tidwell’ reports that 25 states have state- 
adopted textbooks. However, only 16 states have 
complete adoption, as in 9 states the requirement 
is for elementary texts alone. Nothing could be 
more inflexible, insofar as affecting educational 
procedure, than the requirements of many of 
these laws. Tidwell advocates for Florida a mul- 
tiple list of books, from which the local district 
may select the looks it is to use. This type of 
control is an establishment of standards, vet 
leaving to the loeal district liberty to select its 
textboooks from among several books, any one 
of which meet a reasonable minimum standard. 
The rigid requirement of the use of one series, 
as is all too prevalent among the states, is an 
illustration of dictatorial establishment of poli- 
cies and procedure, This difference in state poli- 
ey is well worth keeping in mind. 

The regulation of the local affairs of a school 
distriet has gone on steadily, until today statu- 
tory enactment regulates the length of terms, 
salaries paid teachers, the textbooks which must 
be used, teachers’ qualifications, libraries, labo- 
ratory equipment, and various other sundry 
items. Requirements that the local school dis- 
trict must meet such standards is, in effect, a 
mandatory establishment of an educational poli 
ey and an indirect control of the purposes of 
expenditure. These state standards must be met 
before any other expenditures are made, or the 
loeal district will run the risk of losing the state 
aid to which it is entitled. An examination of 
the statutes shows that at least 35 states make 
some such requirement, This indirect control of 
expenditures leaves in some states less than 10 
per cent of the money which the local district 
can expend without consulting some state stand- 
ard, rule, regulation, or code. 

Students of education do not have any great 
objection to most of the standards mentioned 
above. The principal question is concerned with 
the nature and extent of such dictation. Certain- 
ly no one ean object to the establishment of mini- 
mum standards in matters, but there 
should always be opportunity for exercising in- 
dividual initiative, and the further care taken 
that local districts are encouraged to go far be- 


these 


yond the minimum. There is also the necessary 
provision that the loeal units shall have their 
voice heard in the establishing of the standards 


established. . 


5c. J. Tidwell, State Control of Textbooks, p. 6. Bu 
reau of Publicatious, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Power to Withhold Funds 

Seventeen states® provide definitely for the 
withholding of funds from loeal districts for vio- 
lation of various regulations of the state depart- 
ment. However, very few suits have been 
brought.. This may be taken as some evidence 
either of laxity on the part of the state depart 
ments or fairness in the administration of the 
funds. It would be interesting to know the real 
reason. A recent New Jersey case upheld the 
right to withhold funds in order to enforce a 
ruling of the state department.? 

The withholding of state aid from a school 
district is a most illogieal penalty to place upon 
a school district. The state as a sovereign power 
has the right and the duty to provide for the 
education of its people. It seeks to require 
schools to come up to certain standards. It then 
withholds from these same schools the funds, 
which are, in most cases, probably necessary to 
put the requirements into effect. What is wanted 
is positive action on the part of the school boards 
and not the taking away of educational oppor- 
tunities from the children of the community. It 
seems as if other means should be provided to 
regulate our tinancial affairs insofar as state 
supervision is necessary to secure its use for the 
purpose for which it was given. The code herein 
proposed will make other provisions for the en- 
forcement of state policies.® 


Safeguards to be Observed in the Delegation of 
Administrative Power 

111. Powers delegated by the legislature to a 
state board of education or to the state commis- 
sioner of education must be very definitely safe- 
guarded. 

The state department of education eannot be 
intrusted with such large powers of control ex- 
cept that the grant of the powers is definitely 
ond surely safeguarded. 

One of the foremost English authorities upon 
government, Dr. Ceeil T. Carr,® has formulated 
five criteria for safeguarding the delegation of 
administrative power, Stated briefly these eri 
teria are: 

1. Delegation should be only to a trustworthy 
authority which commands the publie confidence. 

2. The limits within which the delegated 
power is to be exercised ought to be definitely 
laid down. 


» 


3. The safeguard of interested advice.—This 
is the ease where action cannot le taken until 
advice has been, at any rate heard, and until 
certain bodies presumed to be affected or to have 
expert knowledge, have been consulted. 

4. The safeguard of publie notiee.—If the 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance, then the 
publie ought to be always reading notices. Carr 
believes that general notice will be watehed by 
interested groups. 

5. The final safeguard is the machinery for 
revoeation or amendment. 

These criteria should be kept in mind in devel- 
oping any plan of state control of the financial 
administration. It was not the purpose of this 
article to go into the details of the type of ad- 
ministrative body to be established by the state. 
Certainly, before any |road discretionary and 
judicial powers are delegated to a state board 
of education, or to a state commissioner of edu- 
cation, such a body and such an officer must have 
a high professional status. Such a state organi 
zation must be able to command the respect of 

*Ward G. Reeder, The Chief State School Officer, p. 2. 
Calif., Ill., Ind., Md., Mass., Minn., Mo., N. Y., N. J.. 
Okla., Pa., R. I., S. C., Tex., Utah, S. Dak., and Wis. 

TBoard of Education West Answell Township v. State 
Board of Education. N. J. 4, 135 A. 664, (1927). 

SRalph Yakel, The Legal Control of the Administra- 
tion of Public School Expenditures, Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, 1929. Appendix A, Proposed 
Code, Art. IV, Sec. 6 and Art. V, Sec. 4. 


*Cecil T. Carr, Delegated Legislation. p. 
bridge University Press, 1921. 
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the people of the state, or it would be useless and 
dangerous to give them the powers suggested. 
The standards which should be followed in the 
organization of the state administrative depart- 
ment are discussed, defined, and evaluated by 
Schrammel.!’ It is only to such an organization 
us suggested by Schrammel that these powers 
should be granted, thus meeting Carr’s first 
criterion. 

The limits of the powers to be conferred must 
be limited as definitely as possible and still in- 
sure the liberty and flexibility of action which is 
desired, This means that in order to meet Carr’s 
second criterion, the powers when granted and 
reduced to statutory form, must be definite and 
detailed. Care must also be taken to delegate 
only such powers as are intended to be given the 
state education department. 

In the proposed code developed by the writer," 
it is provided that no rule or regulation shall be 
adopted by the state department of education 
except after a public hearing in which all in- 
terested parties may be heard. In our democratic 
form of government does it not seem that the 
teaching profession should be among the first 
t» put into effect and practice some of the most 
important principles of public action? It might 
be possible for the school people to develop a 
form of cooperation which would greatly im- 
prove our form of governmental action. It is 
further hoped that the working out of such a 
plan of action will promote a greater spirit of 
real research in the administration of school 
affairs generally. Autocratie control by the state 
authorities would not be successful under such 
a plan. The public press and a modicum of 
courage on the part of the school people tend 
to make state authorities formulate all policies 
on the basis of the best authority the state pos- 
sesses. This machinery provides for interest ad- 
vice as suggested by Carr. This type of policy 
development carries with it and makes effective 
the fourth point mentioned by Carr; namely, 
that of public notice. 

The state legislature should retain the right 
to change or modify the whole system at any 
time that the school people do not produce the 
desired results. No matter what form the organ- 
ization takes, the legislature will keep the ulti- 
mate control. It is the only way in which the 
people of the state as a whole may express its 
wishes, with reference to important state poli- 
cies and with reference to education. The reten- 
tion of this power satisfies the last criterion. 

The state departments of education are being 
granted increased powers and are gaining in in- 
fluence in most of the states. The control of this 
increased power is a matter of concern to every 
citizen and of even deeper concern to every 
schoolman. It is hoped that the legislature in 
granting these increased powers and responsi- 


HW. E. Schrammel, State Educational Organization, 
Ohio University Press, 1926. p. 91 ff 

“Ralph Yakel, op. cit. Appendix A. Proposed Code 
for the Control of the Administration of Public-School 
Expenditures. 
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MR. LINN BECOMES BUSINESS MANAGER 
AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Mr. Henry H. Linn, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of business affairs of the board 
of education of Muskegon, Mich. 

Mr. Linn is a native of Nebraska and was edu- 
eated in the schools of that state. He holds de- 





H. H. LINN, 
Business Manager, Board of Education, 
Muskegon, Michigan 


grees given by the State Teachers College of 
Peru, Nebr., the University of Nebraska, and 
Columbia University. Mr. Linn spent two years, 
from 1927 to 1929, at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, where he held a fellowship. 

Mr. Linn has had considerable experience in 
the teaching profession, having filled positions 
from high-school instructor to superintendent of 
schools in Iowa and Nebraska. He has also served 
as a summer-school instructor at the State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr., at Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., and at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. During the past school 
year he was employed by Teachers College, New 
York, on school-building surveys at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., Paducah, Ky., Rye, N. Y., Newburgh, 
N. Y., and the survey for the state of Florida. 

Mr. Linn is at present serving the first year 
of a three-year term as business manager for 
the board of education of Muskegon. 
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bilities will control the administration with the 
safeguards herein suggested. Such restrictions 
will not take away any necessary power and will 
not impose any procedure to which a people un- 
der a democratic form of government should 
object. It is hoped that such an organization of 
the administration should tend to produce in 
school administration that greatly desired bal- 
ance between local initiative and the greater wis- 
dom, which may come from a_ professionally 
trained administrative staff. 


Heights of Plumbing Fixtures for 
Public-School Buildings 


Minor Wine Thomas, Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
East Radford, Virginia 


Plumbing fixtures in elementary-school build- 
ings are commonly too high to best serve the 
children who are to use them. Considerable at- 
tention has been paid to the matter of height of 
school seats, but little has been paid to a scien- 
tific determination of the heights at which 
drinking fountains and lavatories should be 
placed, or the proper heights of water closets for 
the toilet rooms. 

It is not an unusual thing to find drinking 
fountains placed as high as children’s heads, 


lavatories as high as the children’s shoulders, or 
water closets as high as the children’s waists. It 
is too common that plumbing fixtures are placed 
at heights convenient for adults rather than at 
heights proper or suitable for the children who 
are to use them. A very little thinking should 
soon convince one that plumbing fixtures should 
be placed at different heights to accommodate 
children of different heights. This means that 
some of the fixtures in a toilet room should be 
low enough for small children to use with ease, 
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and that other fixtures should be higher for the 
larger children. 
Lavatory Height 

The question arises: How high should drink- 
ing fountains and lavatories and water closets 
be? A lavatory should not be so high that a 
child has to bend his arms upward from the 
elbow to reach over the rim of the basin. In or- 
der for the forearm not to rest upon the basin, 
the lavatory should be placed low enough to 
allow the forearm to bend downward from the 
elbow when the child is washing. If the face is 
to be washed, the fixture should be low enough 
so that when the body is bent forward and the 
head over the bow], the forearms may still be 
bent downward with the elbows held close to the 
trunk. It is difficult to state just what anthropo- 
logieal landmark represents the proper height of 
a lavatory, but from a study of ordinary lavatory 
heights for adults and certain anthropological 
measurements, it would indicate that the desir- 
able height would be somewhat about the waist 
line or lower, “Waist line” is a very indefinite 
term. According to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator 
of the United States National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C., no anthropological landmark is 
in common use that gives the measure of waist 
height. The length of the lower extremities of 
the body is obtainable by finding the difference 
between stature and sitting height. Stature, or 
standing height, and sitting height are both 
common anthropological measurements and 
tables giving these measures for large numbers 
of children are available. 

The standard lavatory heights for the home 
range closely around 30 inches, varying not more 
than an inch or two either way. The Simplified 
Practice Recommendation No. 52, of the United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, in cooperation with a large number 
of manufacturers of plumbing goods has set up 
a standard height of lavatory of the pedestal 
type of 31 inches. It is assumed that this height 
is convenient for adults. The ordinary fixture 
for the home is made for the adult rather than 
for children. 

Hasting’s Anthropometric Tables show that 
the difference between the standing height and 
the sitting height of average 16-year-old chil- 
dren is around 30 inches. By using extensive 
anthropometric and age-grade tables, it has been 
shown that lavatories for kindergartens should 
be placed 18 inches above the floor, those for 
elementary grades 1 to 6 should range in height 
from 18 to 28 inches, those for junior-high- 
school grades 7 to 9 should range in height from 
25 to 30 inches, or if it is desirable to place them 
all at the same height in a building, they should 
be placed 25 inches above the floor, those for 
senior-high-school grades 10 to 12 should range 
from 27 to 31 inches, or if all of the same height, 
should be about 28 inches high.’ 


Proper Height for Drinking Fountains 
It is more difficult to determine scientifically 


the proper height of a drinking fountain, but it 
is evident that the fixture should be low enough 
that the child can bend over the jet of water and 
have the face practically horizontal, without 
having too sharp a bend in his neck. In trying 
to determine from a number of children the most 
suitable height for a drinking fountain, it was 
found that a great majority of children pre- 
ferred that the stream of water be at about 
waist height or a little higher. This would indi- 
cate that the most desirable height for drinking 
fountains would be about the same as for lava- 
tories, or a little higher. 

There are excellent physiological reasons why 
water closets should be low. The best medical 
authorities on the subject agree that the closet 
should be low enough so that the feet may rest 
squarely on the floor and the knees be somewhat 
elevated. This places the body in the physio- 


41Minor Wine Thomas, Public School Plumbing Equip- 
ment, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. 
(Concluded on Page 141) 
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In all of the recent discussions of public-school 
publicity and its needs, there has been a notable 
absence of any consideration of the matter from 
the viewpoint of the newspaper editor. If there 
has been any blame for a lack of judicious exposi- 
tion of the functions and machinery of the school 
and a plethora of “sports” stories, it has been, 
perhaps, too tacitly assumed that the editor and 
his staff were deserving that blame. True, in 
many eases, schoolmen have realized that their 
opportunities in the way of newspaper co- 
operativeness have exceeded their constructive 
responses, but no conscious effort has been made 
to probe carefully and on an extensive scale, the 
editorial mind in the matter of the newspaper’s 
relations with the school. 

In connection with an inclusive study of the 
nature and quantity of newspaper publicity given 
the public schools in Minnesota, the author, 
through a questionnaire, sought the opinions of 
Minnesota editors regarding many problems aris- 
ing out of the study. The complete investigation 
has been embodied in a thesis. This article will 
eoneern itself only with public-school publicity 
as seen by the editors and will, through the 
limitations of space, be in large part sum- 
marizing rather than explicit. 

In confining the study to the state of Minne- 
sota it was thought wiser to be exhaustive on a 
one-state seale than to be desultory on a na- 
tional basis. The survey of practice completed, 
the questionnaire was mailed to 192 editors of 
weeklies and 33 daily editors, of whom 101, or 
about 53 per cent of weekly editors, and 15 of 
the daily editors responded. 

Much of the value of the responses was derived 
from the liberality of comment and suggestion 
in a great many of the cases. A few of the edi- 
tors were so much interested in the study that 
they were prompted to write special letters and 
to send sample copies of their newspapers. It 
was felt with some justification that the extent 
of voluntary contributions affords still another 
indication that the editors are, in general, very 
kindly’ disposed toward the promotion of the 
publie schools. 

In order to give appropriate stress to the com- 
ments of the editors, it will be necessary to sum- 
marize as briefly as possible the questionnaire 
returns. The questions were designed to elicit 
such information as would throw a clearer light 
on the practice as ascertained in the survey, and 
present, as it were, a body of opinion regarding 
existing and desirable relations between the 
newspaper and the publie school. 

The first question, “What is the active agency 
in collecting school news for your paper ?”’ aimed 
to determine which of the two institutions, the 
newspaper or the school is more often the active 
power in obtaining school news. Among weeklies 
the school was more often the active agency, 
particularly in supplying certain types of news, 
such as school notes, departments, school-board 
proceedings, ete., while other types obtained more 
exclusively editorial attention. The dailies, on 
the other hand, show a ratio of four-to-one in 
favor of the editor as the active agent. Or con- 
sidering it somewhat differently: in thirteen of 
the fifteen dailies reporting and in 61 per cent 
of the weeklies, the newspaper authorities are 
active, either alone or in conjunction with the 
school. 


Who Writes School News? 


“Who writes the school news for the paper?” 
was the second question asked. The response 
from the weeklies showed students to be the 
chief contributors, either as student reporters, 
or as members of the school staff. The influence 
of the school-notes department is very distinctly 
seen here; whereas, for city papers, where school 


School Publicity From the Editor’s Viewpoint 


J. E. Grinnell 


information is more generally presented in the 
form of news stories with regular news heads, 
students are much less concerned with the 
composition, and the regular reporter becomes 
the important figure, which is probably desirable, 
provided that school officials furnish him with 
the proper kind of school news. In but 15 per 
cent of the cases are superintendents or other 
school officials reported as writing the school 
news. When the data from this question were 
conjoined with those from the preceding ques- 
tion, the impression of the activity of the news- 
paper staff as contrasted with that of the super- 
intendent and school people was given additional 
strength. 

In response to the question, “Do you find that 
school authorities cooperate with you in supply- 
ing school news?” most of the weekly editors 
said Yes, a few were hesitant, yet unwilling to 
say unqualifiedly No, and akout 15 per cent re- 
plied No. Whatever be the reason for lack of co- 
operation on the part of schoolmen in some parts 
of the state, the situation is not unique with the 
weeklies, but is found also among the dailies. 
Indeed, much of this reaction is recurrent in the 
voluntary comments and suggestions accompany- 
ing the questionnaire returns. The matter of co- 
operation must necessarily be vital to any suc- 
cessful school publicity. 

As might be expected, answers to the question 
of whether or not pay was given for school news 
revealed that weeklies rarely pay for such news, 
and that dailies frequently do so. It may be 
taken as fairly established, that school publicity 
is nearly always free news—as is most news— 
in weekly papers, and in the daily paper it is 
half the time or more paid news. That a paper 
is willing to pay for news is surely indicative 
that that news is desirable. 

One of the primary objectives of the question- 
naire was to get the reaction of the editorial 
body of the state on the matter of how school 
facts should be presented. Interpreting the table 
compiled from the answers to the question, it 
appeared that the practice among weeklies of 
conducting school-notes columns and high-school 
departments has molded many editors to the 
opinion that they constitute the most desirable 
way of presenting news; yet there was a quite 
significant number, 31, almost one third, who 
believed that school news should be released 
from the special corner and conventional garb 
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to shift for itself on its own merits. A notable 
number were of the opinion, that both forms 
should co-exist in the paper, the staid depart- 
ment, and the free-lance item. If schoolmen are 
to draw away from the inevitable column, they 
have but to institute a policy of providing real, 
live issues and facts in such form as to merit 
a place with other news. The trend of the dailies 
was unmistakable. Only three advocated publish- 
ing school information other than as regular 
news. The problem for schoolmen is to see that 
the right school veins are tapped so that the 
school may be correctly represented. 


Types of School News Valued 

In preceding surveys and studies, judgments 
on the relative news value of various phases of 
school activity have been based on the tendencies 
shown in actual practice. It was felt that in all 
cases this practice might not so much represent 
the actual convictions of an editor regarding 
school news as it would his limited opportuni- 
ties. School news fhat is most available and 
activities that are most recurrent are likely to 
provide the bulk of school information for the 
newspapers.(To determine if the order of inter- 
est to patrons, as judged by the editor,) would 
agree with the order of frequency in actual prac- 
tice, the editors were asked to select from a list 
the five aspects of school information which in 
their minds were most likely to have general 
interest. 

The unanimity of choice in the case of ath- 
letics and the otherwise marked correspondence 
between the weeklies and the dailies were, per- 
haps, the first features noted. That the opinions 
do not altogether coincide with the practice is 
evidenced by the fact that school honors ap- 
peared as second in both lists. Probably the in- 
frequency of such items in actual practice may 
be due to two reasons: the comparative scarcity 
of news of this nature, and the fact that it must, 
in most eases, be originated by school authorities, 
who are perhaps not aware that editors consider 
such news desirable. Schoolmen, it appears from 
comments accompanying the returned question- 
naires, too often fail to recognize that the news- 
paper editor is as proud as any other good citi- 
zen of the superior nature in any field of his own 
community school. 

School notes are not as highly considered as 
the frequency of their appearance would lead one 
to believe. But, when one considers the point 
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Public School 98, Bronx, at E. 173rd street and Boston road, is to be New York’s first purely modernistic school 


building. Walter C. Martin is architect. 
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that school notes are usually crowded into an 
unpropitious corner somewhere on an inner 
page, this tendeney is reeconcilable with practice. 


Many who mention school notes do so probably 


because, through such columns, virtually all of 
their contacts with school news are made, One 
editor apparently soured on the miscellany col 


lections underscored no item but CAN 


hut sehool notes.” 


News Ranked With Other News 
An attempt to achieve something of a ranking 
ef what thought to Le the tive 


inom sources of community news prompted the in 


wrote, 
School 


were Most Com 
clusion in the questionnaire of a request to num 
ber each of te tive general sources (named in 
the request) in the order of its rank in value and 
interest as news to the patrons of the paper. The 
responses presented in the following tables are 
of distinct interest. 

In only two eases is there a difference of opin 
ion between the two types of newspapers in the 
final ranking. Politte 
valuable than social news in the city, while 
the smaller community the social superseded the 
political by a small margin, The School ranks 
fourth in both instanees and the Church fifth. 
Quite a variety of mani 
fested in the ea fourth 
of the weekly editors assigning it second place 
and about the Very 
few, however, either extreme 
ot value. Here, as before, it is thought, is retleet- 
ed practice, The editors who voted the school 
high in this eriterion i 


1] news is judged to be more 


a yinlon, h Iweve}r, is 


se of the school, almost a 


same number third place. 


vote it as being on 


almost 
the median in practice, while 
those who voted it in fifth place were without 
exception in the lower quartile 
amount of school news published, 


rank by were 


every case above 
as regards the 
It may be, of 
that the practice in these cases is the 
result of trial, but it is just as that the 
is thought to rate low as news in 
communities beeause little or no effort has been 
made to get the public interested, and high in 
other communities because of the 
attention given it by 
authorities. 


Course, 
likely 


schoo] some 


publicity 
newspaper and school 

Further and quite conclusive evidence, it is 
believed, that the editors are conscious of their 
responsibilities toward the publie school is evi 
deneed by the overwhelming attirmative response 
to the question, Ought the loeal paper to be a 
leading ageney in the community for presenting 
school information and 
thought and opinion? 


school 
Only one editor felt un- 
aware on his newspaper’s potentiality in this 


interpreting 


field of public service, Surely such unanimity of 


expression should find a ready response in 
schoolmen., 

In spite of the willingness to sell the publ’« 
schools to the patrons of both sehool and news- 
paper, the editor eannot be expected to do proper 
justice in either a news or an editorial way, un- 
less he is informed sufficiently and correctly of 
school affairs. When he is left to get all his in- 
formation and build his editorials from unreli- 
able sources or from common gossip, or, Which 
often appears to be the 


whatever, one 


from no source 
eannot wonder that much which 
appears in the columns of the newspaper is of 
more harm than benefit to the institution that 
ait sincerely purports to serve. 


Case, 


Comments and Suggestions by Editors 
In response to a for comments and 


suggestions as to relations existing 


request 


or which 
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MR. DYER TO SCRANTON, PA. 
Mr. John H. Dyer, formerly principal of the 
OC outa High Sehool of Seranton, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to sueceed 


Rhys Powell. 








JOHN H. DYER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Dyer was edueated in the schools of 
Seranton, Pa., and was graduated from Lafay- 
ette College and Columbia University, receiv- 
ing degrees from both institutions. In 1927 he 
was graduated from the University of Pennsy]- 
vania with the degree of Ph.D. in edueation. 

Mr. Dyer has had an extended experience in 
schoolwork, having been principal of three of the 
city grade schools. For the past four years he 
has filled the office of principal of the Central 
High School. 
eet ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee se 
should exist—between the newspaper and the 
public school, more than half of the editors ex- 
pressed opinions of varying length and _perti- 
nenee. Many of these expressions are of distinct 
interest and will be quoted verbatim, Strict 
analysis of the various types of comment was 
impossible, but classification under four general 
heads has been effected to facilitate presentation 
of the most valuable of the contributions. 


Relations Cordial and Frank 

Nineteen of the editors of weeklies expressed 
primarily the fact that cordial relations should, 
or do, exist between the school and the newspa- 
per. A few responses and excerpts from discus- 
sions follow. 

“Schools in incorporated villages should have a 
regular place in the local papers, and both teachers 
and papers should see that copy is furnished.” 

“Relations good. Could cooperate to better advan- 
tage.” 

And in a most emphatie vein: 

“There cannot be too much 


interest or space 


devoted to school matters. Every paper should—and 
most do—take a lively interest in the subject.” 
Another is quite satisfied with the local 


situation: 

Promptly every week items of general inter- 
est appear, many of them being contributed by the 
superintendent. He feels that this is a part of the 
school program.” 

Here, it must he admitted, is a situation 
which should be highly desirable. Reference to 
the paper from which this comes shows a total 
of seven articles for the two weeks studied 








Social, Civil, and Political News “Ranked in . Order of Value and Interest to Patrons 
by 101 Weekly and 15 Daily Editors of Minnesota 
Number assigning rank 
Ww! D! Ww J Ww D Ww I) 
Items First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
CHUPCR  siccsscs 4 0 & 0 12 0 15 3 14* X* 
a. t 1 23 0 22 4 32* 5* D a 
PORE scccctsees 30 1 27* 3 17 4% 9 3 5 2 
Political ...... 8 4 21 6* 26* 2 10 1 19 0 
CUWEE  sdcisccenexs 44* 6* 10 3 9 2 12 1 5 
iW—Weekly ; D—Daily. 


*The item to which the rank at the top of the column is given by the largest number of editors. 


in the first column, for example, 
larly the 6* in the next column 
fication. 


means that the weekly 
(under D"') 


editors assign first rank to news of a civil nature. 
indicates that city 


The * after 44, 
Simi 


editors assign first rank to the same classi- 
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the survey and a spread over five subjects, in- 
cluding a school-notes column each week, an 
article on attendance, the honor roll in scholar- 
ship, an athletic news story, and a parent-teacher 
write-up in each issue. 

: Room for cultivation of more friendly rela- 
tions and comradely feeling between school author- 
ities and local editor.” 


“Relations, of course, should be intimate and 
friendly. Newspapers seeking to give news of the 


community will naturally find many news sources in 
the schools. Newspaper cooperation will help those 
in charge of schools when points of view are to be 
advanced about school matters.” 

* Teachers should take more interest in the 
local newspaper. Their general attitude is one of 
superior indifference. In justice to the superinten- 
dent at M and W . however, will say that 
they have shown considerable interest in matters of 
publicity.” 


Lack of Cooperation and Other Criticism 


Not all of the suggestions and comments ean 
be construed as reflecting credit on the part 
school authorities are playing in school publicity. 
Almost as many editors lament the indifference 
und sporadie attentions of the school to the true 
news sources within reach. A few cite a total 
lack of appreciation on the part of school heads. 
A few of the comments may prove of more than 
passing interest, and may, indeed, be something 
of a revelation to schoolmen who have supposed 
their jobs to extend no further than the school 
plant. 

The following is an excerpt from a separate 
letter, and is evidently occasioned by 
— and feeling on the subject. 

“. . . Will say that in this town I have a hard 
time securing school news. I have tried repeatedly 
to get the superintendent, principal, teachers, and 
students, to do it without success. Sometimes I re- 
ceived contributions regularly for a short period; 
then they drop off and I have to go after them 
again. The people here are much interested in 
school news. I believe it would be a great bene- 
fit to the schools of this state if a campaign im- 
pressing the faculty of each school with the im- 
portance of school information in the local paper 
were given. 

Another weekly editor speaks in a similar 
vein: 


some 


Schools expect more than they are willing 
to give in the way of cooperation. .. .” 
Still others discover the same difficulties. 

“Too often it is neglected or copy comes too late 
for publication. 

“There should be full cooperation. Our school does 
not make use of the H - as a medium for pub- 
licity of school activities as it should in any branch; 
although we have ~~. invited it.” 

Here is a part of a substantial discussion 
which to all appearance was written with some 
spirit: 

“* This has been a question of much discussion 
and dissention in our community, and though we 
make a strong effort to build up a department, we 
are about ready to throw it up in disgust. bi 
carried a column headed General Education for 
long time and carried one educational article at 
week. The school notes were furnished by the senior 
classsand were so poorly written, some 
sila’, tliat we were obliged to edit them, 
the ‘faculty’ objected 
eflumn, the school to 
which we would not 


being so 
to which 
demanding the use of the 
take the responsibility—to 
agree. . 

Here is an enterprising daily editor willing to 
pay for school publicity, and yet, apparently, un- 
able to get it. In coneluding a long discussion 
typed on the back of the questionnaire, he says: 

The schools of Minnesota—I speak with 
knowledge of the schools of the Metsabe range only 


do not make use of their town papers ‘to the 
extent which they are generally encouraged to do. 


I do not think there is a paper published in the 
state which would not gladly give an entire page 
to school activities. If the schools would avail 
themselves of this opportunity, it would bring the 
publie into relations with the schools and 
lead in the development of the parent-teacher co- 
operation so earnestly strived for.” (Signed ) 

Another editor supplements with this: 

e We find it difficult sometimes to get real 
public-interest news without going after it. School 


closer 


people, as a rule, do not recognize news when they 
except that designed to benefit some school 
enterprise or attraction from which there is to be 
gain.” 

(Concluded on Page 133) 
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NORTHSIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect, Richmond, Virginia 
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TYPEWRITING ROOM, NORTHSIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect, Richmond, Virginia 
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ART ROOM, NORTHSIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect, Richmond, Virginia 
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THE NORTHSIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Northside Junior High Sehool at) Rieh- 
mond, Va., is one of a group of buildings which 
vas erected with the proceeds of the last sehool! 
bond issue of one million dollars. The sehoo! 
board is committed to the poliey of building 
schools with a large number of classrooms 
wherever possible, in the belief that where build- 
ings of sufficient size, materials of higher quality 
ean be used, and the decorations and refinements 
necessary to Insure a fine structure ean be em- 
ploved without increasing the per eapita cost 
for instruction or eapital outlay. 

The building has been planned for enlarge- 
ment as soon as the demand for additional sit- 
tings arises. It provides 1,200 seats for junior- 
high-school pupils. The building is in the classi- 
eal stvle of architecture, and with its lmMposing 
portico and colonnades at the main entrance, 
provides an appearance that is both dignified and 
attractive. 

The exterior of the building is of “economy” 
conerete stone in limestone finish, with granite- 
tinish base. The corridors have terrazzo floors 
and salt-glazed brick wainscoting; the stairways 
have steel risers and. stringers, with Alberene 
stone treads, and maple handrails, newels, and 

(Concluded on Page 134) 
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NORTHSIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect, Richmond, Virginia 
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ROCKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. Williams Beal, Sons, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE ROCKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, ROCK- 
LAND, MASSACHUSETTS 

The new high school at Rockland, Mass., has 
been planned and equipped to house a junior 
high sehool and senior high school under one 
roof, It was erected in 1927 and was dedicated 
in September, 1928. 

The building stands on a memorial-park site 
voted by the town, and faces on two streets. A 
drop in the grade level between the two streets 
has been taken advantage of in affording excel- 
lent light and ventilation in the basement. The 
athletie tield has been adjusted and arranged in 
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proof, the walls being of brick, the floor of re 
inforeed conerete, and the stairways of steel. 
The Hoors of the classrooms are of wood, tinished 
in maple; the interior trim of the building is 
North Carolina pine, The plaster is applied to 
metal lath. The windows are wood, except in the 
auditorium and gymnasium, where steel sash has 
been used, 

The building whieh has been planned to ae- 
commodate SOO students, can be inereased to 
850 students without serious interference with 
the rest of the building. On the tirst floor are 


located the administrative the 


rooms, audito 





LOWER BASEMENT PLAN, ROCKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
ROCKLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Williams Beal, Sons, Architects, 


such a way that it may be used for play areas for 
the pupils of both schools without interfering 
with its use for park purposes. 

The building which consists of three stories 
and a basement, has been so planned that each 
room has sunlight at some time during the day. 
In general shape it is a T plan, the front build- 
ing being used for classrooms, study rooms, and 
veneral facilities. A corridor extends 
through the length of the building, with stair- 
Ways and entrances at each end, and rooms on 


school 


each side of the corridor. The projection at the 
rear contains the auditorium and gymnasium. 
The main entrance to the building is in the cen- 
ter of the main structure. Toilets for boys and 
girls are located on each floor, and coatroom 
facilities are provided by wardrobes in each 
classroom. 

The foundation walls of the building are of 
conerete, with exterior walls of brown rough- 
texture face-brick and terra-cotta backing, with 
cast-stone trimming. The corridors and _ stair- 
ways throughout the building are entirely fire- 


RECEPTION ROOM, TEACHERAGE, 


EDINBURG, 
Giesecke and Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas 


Boston, Massachusetts 


rium, a teachers’ room, and a book-storage room, 
in addition to nine classrooms. 

On the second tloor there are seven classrooms, 
a’ veneral-science jJunior-high-schoo!l 
study room, a library, a teachers’ room, and a 
book-storage room, 


room, a 


On the third floor, there are two laboratories, 
typewriting and bookkeeping rooms, domestic- 
science and sewing rooms, a drawing room, a 
senior study room, a teachers’ room, a book- 
room, and one classroom, 

In the basement there is a gymnasium, with 
locker rooms for boys and girls, a lunchroom, a 
shop room, a boiler room, and a storage room. 

The auditorium, which is planned to seat 700 
persons, has a stage 20 ft. in depth, with ante- 
rooms and toilet facilities, and a booth for mov- 
ing pictures. The entrance to the auditorium, 
directly opposite the main entrance, is such that 
the assembly can be used for public meetings 
with the least interference with the rest of the 
building. 





TEXAS ENTRANCE 


ie 


DETAIL, 
Giesecke and Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas 
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The gymnasium which is 66 by SO ft., jas 
been provided with a folding partition, permit- 
ting it to be separated into two parts, for the 
use of two classes. The entire area can be made 
available for major games, or for public assem- 
blies. Shower baths and lockers, with toilet facil- 
ities for boys and girls, have been provided ad 
jacent to the gymnasium, Toilet rooms for boys 
and girls are located on each tloor, as well as rest- 
rooms for the administrative oftices. 

The building is heated with a vapor vacuum 
steam system, and fan ventilation. 

The building is equipped with electric lght- 
ing, telephone, and program-clock system, and 
motion-pieture booth. Gas is used in the lunch- 
room, domestic-science room, and laboratories. 
In addition, there ts an emergency lighting sys- 
tiem for the auditorium and exits. 

The plans for the building were developed by 
Mr. Charles E. Varney, superintendent of 
schools, and Mr. Dudley of Harvard University, 
working under the supervision of the Roekland 
school-building committee. 

The building was erected at a total eost of 
$350,000, including architects’ fees, grading, and 
landseaping. The cost of construction was $226,- 
475; the heating cost $31,960; the plumbing cost 
$12,500; the electrical work cost $9,550; and 
the landscaping, walks, and drives cost $6,000. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. J. Williams Beal & 
Sons, arehiteets, of Boston, Mass. 


THE EDINBURG TEACHERAGE AT 
EDINBURG, TEXAS 


Truly it may be said that no uptown elub 
affords greater comforts and real living than 
does the Edinburg (Texas) Teacherage 
for less than $30 a month! 

About four years ago the Texas law for issu 
ing school bonds was amended so that it in 
cludes the issuing of bonds for homes for teach- 
ers, as well as for school buildings. While the law 
designates a building used as a home for teachers 
as a “teacherage,” the one here described is 
known loeally as the “Edinburg faculty elub.” 

The Edinburg Consolidated School District 
was among the first systems in Texas to take 
advantage of this new clause in the law. There 
have been teacherages over the state for years, 
but they were financed in other ways—the means 
growing out of the need for comfortable places 
for teachers to spend the hours when not in the 
classroom. 


and all 


The Edinburg teacherage was planned for the 
teachers. There are exactly 11 single bedrooms, 
26 double bedrooms, and 2 double guest rooms, 
with adjoining bath. The matron’s suite and 
office are on the first floor. To the left of the en- 
trance of the spacious reception room is a private 
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TEACHERAGE, EDINBURG, TEXAS 
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parlor; while on the right of the entrance is the 
music room. The library in the north corridor of 
the first floor is a room to which the teachers 
may retire for undisturbed study. 

The dining room whieh is entered from the 
reception room, is large and spacious, and sug- 
gestive in its appointments of the main dining 
room ina large uptown hotel. 

The large kitchen, which is eleetrieally equip- 
ped in every particular, is worth seeing. Stoves, 
ovens, grills, pereolators, and potato peelers, are 
suggestive of the line of electrical timesavers 
and ettcieney producers, which will be found 
here. 

There is an upstairs parlor for girls who want 
a few tables of bridge or other games in the eve- 
ning, Without interfering with other oceupants 
of the home, 

A small laundry room is provided for those 
who want to take care of their own clothes. 

There is a bathroom, with showers and tubs, 
for every six or eight teachers. 

No detail of furnishing has been overlooked. 
The harmony of color and atmosphere are ear- 
ried out in every respect. A soft blue is the pre 
vailing color for decoration in the parlors and 
dining room, while the bedrooms are decorated 
in various yellows, blues, and pinks. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, TEACHERAGE, EDINBURG, TEXAS 
Giesecke and Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas 
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TEACHERAGE, EDINBURG, TEXAS 
Giesecke and Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas 


The furniture is in keeping with the general 
character of the building—it is there for beauty 
and comfort. Each double room is equipped with 
twin beds, Sealy mattresses, a highboy, a lava- 
tory with mirror, two chairs, a desk, and a double 
closet, with a full-length mirror door. The teach- 
ers furnish their own linen. 

The question arises, How is this financed ¢ The 
school district voted bonds to furnish the money 
for building and equipping it. Again, the ques- 
tion, How is the upkeep taken care of ¢ Can teach- 
ers afford to pay for such luxurious surround- 
ings / Easily. While their salaries in this district 
are good, their living expenses are low, because 
they live in this teacherage, It is operated on an 
absolute cooperative basis. The double rooms 
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rent for $15 per month, or $7.50 for each ve- 
cupant. The meals, and they are excellent, 
amount to about $20 to $22 per month. That is 
less than $30 for living, and maid service is 
included ! 

The building was planned and erected by 
Giesecke & Harris, architeets, Austin, Tex. 


Rock Island, Ul. The school board jas ap- 
proved plans for the erection of the proposed new 
school building. Messrs. Horn & Sandberg, of Rock 
Island, are the architects. 


Hlearne, Tex. The school board has sold $110,- 


QUO worth of school bonds. The proceeds of the bonds 
will be used for the erection of a high school for 
white students, and for an additional building for 
colored pupils. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, TEACHERAGE, EDINBURG, TEXAS 
Giesecke and Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas 
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SCHOOL, MORRISTOWN, NEW YORK 


Palmer and Plonsky and Osear B. Smith, Associate Architects, New York City 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 
and Plonsky and Oscar B. Smith, Associate Architects, New York City 
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A COLONIAL GRADE SCHOOL 
Interesting Features of Washington School, 
Morristown, N. J. 

The George Washington School at Morris- 
town, N.J., is an eight-room building intended to 
meet the school needs of a high-grade suburban 
neighborhood. It houses a kindergarten and 
three primary grades on the first floor, and four 
middle grades on the seeond floor. The building 
contains no auditorium, but the playground in 
the basement is so arranged that it will serve 
as a publie meeting hall and amply fulfill all 
the ordinary school requirements for assembly 

purposes. 

The building has been designed in the colonial 
style with a sloping roof and an interesting front 
porch, to harmonize with the general atmosphere 
of the community and to reflect in a measure its 
interesting colonial history. The architect has, 
however, fearlessly used the fenestra type of win 
dows in the classroom so as to insure adequate 
lighting. 
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The building is built of red brick with con- 
crete Hhoor slabs and reintorced econerete column 
supports. The floors throughout the building and 
tinished with rubberstone. The 
wainscoting in the corridors is of the same ma 
terial. The toilet rooms have cement floors paint 
ed, Alberene partitions, and painted walls. 

The building is heated by means of a low-pres 
sure steam system and each of the classrooms is 
fitted with unit ventilators. The details of eon 
struction, ete., may be noted from the following 
tabulation: 


the stairs are 





Construction Details 
Date construction completed... .............c ed August, 1927 
Date building Occupied .........cccccccccscscessees September, 1927 
Number of Rooms 
CR ai casicsisceiciccsceseeaieiessenssnieecesastiinetesiensiessensssees S 
Manual Training ven 1 
STOWE COOUL. ciccsecscsccsiscvescesesscsorssoccssoseccsosesesecscencscoascessee 1 
SPO  . ssinveabadsessauvecacesisexesoeissncessssssaccsaunssuatiasesesasusiesseseses 1 
OTP E DOG iii cicass. vciscncasetessisstarisirrerstisvetinsssnsssrens 1 


Design and Construction Materials 

Exterior design 
Exterior facing Brick 
SOUS - HURIE tistocsiivercssictnisieonneemagemmeaneene Wood 
Construction material...... Concrete slabs, F.B. brick walls 
Corridor and stair finish................ Rubberstone wainscots 
and floors 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


MORRISTOWN, NEW YORK 


Classroom finish........ Painted walls, pine trim varnished 
Finish of toilet) rooms...... Painted walls, Alberene parti 
tions, Cement painted floor 

Vechanical Equipment 


Type of heating and ventilation.......0.0.0.0... Low-pressure 
; steam units 
‘Temperature control... Thermostats and dampers 
PUEPOENRCTE CONG iiiiiiss cc civissseasacveczeiaceixsiges Local current 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 
PUR CUPACIEY GE DUTNIOE, ....scccicacissascsccceacssccscassssceses 288 
CRE IE CUNO os eicedinsisicesssctaveecexersisccssessnteacuiens $114,642 
Cost of equipment 6,000 





UE CONE Siisesisisierenseccactice 
Cost per cubic foot 
Cost per pupil 


120,642 
4S cents 
$419.00 


THE GILES SCHOOL, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

The J. L. Giles School was erected for the 
school patrons of the South Park Independent 
School District of Beaumont. The school has 
been planned for platoon use and provides accom- 
modations for the pupils of seven elementary 
grades. The construction work on the building 
was begun in April, 1927, and it was completed 
and occupied in the following September. 

In addition to fourteen classrooms, the build- 
ing contains a cafeteria, a principal’s office, a 
medical clinic, a gymnasium, a library, an audi- 
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torium, a teachers’ restroom, and showers and 
toilets for boys and girls. 

On the first floor there are six classrooms, of 
which four are rather small, and two other rooms 
whieh are capable of aeeommodating as many as 
+0 pupils at a time. 

On the second floor are rooms aecommodating 
elasses with from 25 to 65 pupils, and a library 
Whieh will take care of 120 pupils. The arrange- 
ment offers excellent opportunity for adjustment 
to a variety of uses, allowing certain funda- 
mental subjeets to be taught in the smaller 
rooms, and other subjects in the larger rooms. 
Pupils with limited mental ability are grouped 
in small classes, while those with greater mental 
ability are placed in the larger group. 

The building was erected at a total cost of 
$158,000, including equipment: the cost of the 
building alone was $100,000; heating and venti- 
lation eost $14,236: eleetrieal work eost $2,567. 

The building was planned and ereeted under 
the supervision of Messrs. Livesay & Wiede- 
mann, architects, of Beaumont, Tex. 

Construction Data 


PPAR COMETRCE GWAR asc iccccisccisscscssasecssecds April 1. 


W227 
Date completed 


S5ike Wd bEAWUNUSESESE0 ca GS NaNNESeesELANEE OEY Sept. 1. 1927 










Nite 
DP NI ii casiicccatacesssiatcavissaiveciedeasavends 112° by 2iIO ft. 
PURGE. CUOMGRRG vesiesssssccssecsscsesesanesees ‘ ida Oe 
Building 
Re Oe CIR ia isc istcieiindniiiinisiiininundmsaias 14 
Auditorium 
Gymnasium 
CSINNE  sisissciecevsssses 
© ENIOEL,. . sansdectsneladsiies 
Teachers’ restroom 
MOPMINIE > ick uvdsy bensceuuecnnenasesictecsd tuabaveeseaend ditebasentiniciaanessieiens 
Design and Construction 
ERIE DRI a casi casissasarcccnrcsssresreansasevias Modified gothic 
ixterior facing...... -Brick and stone 
PURE SONI ie siicsicassasicsrsssessccouegeniiey Natural stone 


Construction material...................... Tile, with steel joists 
Corridor and stair finish....Glazed brick, with steel stairs 
CTI PIN 6sk si tids ctkssccisctassinapectecsaagees Plaster, painted 
Finish of toilet rooms................ccc0e0es Plaster, glazed brick 
Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation Vacuum steam 
Plumbing and sanitany equipment..............::.cceceees Modern 
Electrical equipment....Motion-pieture plus in each room 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 





CSeneek RE Cea RON is sisicccc stile icenisiesccvevenscsscicosssve $100,509 


Cost of heating and ventilation. 14,236 
Cost of electrical work ........................ 2,657 


Cost of equipment....... 18,000 
Total COBE ..........cccseeee 135,392 
Cost per cubic foot 0.223 cents 
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L. GILES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Livesay and Wiedemann, Architects, Beaumont, Texas 








SECOND FLOOR PLAN, J. L. GILES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Livesay and Wiedemann, Architects, Beaumont, Texas 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, J. L. GILES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Livesay and Wiedemann, Architects, Beaumont, ‘Texas 
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GARNET SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Warne, Tucker, Silling and Hutchinson, 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE GARNET HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Warne, Tucker, Silling and Hutchinson, Architects, Charleston, West Virginia 
(See Page 59) 





CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Architects, Charleston, West Virginia 
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Poorly designed and inadequately equipped 
classrooms are inexcusable in a modern building. 
Basie standards have been available for a num- 
ber of years,! and the bound files of the ScHooL 
Board JOURNAL are eneyelopedias of the best 
practice. Recently, large cities have found stand- 
ardization practices to provide the best and most 
cconomical buildings.? Basic essentials in class- 
room construction are no longer considered eost- 
lv tads. Carefully planned school buildings are 
potent factors in the protection of the health, 
the conservation of time, and the facilitation of 
the teaching process. 

Yet, with all of this schoolhouse planning, 
there has been little recognition of the impor- 
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Plan 1 is a one-reom office which is located on a mez- 
zanine floor directly above the main entrance. The plan 
has merit in that the office is located centrally, conven- 
iently arranged, and has good lighting. The defects are 
the disturbances of main entrance noises and the lack of 
privacy for conferences. The plan could be improved by 
replacing the fence with a glass partition which would 
not seriously reduce the light while giving the principal a 
satisfactory conference room. The suite approximates 12 
by 18 feet. 
tance ot the school office in determining the 
quality of the prineipal’s work. Small and poorly 
arranged ottices may seriously handicap teacher 
conferences, parent conferences, the reception of 
visitors, and other important functions. Lack of 
equipment can restrict the principal to an undue 
amount of clerical work. Such ditteulties may 
be so irritating and petty as materially to lower 
the principal’s “drive” and morale. 

The problem is not merely an academic one, 
nor is it generally recognized, if one may judge 
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Plan 2 is a general office room with a supply closet 
immediately adjacent. In this plan we find a conveniently 
placed supply room; the central location of the office in 
the building; and the counter and fence arrangement for 
the clerk. The defects are the supply room should be on 
the other side next to the clerk and away from the prin- 
cipal, the waiting area does not permit any segregation of 
visitors and pupils, and the principal does not have a place 
for private conferences. The office approximates 15 by 
21 feet. 


from recent plans.“ A study of 11 floor plans of 
offices in sehools with 12 or more rooms, shows 
the following weaknesses : 

1. Small size. Several ottices resemble the jan- 
itor’s storage closets. The space allotment shows 
evidence of assignment after the classrooms and 
general contour of the building have been finally 
settled. 

2, One-room. In small schools a one-room 
office may be ample, but the supervising prin- 

See the Strayer and Engelhardt Standards for 
Elementary Schools. ; 

2See the conclusions of a committee of the Chicago 
Board of Edueation in The American School Board 
Journal, November, 1927, pp. 53-54 


3In Volumes 75 and 76 of The American School Board 
Journal. 
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Plan 3 is a good example of the “hole-in-the-wall’’ office 
type. This office is in a modern twenty-room building in 
a city over 160,000 population. The poor arrangement, 
lighting, and lack of equipment does not need comment. 
The office approximates 8 by 15 feet. 
cipal of a large school needs an inner office for 
conferences. The noise and activity of the clerk’s 
work should not be in the same room with the 
principal. 

3. Omission of the supply room. A convenient 
otice suite includes the supply room.* An ar- 
rangement of this sort makes office supplies im- 
mediately available, and it facilitates the distri- 
bution of general supplies by the school clerk. 

4. Single entrance and exit. Small offices with 
a single entrance and exit present some traftic 
difficulties. Aside from this, it is often less em- 
lharrassing for emotional teachers, parents, and 
pupils to leave conferences by a secondary exit. 

5. Poorly placed windows. Many school plans 
show that the windows have been placed with 
more thought of outside architectural effect than 
of inside use. Practices of this sort result in 
poorly lighted offices and in awkwardly arranged 
rooms, 

6. Omission of auxiliary heating and lighting 
facilities. Most of the plans provide for the heat- 
ing of the school office by a central heating svs- 
tem. Under such conditions, the principal cannot 
work in his othce in the evenings and on holi- 
days, when the central heating plant is not in 
operation. Electrical or gas connections for 
simple heaters eliminate this difticultv. The 
omission of artificial lights limits the use of the 
ottice to daylight hours. 

The above study of recent plans and other 
data® on typical buildings indicate three stages 
in the development of school offices. Briefly, 
these stages may be deseribed as follows: 

1. Hole in the wall. Past and current practices 
show the existence of the principal’s office is 
considered relatively unimportant. As soon as 

‘See the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals,, National Education Asso- 


ciation, 1928, pp. 279-281. 
‘See Chapter 12 of the Seventh Yearbook, 
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Plan 4 shows how architectural defects can handicap an 
office. The roofed porch shuts out a large portion of the 
light from the principal’s office. The windows in the 
principal's office are poorly placed for lighting the room. 
The supply room takes too much space from the office and 
does not have a convenient entrance. The suite approxi- 


mates 20 by 23 feet. 
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the principal has been provided with a space 
large enough to contain a desk, a chair, and a 
wastebasket, the responsibility of the architect 
has been discharged. Such an attitude often re- 
sults in absurd placement and arrangement of 
school offices. 

2. Adaption to building needs. In many in- 
stances, the school office shows evidence of plan- 
ning in terms of the size and arrangement of the 
building. Such offices are not placed in inacces- 
sible corners of the building, but are convenient- 
ly located near the entrance. Supply spaces, 
counters, partitions, and clear areas indicate 
an attempt to provide convenient facilities. The 
standard plans of many large cities are examples 
of this stage of development.® 
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Plan 5 is superior to the typical office arrangement. A 
clear glass partition between the principal’s office and the 
clerk’s room would be an improvement. The supply room 
could have an outside delivery entrance. The suite ap- 
proximates 16 by 25 feet. (Montclair Plan.) 

3. Adaption to the work of the progressive 
principal, The third stage of development recog: 
nizes that the modern principal (1) practices 
progressive technics in his work, and (2) studies 
the problems of his profession. These new devel- 
opments in the prineipalship influence the plan- 
ning of the office in regard to space for filing 
cases, arrangement of supply, toilet, and other 
rooms, the provision of conference and study 
rooms, the provision of auxiliary heating and 
lighting facilities, and so forth. 
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Plan 6 is a radical improvement over typical elementary- 
school offices. The window lighting of the principal's of- 
fice is good. The inclusion of a toilet in the suite is not 
the most satisfactory plan. An excellent feature is the 
outside delivery door to the supply room. The office suite 
upproximates 22 by 32 feet. (Los Angeles Plan.) 


A tentative summary of basic standards for 
the school office may be found in Chapter 12 of 


the 1928 Yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
Principals, National Education 
Association. The summary is as follows: 


tarv-School 


1. Location of office 
It should be easily accessible to the main en- 


trance, while conveniently placed for the admin- 


istration of the school. The first-floor front is 
recommended for the majority of schools. 


®See Chapter 12 of the Seventh Yearbook. 
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Fig. 7 places the clinic adjacent to the office. This ar- 
rangement is useful in many emergency cases or accidents. 
The plar could be improved by making the supply room 
open into the public space. The office (exclusive of the 


clinic) approximates 22 by 25 feet. (Denver Plan.) 


2. Rooms of the office 

No elementary school should be provided with 
an office of less than two rooms. One room should 
be large enough for the clerk, waiting space, and 
general administrative purposes, The other room 


should be the principal’s private conference 
room. 
It is desirable that the supply and book- 


storage rooms form a part of the administrative 
unit, or be adjacent thereto. The clinie should be 
immediately available for emergency cases. 

3. Space of the office 

Internal arrangement of the office is more im- 
portant than total floor area. An area approxi- 
mating the size of one classroom (23 by 33 
should prove ample for schools enrolling from 
500 to 1,000 pupils. Larger schools require addi- 
tional space for assistants, while permanently 
smaller schools may be eared for with a smaller 
ofhiee area. 

4. Internal arrangement 

The elerk’s area should be located so as to 
control the waiting room and entranee into the 
principal's office. The prineipal’s office should 
provide for uninterrupted conferences. The con- 
ference office should be provided with a separate 
exit. The use of glass doors and panels in the 
administrative unit is reeommended, 

Supply and storage rooms should be available 
through the clerk’s room and not through the 
principal’s office. The supply room needs a deliv- 
ery door in addition to the one opening into 
the administrative unit. 

5. Heating and lighting 

The administrative unit should be provided 
with a separate auxiliary heating system in the 
¢lerk’s and principal’s offices. This would make 
those rooms comfortable after 
nonschool days. 

Windows of sufficient size to admit adequate 
light and close enough to.the floor to permit a 
view of the street or playground. Adequate arti- 
ficial fixtures to provide a minimum of ten 
lumens on the principal’s desk. 

6. Equipment 

a) Built-in features 

A wardrobe cabinet should be provided in both 
the principal’s office and the clerk’s office. 
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Plan 8 closely approximates the suggested standards. 
The arrangement, lighting, and built-in features could not 
be seriously improved. The plan shows no provision for 
auxiliary electrical or gas heating. (Detroit Plan.) 
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A counter with fence arrangement would prove 
of assistance to the clerk in administering the 
demands on her office. 

Cork bulletin announcements 
should be provided in the waiting room. 


boards for 

Teachers’ boxes are reeommended which open 
through the wall from the supply room into the 
Waiting room. These may be filled by the clerk 
from the supply-room side. 

A key cabinet for the room keys. 

Lb) Furniture and equipment 

A tlat-top desk, a letter file, a bookease, and 
several chairs for the conference room. 

A typewriter desk, a small table, a vertical 
letter tile, several record files, and chairs for the 
clerk's ottece, 

Minimum equipment: 


Typewriter, waste- 
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baskets, mimeographing machine, city telephone, 
program clock, and a slide rule. 

Other desirable equipment: A 
machine and a safe. 


calculating 


The presentation of the above standards does 
not imply that principals working under poor 
conditions are always inefticient. Nor do high- 
class facilities necessarily make inefticient people 
function upon a high level. It is true, however, 
that a good workman is more effective when 
provided with the essential tools. Furthermore, 
better offices often are less the result of an addi- 
tional outlay of money than of careful planning. 
Although the school office may not be the most 
important factor in the improvement of the prin- 
cipal’s work, it is of enough significance to merit 
the widespread adoption of wise standards and 
best practices. 


A Preparation-Development-Merit 


Salary Schedule 
The Mount Clemens Salary Schedule 


The school board of Mount Clements, Mich., 
during the past summer, adopted what is termed 
by Supt. L. W. Fast “a preparation-development- 
merit schedule” for teachers. 

The schedule provides for two, three, four, and 
five years of preparation. Two years of training 
means graduation from a two-year course in a 
teachers’ college of recognized standing; it also 
means that the individual holds a life certificate 
to teach, granted by the institution or the state. 
Three years’ training means graduation from a 
teachers college, plus one year of additional 
training in either a teachers’ college, a college, 
or a university. Four years of preparation means 
graduation from a four-year course in a teach- 
ers’ college, a college, or a university, including 
sixteen semester hours of educational courses, 
and the degree of A.B., B.S., or Ph.B. Five years’ 
training will include in addition, ten semester 
hours of educational courses and the A.M. or 
M.S. degree. The last year of training must be 
taken in a university of recognized standing. 

Under the schedule, growth or development in 
service must be evident, in order to win promo- 
tion in salary or service. No promotion is given 
a teacher simply because she has served time. 
She must grow continually to be retained in 
service. 

The amount of salary increase given a teacher 
depends upon the development-merit rating and 
is distributed upon the following basis: 


Three Groups of Teachers 

Under the schedule, all teachers are divided 
into three groups, according to length of service 
and amount of preparation. Teachers in group 
one, without experience, but with two years’ 
preparation, begin at $1,200, advancing to $1,- 
400 after three years’ preparation, $1,600 after 
four years, and $1,700 after five years. 

Teachers with one year of experience and two 
years’ preparation, begin at $1,300, advancing to 
$1,500 after three years’ preparation, $1,700 after 
four years, and $1,800 after five years. 

Teachers with two years’ experience, and two 
years’ preparation, begin at $1,400, advancing to 
$1,600 after three years’ preparation, $1,800 after 
four years, and $1,900 after five years. 

Teachers with three years’ experience and two 
years’ preparation, begin at $1,500, advancing to 
$1,700 after three years’ preparation, $1,900 after 
four years, and $2,000 after five years. 

Teachers with four years’ experience and two 
years’ preparation, begin at $1,600, advancing to 
$1,800 after three years’ experience, $2,000 after 
four years, and $2,100 after five years. 

Teachers in group two with five years’ experi- 
ence and two years’ preparation, begin at $1,650, 
advaneing to $1,850 after three years’ prepa- 


ration, $2,100 after four vears, and $2,200 after 
tive years. 

Teachers with six years’ experience and two 
years’ preparation, begin at $1,700, advancing to 
$1,900 after three years’ preparation, $2,200 after 
four years, and $2,300 after tive years. 


The Higher Salary Ranges 

Teachers with seven years’ experience and two 
years’ preparation, begin at $1,750, advancing to 
$1,950 after three years’ preparation, $2,300 after 
four vears, and $2,400 after tive years. 

Teachers with eight vears’ experience and two 
years’ preparation, begin at $1,800, advancing to 
$2,000 after three years’ preparation, $2,400 after 
four years, and $2,500 after five vears. 

Teachers in group three are subject to special 
action by the board of education. 

Principals in grade schools are adjusted to the 
regular salary schedule on the basis of prepa- 
ration and growth and in addition receive, dur- 
ing the first year as principal, $12 per annum 
for each room in actual operation. They receive 
$15 per annum for each room during the second 
year, and $18 for each room during the third 
year and thereafter. 

Promotion from group to group depends upon 
ratings by principals, supervisory staff, and the 
superintendent of schools. Promotion from one 
group to another is subject to the approval of 
the board of edueation, and decisions on salary 
are influenced by the personality and character 
of the teacher and the contribution she makes 
in spirit and service to the school and the eom- 
munity. Teachers are rated as follows: E, poor; 
LD, below average; C, average; B, very good; <A, 
very superior. Teachers rated D will be retained 
another year if deemed wise, but a teacher rated 
thus a second time will not be reemployed. 


Absence and Illness of Teachers 


Under the rules, a teacher may be absent for 
certified illness during any one school year, not 
to exceed ten days, without loss of pay under the 
following regulations: 

a) In absence for illness of three or more days, 
a teacher may secure a regular physician’s certi- 
ticate covering such absence before an allowance 
may be granted for full pay. The physician’s 
certificate may be sent to the superintendent’s 
office by the principal with the first payroll 
following the return of the teacher. Failure to 
provide the physician’s certificate at the time 
specified nullifies any allowance that may be 
made. 

b) In absence for one or two days, the school 
nurse’s certificate and recommendation is all 
that is necessary. These are handed in by the 

(Concluded on Page 133) 
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The Garnet High School, Charleston, 
West Virginia 


The Garnet High School was planned as a 
cultural community center for the Negro people 
of the Charleston school district. The building 
presents an attractive appearance, with expo- 
sure on three streets, affording adequate air and 
light at all times. 

The exterior of the building is of tapestry 
brick, trimmed with Indiana limestone. The con- 
struction is entirely fireproof, with steel frame 
for the corridors, the auditorium, and the gym- 
nasium. The floors of the cafeteria, corridors, 
and toilets are of terrazzo, and cement for the 
metal shop, showers, and locker rooms. Maple 
has been used for the floors in the remaining 
shops, for the classrooms, the auditorium, and 
the gymnasium. The walls are finished with hard 
white plaster, and the trim is oak, except in the 
auditorium, gymnasium, and shops. The audi- 
torium has lime-plaster walls and ceiling, with 
acoustieal treatment, while the gymnasium and 
shops are of painted brick. A series of recessed 
steel lockers forms a wainseoting for one side 
of the eorridor walls, with a salt-glazed tile 
wainseoting locker high on the opposite wall and 
in the stair towers. 

The building, whieh is 113 by 275 ft., contains 
three stories and a basement and provides ac- 
commodations for 600 students. In addition to 
eighteen classrooms, the building contains an 
auditorium, a gymnasium, a cafeteria, a library, 
a study hall, a prineipal’s office, and a number of 
special rooms for manual and domestic arts, 
music, commercial subjects, and laboratories for 
science, biology, physies, and chemistry. A dark 

room and workroom are loeated between the 
laboratories for the general use of the students 
and teachers. All of the classrooms have slate 
blackboards on three sides, with tack boards 
ueross the top for the use of the teacher in dis- 
playing special work. 

The auditorium, which seats 1,100 persons, has 
separate entrances and stair facilities so that it 
may be used by civie or neighborhood organiza- 
tions independently of the rest of the building. 
It is equipped with a motion-picture booth at the 
rear of the baleony. Folding doors 23 ft. high 
separate the auditorium from the stage proper, 
making it possible to hold gymnasium classes 
simultaneously with a school assembly. The stage 
is large and completely equipped for gymnasium 
purposes. Shower and locker rooms are located 
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in the basement for boys and girls, and an in- 
structor’s oftice and storage room are adjacent to 
the gymnasium. 

A eafeteria, with a working kitchen, pantry, 
and storage room is located adjacent to the 
domestie-science department. 

A publiec-library room opens directly from the 
main street and is separated from the main 
school activities. A workroom and toilet facili- 
ties are provided. 

A principal’s suite on the first floor contains 
an office, a vault, a toilet, teachers’ restrooms, 
and janitor and storage closets. 

The building was completed at a total cost of 
$235,000, including architects’ fees, or at a cost 
of 2415 cents per cubic foot, and $391 per pupil. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. Warne, Tucker, Sil- 
ling & Hutehinson, architects, of Charleston, 
W. Va. 

MR. McGINNIS TO PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


Mr. W. C. MeGinnis, formerly of Revere, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., to succeed Mr. S. E. 
Shull. In aeecepting the appointment, Mr. Me- 
Ginnis takes over the duties of assistant superin- 
tendent of schools until January 27, when Mr. 
Shull retires from school work. 

Mr. MeGinnis is a graduate of the University 
of Vermont and Teachers College of Columbia 
University. He began teaching in the Vermont 
rural schools, and was superintendent of schools 
at Troy, Vt., Bellows Falls, Vt., and Revere, 
Mass. He was director of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation, director of the Revere 
savings bank and the local chamber of com- 
merece, and was a member of the committee on 
tenure of the National Education Association. 
He also acted as chairman of the committee 
which prepared the Massachusetts Bulletin on 
the Custodial Care of School Buildings. 

MR. MEANS TO EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


Mr. Herbert G. Means, formerly of North 
Braddock, Pa., has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of schools at East Liverpool, Ohio, sue- 
ceeding C. S. MeVay. 

Mr. Means is a native of the state of Pennsyl- 
rania and was educated in the schools of that 
state. He is a graduate of the DuBois Business 
College, the Grove City College, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He holds an M.A. degree, 
given by Pittsburgh University, and has com- 
pleted graduate work at Penn State College and 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Means has had a varied career as an edu- 
eator, having been a principal for thirteen years 
in the schools of the state. He was for three years 
superintendent of schools at Huntingdon, Pa., 
and was head of the schools of North Braddock 
for the past eleven years. 

During his long period of service at North 
Braddock, Mr. Means was responsible for the 
reorganization of the school system and the en- 
largement of the school curriculum. A boys’ in- 
dustrial school was organized, and an extensive 
building program involving an expenditure of 
$900,000, were carried out during Mr. Mean’s 
incumbeney. Under his personal direction, the 
schools have been able to stress directed learn- 
ing as an ideal in the classrooms, the promotion 
of extracurricular activities, athletic activities, 
and the building up of a definite policy in all 
school activities. 

MR. STOVER BECOMES ASSISTANT SUPER- 
INTENDENT AT CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Mr. James D. Stover, who was recently elect- 
ed as assistant superintendent of schools at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to sueeeed Mr. Edward D. Ro- 
berts, has been a member of the school staff at 
Wyoming, Ohio. He was elected for a term of 
two vears, at a salary of $5,550 a year. 

Mr. Stover is a graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity, with degress of A. B. and A. M. from that 
institution, and has completed graduate work 
leading to the degree of Ph.D. at the University 
of Cincinnati. 
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Following his graduation from Princeton, Mr. 
Stover served as assistant principal of a private 
school for boys in the east. From there he went 
to the schools in Cleveland Heights. Eight years 
ago, he went to Wyoming as superintendent, 
succeeding C. S. Fay. 

Mr. Stover is a member of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Department of Su- 
perintendence and has served as an officer in the 
Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club and in the 
Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. E. P. Reeve has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Stover at Wyoming. 


DR. HARMAN APPOINTED STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF ALABAMA SCHOOLS 

Dr. A. F. Harman, formerly director of the 
division of school administration of the Ala- 
bama state education department, on October 1, 
assumed the office of state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, succeeding Dr. R. E. Tidwell. 

Dr. Harman was formerly county superinten- 
dent of education for Montgomery county, prior 
to the consolidation of the city and county 
schools, where he made a splendid record in 
bringing the county school system to a high 
standard. Previous to his present appointment, 
Dr. Harman was director of the division of 
school administration in the state education de- 
partment. 





JAMES D. STOVER, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EDITORIAL 


THE BIG MAN IN THE SCHOOL- 
SUPERINTENDENCY OFFICE 

The school superintendencies of the several 
communities in the United States are in hands 
of men of various degrees of mental capacity 
and cultural standards, The calling has its real- 
ly big men who could fill the highest executive 
positions within the gift of the nation with 
eredit to themselves and to their country. They 
combine executive ability with high scholarship. 

The really big school superintendent never 
fusses over his prerogatives and the things which 
should govern the relations between himself and 
his board of edueation, He is alive to the seope 
and function of the board of education, and 
never hesitates to submit his actions to the 
scrutiny of that body. He knows exactly how far 
his prerogatives may earry him, and expects, as 
a matter of fact, an equitable reaction on the 
part of his associates and coworkers. His open- 
ness of mind and processes of reasoning are 
known to those who deal with him, and once his 
plans are formulated he never fails to accom- 
plish what he sets out to accomplish. Common 
sense, logie, and reason, are his weapons. 

The school superintendent of capacity posses- 
ses above all things a sense of proportion. He 
can discriminate between the imperative and the 
trivial, the immediate and the remote, the prac- 
tical and the theoretic. Besides, he never sits on 
a pedestal. In dealing with men and affairs he 
holds to the feasible and sensible without sacri- 
ficing principle or prerogative. He is simply a 
man among men. Under his touch the eompli- 
cated thing becomes simple, clear, and under- 
standable. 

It is the small man who quibbles about the 
terms that should guide the relations between 
superintendent and board of education. It is he 
who looks for safeguards, and becomes touchy 
about his prerogatives. Under his manipulation, 
every problem is extremely complicated, and he 
is more likely to strike the wrong than the right 
solution, or strike the iron after it has cooled. 
He exalts the dignity of his calling by an aloof- 
ness which spells pity for those who are less 
highly trained. 

Much of the literature which concerns itself 
with the subject of school administration and 
the interrelation of the factors making up the 
system, emanates from school professors, some 
ot whom have never spent a day in the field of 
popular education. Here it must be admitted, 
however, that the most acceptable literature on 
the subject has come from these sources. While 
such literature should be written by the school 
superintendent, the latter is usually too busy 
to engage in extended literary labors. Hence, the 
college professor leads in literary production. 

Sut, it must be said that also some of the silli- 
est and flimsiest discussions on the modern school 
superintendent and the board of education have 
been projected by college professors. Without an 
intimate knowledge of the essentials of a super- 
intendent’s job in its practical phases, or the 
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ordinary operations of a board of education, they 
venture to tell the world all about it. The trivial 
or exceptional is expanded into a general indict- 
ment of the machinery employed in governing 
the schools, 

The big man in the office of school superin- 
tendent of the Hartwell, Cody, Condon, Broome, 
Davidson, or O’Shea type is not much concerned 
in the finer distinctions and rules which have 
been formulated by the overzealous tinkerers in 
school administration. He moves along with a 
steady hand, with tact and cireumspection, 
knows his job thoroughly, and is fully conscious 
of surroundings and conditions. Trifles sink into 
their proper place, pertinent things only count, 
and the real objective is always clearly before 
him. He is readily accessible to those who have 
legitimate claims upon his time and attention 
and transacts the ottice with 
courtesy and dispatch. His job is a big one, but 
he is at all times as big as the job demands. 


business of his 


THE DESIRABILITY TO REDUCE SCHOOL 
LITIGATION 


The great volume of school litigation, as noted 
in the current law journals, would indicate that 
school ofticers and those dealing with the schools, 
stand ready to rush to the courts on any disa- 
ereement rather than to 
adjustments. 


resort to amicable 

The thoughtful and circumspect school body is 
primarily desirous of keeping out of the courts. 
Litigation costs money, and frequently makes 
for embarrassing delays on pending projects. Dit- 
ferences of opinion will arise and men are not 
always of one mind as the right and wrong of a 
question. But, the efieaey of sane discussion, 
together with a spirit of fairness expressed in 
open council, should always be borne in mind 
when a rupture arises. 

In a Nebraska town a fracas recently arose 
over the construction of a schoolhouse. A law- 
suit and a long-drawn-out quarrel was expected. 
Then some one said, “Lets get together and 
settle things.” And this was done. The Scotts- 
burg, Nebraska, Herald in commenting on the 
outeome of the trouble said: 

“We believe that all parties, the contractor, the 
architect, the board of edueation, and the attor- 
neys, should be commended for the fairness 
they have shown in the matter. The way in 
which they went at this and adjusted ditticult 
problems should be an example to the rest of 
the city. 

“For this was a real problem with a lot of difti- 
eult angles. Here was a contractor who honestly 
felt he was not liable; here was an architect who 
as stoutly maintained that the plans were ade- 
quate and correct; here was a board of education 
-——innocent victims of an unfortunate set of 
circumstances; and here were lawyers willing to 
forego fees and trying to settle ‘out of court.’ 
And, the fine thing is that they were all willing 
to compromise, and do just a little more than 
tair to solve and settle the matter. 

“Perhaps the contractor should have received 
nore money; perhaps the architect should not 
have been required to do as much as he is doing; 
perhaps the board of education should not have 
paid as much of the cost as they are doing. Who 
knows’ No one ean tell exactly the right or 
wrong in all these things—but this much we can 
know—and that is that the Lincoln grade build- 
ing when completed will be as good as any in 
the city, and that a considerable portion of the 
extra cost to the taxpayers will have been spent 
in making the building better than the original 
contract ealled for.” 

While this case concerns itself with a building 
project, it is nevertheless typical of the differ- 
ences that arise between school officials and those 
with whom they deal. The real lesson afforded 
here must be found in the disposition on the part 
of the contracting parties to reach an under- 
standing even in an awkward situation without 
resorting to the courts of law. 
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CHEAPNESS VERSUS ECONOMY IN SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

The so-called school market encounters the 
same problems that go with other commercial 
transactions where price and quality control and 
where the competition is reduced to the bidding 
system. The award of a contract in dealing with 
publie institutions goes to the lowest responsible 
bidder. The conservative school buyer proceeds 
with caution and eare to secure the most for the 
money expended. 

The bidding system which is generally ac- 
cepted has its drawbacks. Experience has fre- 
quently demonstrated that the acceptance of the 
lowest bid does not always prove to be the most 
economical, Quality is a factor which is fre- 
quently minimized. Here it must ke conceded 
that an article need not be better than demanded 
by the uses to which it is put. But, it does follow 
that mere cheapness does not always spell econ- 
omy. The reverse is frequently true. 

The history of the school-supply trade has 
known periods when competition reached a stage 
which proved ruinous to those who engaged in 
it. The manufacturer who aims to serve his pa- 
trons ettciently will fix a selling price whieh 
contemplates quality of production, a fair wage 
for his workmen, and reasonable estimate of the 
overhead which he must meet. 

The moment he sells his product at a tigure 
which does not permit him to observe the above 
conditions one of two things will follow. He will 
either pocket his loss with good grace or seek 
to retrieve his loss by reducing the quality of 
his product. In the one instance the purchaser is 
the beneticiary, in the other he is the loser. 

The producer who engages in transactions in- 
volving losses has no one but himself to blame. 
We may lack in the ability to fix an equitable 
cost price. That is his own lookout. The pur- 
chaser is not particularly concerned, But when 
he begins to go below the sample submitted, by 
cheapening his product, in prder to let the trans- 
action appear on the right side of the ledger, the 
consumer is vitally coneerned. He has the right 
to demand an honest article whether the price 
exacted be high or low. 

Where the figures in the bids which have been 
submitted, leave a wide margin between the 
highest and the lowest, the suspicion is aroused 
that either the higher is exorbitant or the lower 
is an error. Probably somebody has blundered in 
one or the other direction. 

The purchaser of school supplies and equip- 
ment is cautious when a new firm and a new 
salesman appear on the scene, but he usually has 
formed some estimate of the reliability of those 
whom he has dealt with before. The experienced 
purehaser is familiar with all the contingencies 
that may arise in the bidding system or in the 
open-market purchases. He primarily knows what 
he wants and usually sueceeds in getting it. 


SHALL IT BE LOCAL OR OUTSIDE SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTS 

That town pride which seeks to foster and 
promote community interests is indeed a tine 
thing. The local merchant is entitled to home- 
town patronage providing he has the goods that 
are wanted and ean sell them at reasonable prices. 
The eeonomie progress of the community is im- 
portant. Many of the finer aspirations of the 
community can only be realized if there is an 
economic vitality. The schools are in a particu- 
lar degree affected by the prosperity which at- 
tends the citizenship. 

Town pride is peculiarly responsive when it 
comes to questions relating to the school system 
and all that is implied in its continued progress. 
The prospect of a new school building excites 
interest. Its design, size, location, equipment— 
all become matters of deep concern. Who will 
be the architect? Who will do the construction 
work’? Town pride says local talent must be 
employed. 
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And yet school authorities throughout this 
country have learned during the past quarter 
of a century that town pride has its limitations 
when it comes to the planning and construction 
ot schoolhouses. Specialization has entered all 
fields of human activity. It has entered the field 
of school architecture in an exceptional and 
signiticant way. The architect who can design a 
private residence, church, or factory building, 
may lack the knowledge that will enable him to 
plan the most utilitarian schoolhouse, hospital, 
or hotel strueture. 

Just as there are engineers who specialize in 
designing bridges, tunnels, refrigeration plants, 
heating, ventilation, lighting, acousties, and the 
like, so there are architects who specialize in 
planning and constructing the modern school- 
house, That institution known as the American 
schoolhouse is no longer a mere structure of 
walls, classrooms, and eorridors, and stairways. 
It is an institution which is built around a 
course of study and whose every detail bears in 
mind the particular funetion which the building 
is to serve, 

In brief, the architect must understand the 
full seope of the educational labors carried on 
within the walls of the schoolhouse. The orienta- 
tion of the strueture and every detail therein 
must lend themselves to the expeditious and 
economical operation of the school as such, With 
the expansion of the modern course of study a 
s¢hoolhouse is no longer a simple affair. It not 
only recognizes loeation, site conditions, and 
environment, but it observes to the fullest the 
kind of school that is to be operated. 

It the community has an arehiteet who has 
eonstrueted modern schoolhouses, or who has had 
experience in planning such structures along 
modern lines, he should have the preference over 
outsiders. That is perfeetly logical and reason- 
able. But, in the absenee of just such an arehi- 
tect the school authorities must look about for 
the talent that comes forward with an aceumu- 
lated experience in this highly specialized branch 
of the architectural service. 

No progressive board of education will vield to 
mere local clamor when it comes to the planning 
and ereetion of a modern school strueture. This 
fact has brought reeognition to the architects 
who have made a special study of schoolhouse 
work and who, through continued recognition, 
have sueceeded in revolutionizing this field of 
service. If the American schoolhouse excels all 
other similar structures throughout the world, it 
is beeause the school authorities have appreci- 
ated the faet that specialization has its distine- 
tive value here as it has in other pursuits 
in life, 


ANNUAL MESSAGES OF SCHOOL-BOARD 
PRESIDENTS 

The custom of newly elected presidents of 
hoards of education to define policies for future 
consideration and the review studies by retiring 
presidents followed by conelusions and recom- 
mendations has a definite value. Once in so often 
there must be a summing up, an inventory if you 
will, of past accomplishments and an outlook to 
the future, 

The president of a board of education must be 
more than a mere presiding officer. He must have 
a’ comprehensive grasp of the factors that make 
for the general progress of the school system as 
n whole. The experiences of the past must serve 
as a guide for the future. The opportunities for 
improvement must be apparent to him. While 
the individual member deals with conerete prob- 
lems, the president must bear in mind the whole 
structure, 

There are certain periods in the field of school 
administration when a resume of past labors and 
the consideration of prospective plans, projects, 
und policies are in order. Such periods are at 
hand when the reorganization of the board of 
edueation is under way, when new faces are on 
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the scene, or when a president retires and a new 
man is chosen. 

The thoughtful and cireumspect school-board 
president steers clear of unwise projects on the 
one hand and radical reforms on the other. He 
primarily recognizes the fact that the school 
system is the result of many years of work and 
the achievement of many minds, and that inno- 
vations and departures have their place in the 
evolution of time. They may have been impos- 
sible vesterday, worthy of thought today, and 
highly desirable tomorrow. 

When at Springfield, I1l., a new school-board 
president assumed the gavel, the local newspa- 
per report summarized his recommendations as 
follows: “Establishment of a department of re- 
search and guidance in the Springfield school 
system, employment of a business manager, ac- 
quisition of suitable future school-building sites, 
inauguration of a building program in 1930, 
establishment of night schools for underprivi- 
leged children and immigrants when funds are 
available, establishment of preschool and_ be- 
havioristie clinies, lengthening of kindergarten 
courses and advancement of teachers’ salaries, 
are the chief progressive policies laid down by 
Frank H. Lowe, newly elected president of the 
board of education.” 

By way of comment a local newspaper editor 
remarks: “All of these reeommendations reflect 
real foresight. We cannot expect to keep abreast 
of modern requirements without constant im- 
provement in the quality and extent of instrue- 
tion, and for that we must expect to provide 
adequate compensation to the staff. The sugges- 
tion as to a business manager of special experi- 
ence and ability in this field is in our opinion 
worthy of particular consideration at this time. 
Experience in other communities has proved that 
an executive of this type is extremely valuable 
in the efficient conduct and coordination of any 
public-school system of this size and importance. 
In fact, considering the magnitude of the invest- 
ment and the great volume and variety of the 
operations annually, good business dictates that 
such an executive is absolutely indispensable in 
our school system.” 

Here we have on the one hand a school-board 
president who knows the status of his school 
system, discussing progressive measures in a 
frank manner, and on the other the reaction of 
the publie mind as reflected in a press comment. 
Thus the general public secures an insight into 
the aims and aspirations of the school adminis- 
trators and is enabled thereby to form its own 
judgment of expedieney of this or that poliey or 
pre ject. 


THE POLICE APPROACH TO SCHOOL 
STRIKES 

The sehool strikes which have been staged 
during the year past. gained momentum and zest 
when it was discovered that the school authori- 
ties assumed a vacillating policy. Some of the 
school strikes reached a deadlock status because 
no one dared to order in any peremptory way the 
return of the pupils back to the schools. 

On the other hand, where the superintendent, 
principal, or school board asserted disciplinary 
authority and were firm in their orders, the 
school strikes soon petered out and order was 
readily restored, Sometimes the dismissed prin- 
cipal or teacher who was the cause of the strike, 
displayed the good sense of asking the strikers to 
return to the schools. 

Another way of restoring order was adopted in 
a California community. The children walked 
out in protest of a school-board action and defied 
the school authorities. The chief of police 
stepped into the situation and said “These boys 
better be in the school in the morning and be 
peaceful.” That was enough and the strikers 
went back to school. 
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Where compulsory school laws are in force the 
offending pupil or his parents may readily be 
brought to a sense of order and obedience. The 
pupil is supposed to be in school during school 
hours. To loiter about the streets is in violation 
of the compulsory attendance act which obtains 
in most states. 

It is urged that in every instance a school 
strike is a matter for the police rather than the 
school ofticers. We do not wholly subseribe to 
that plan. It is in our judgment incumbent upon 
the board of education to order the strikers back 
to school on penalty of losing their standing in 
the studies, or suffering expulsion. Only when 
peaceful expedients have failed to bring about 
the desired results, should the aid of the police 
be resorted to. And then there can be no two 
Ways as to the course that must be pursued. A 
night in jail is not a welcome experience and not 
a laudatory pupil record. But, if the extreme 
must be resorted to, there must be no hesitancy 
as to what should and must be done. 

School strikes involve more than a mere stu- 
dent protest against some action taken by the 
school authorities. They express a defiance to 
that diseipline which is an essential factor in 
the training for citizenship, and border on 
rowdyism and a violation of law and order. 


SERVICE CLUBS AS AN AID TO SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The public press reports with increasing fre- 
quency the appearance of school superintendents, 
principals, and board-of-education members as 
speakers before the so-called service clubs, such 
as Rotary, Kiwanis, Optimist, Lions, ete., ete. 

The appearance of school officials before bodies 
of business and professional men has its dis- 
tinctive value. There are such organizations as 
parent-teachers’ associations and literary and 
social clubs of various kinds that afford public 
discussions on school problems. But the im- 
portant taxpayer must also be reached. He must 
be convinced that the unusual expenditure is 
needed. He is likely to be found in one of the 
popular service clubs where he spends the noon 
hour for his luncheon and a half hour for in- 
tellectual diversion. 

Here it is by no means argued that the parent- 
teachers, literary and social clubs are without 
influence, In fact in many communities they 
dominate public sentiment and become a decisive 
factor in any policies affecting the local school 
interests. The service clubs are, however, usually 
made up of the leading business and professional 
men of the community, many of whom do not 
belong to any other local organizations. 

Thus, the school superintendent who argues 
his case before a Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lions Club 
is found to meet some of the men whose names 
are on the list of important taxpayers and whose 
judgment on a school problem is frankly ex- 
pressed, 

There is a growing tendency on the part of 
business men’s clubs to manifest a concern in 
the progress of the schools. They invite educa- 
tors with greater frequency than ever before not 
only to discuss special projects in hand, but to 
enter into a general review of the work of the 
schools. The average citizen wants to be in- 
formed but does not always take the time to go 
directly to the sources of information. 

Asa rule the American schoolmaster is a good 
speaker, If he can get himself into the attitude 
of one who presents his subject in a popular 
rather than a professional way he is bound to 
captivate his audience. He may address a body 
of teachers with the professional ideals and aims 
in mind, but must deal with purely administra- 


tive policies in a direct and practical manner. 


when he faces a body of hard-headed business 
men, 


























































































School Bonds Strike a Level 


Index of School Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 


The net interest rate on all school bonds sold 
in the month of August was 4.99 per cent. This 
is .O1 of 1 per cent lower than the corresponding 
rate for July. With net interest rates for all 
school bonds during the past two months ap- 
proximately 5 per cent, the bond index is at its 
highest point since the period from 1919 to 1921. 
Present indications are that bond prices may 
even drop lower during the next few months. 


~The weakness in bond prices Was contemporane- 
ous with a wide break in the stoek market, a co- 
incident evident in each recent such decline in 
stock prices. While the stock market reacted in 
sympathy with an advance in the rediscount rate 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank to 6 per 
eent from 5 per cent, it does not seem probable 
that this advance will have any important direct 
effect on the bond market. With renewed ad- 
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ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 


DURING THE MONTH 


Such a deerease in the prices for whieh bonds 
are sold, naturally brings higher net interest 
rates, 

The range of interest rates on bonds sold in 
August was from 4.26 to 6.00. The total amount 
of school bonds sold in August was 12 per cent 
larger than in July. The sales in August 
amounted to slightly over $14,000,000 as eom- 
pared with $12,000,000 in July. 

Notwithstanding the recommendations of 
many of the financial leaders that bond prices 
are now favorable for buying, the bond market 
has been unusually slack. Municipal officials 
have been hesitating to float bond issues because 
of the deterrent effect of high interest rates. The 
decrease in bond prices has also been a result of 
the growing preference of insurance companies, 
institutions, and banks to invest their money in 
high-grade stocks, rather than bonds. With even 
the more conservative investors becoming con- 
verted to stock purchases, the demand for bonds 
is sluggish. As long as the present level of busi- 
ness activity and prosperity continues, it cannot 
be expected that the prices of bonds will recover 


TABLE II 


Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues* 
1. School bonds sold during the 
THORTH OF AURUGE ..c5cicacssisscssssecsieesss $ 
2. All school bonds outstanding 
MBUIMOEE)  césiccccccnerstacsesssvesisiessetscs 
3. Average yield of all school bonds 
outstanding (estimated) .............. 
4. Yield of school bonds of ten 
RS AIMED oss sveescindh cass sshincasandssssaavans 4.60% 
5. Yield of United States long- 
term bonds (quotation the 
TNIGCIG Ol CQNUGTY )) ssiciscsscsssccesisssscs 3.56% 


14,440,000 
3.260.000.000 


4.63% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yield on some of the issues. 
1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


the levels attained prior to the past two years. 
Many municipalities have been unsuccessful in 
disposing of their recent bond offerings, for what 
they consider as reasonable prices. Those who 
are able, are postponing their bond issues until 
a more favorable period. 

Commenting on the position of the bond mar- 
ket in the current issue of its monthly, Survey, 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York says: 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


TABLE III 


TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 
Average 


Average 
Price of 


Price of 


Average Yield 
on 60 High 


Date 393 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
(1926 Average = 100) 
1929 
september ........ 2220? 4.88 4.758 
AMIBISE 6.5...00c000 219.48 95.08 4.74° 
* ee 95.2 4.73 
SIMMEIRD cd. cy vsevecksces 190.7 95.3 4.73 
WO sbesbssiaKdeteines 187.8 95.7 4.70 
PRPPTUN) sictcessacceeted 186.6 95.8 4.69 
NEMEGM cscsesicssesec 189.1 95.8 4.608 
PEOFUSLY .....05045 186.5 96.3 4.65 
PANVATY. ceiesescsss 185.2 97.0 4.60 
1928 
December ......... 171.4 97.2 4.59 
November ........ Lil 97.8 4.55 
October .......0.:.. 159.1 97.5 4.57 


‘As reported by Standard Statisties Company, Ine. 
Used by special permission. 
‘Not final. 


at the end of that long wait, they not only tind 
bond prices lower than ever but they are told by 
advisers on every hand that no reduction in 
money rates is yet in sight. How much Jonger 
will, or ean, these potential borrowers wait? 
They eannot pile up short-term indebtedness 
indefinitely and, even if they are in a posi- 


Bond Sales and Rates’ 


Bond Sales 


Year School Municipal 

BPMN ss Cosecxensseexsae §240.000,0008 $1,413.000.000' 
ROMER 57 icsatute Sites 266,000,000 1.509,000,000 
WO oasccvcceucsesrssas 260,000,000 1.365.000.0000 
NE Scssiaceiatecaves 323,000,000 1.399,000,000 
OPE. cisacspasecvecueces 288,000,000 1.398 000,000 
WRN osessceccessesavits 206,000,000 1,063 ,000.000 
ROME ox tesurxaedieaces 237.000.000 1.101.000,000 
Re crccevcaveskch ice 215,000,000 1.208,000,000 
UD ors itie cee 130,000,000 683,000,000 
POPU Sacisescacsecvesvs 103,000,000 691,000,000 
OPO. dcscecuvevcceecena 41,000,000 296,000,000 
REED, i ccancescarstestacd 60,000,000 451,000,000 
as T0000, 000 457 OO0,000 
ae 8$1.000,000 498,000,000 
BR are ivorsissesisaes 42,000,000 320,000,000 


Average Rates 


All Public and Private Year Municipal 
S $.000,000,000 POE htc . 4.45 
7.735.000,000 DRM ecse seuss? ; 4.49 
6.311,000,000 i ee . 4.6] 
6,223.000,000 er 4.58 
9.993 000,000 ae 4.26 
4.303.000,000 | es 4.76 
4.313.000,000 DRRUE) ojséaceiseaneve 4.8] 
3.576,.000,000 ARM es Keseeicts aieats 5.18 
3.684.000 .000 LM sécvcuvexsarevecs i 
3.588.000,000 PN riscccisacksesiie 9.04 
14.368 .000,000 ese 4.90 
9.984.000 000 RNG ek cscusseseeriess 4.58 
5.032.000,000 POW vsiccksecccccseas 4.18 
9.275.000.0000 Ri nscesivesveexs = 4.58 
2,400,000,000 Bees aseistceccs 4.38 


3By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


*Not final. 


vances in the stock market and no signs of a fun- 
damental or permanent change in eredit eondi- 
tions, the near-term outlook for the bond market 
holds little promise of an early material rise in 
prices.” 

The following extract from an editorial in a 
recent issue of The Bond Buyer is of special in- 
terest to schoolmen, who have the problem of 
selling bonds during the present period. 

“Public officials who direct the financial poli- 
cies of their respective states, counties, or cities 
must be now quite discouraged over the credit 
outlook. Many of them have been postponing 
long-term bond sales for a year and a half and, 


TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Government Bonds’ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 


Month Year Rate % 
1929 Rate WS oiscsssccsss.cscc5 GACT 
BORE, eisimsicmas | | TEE eumseunccens ae 
UR. i csasiseeszcisasiacces: SOO WG eis cndiscssséseesacs: 
BUMUMIE WeessessieexieWetea te 3.67 UES. virtanesscicasasss 3.797 
pe re Pe | FstsAcidavsie 4.010 
TON ee vivswit Ceavsieing ORME ssudciserderteier 4.298 
April Naina RMD? dhsutacveieeiesinrss 4.301 
WN: avaacsiasisisczicicrs, OE 
MEDS: covvassatcacsasiuaeess, 
cc vdvchaeavesianene’ 3.59 
1928 
Dee. piaiivniaeccaamepin 3.53 “Gams dens Weteedl te 
I saceieoncepeasanits 3.4 scove tuillatin. ’ 
Sy: caituavcvorsveccnasiense 3.55 *Not final. 
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TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices’ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 
All Com- Building All Com- Building 


Month modities Materials Year modities Materials 
1929 

Sept. 07.5" 96.4"° 1928 97.7 93.7 
Aug.  97.77° 96.5" 1927 95.4 93.3 
July 98.0 96.7 1926 100.0 100.0 
June 96.4 96.4 1925 103.5 101.7 
May 95.8 96.8 1924 98.1 102.3 
April 96.8 97.9 1923 100.6 108.7 
Mar. 97.5 97.8 

Feb. 96.7 97.5 

Jan. 97.2 96.6 

1928 5 i 

Dee. 96.7 96.8 *United States Bureau 
Oct. 97.8 95.0 = pane Statistics, 1926— 
Nov. 96.7 96.0 — 


WNot final. 


tion of being able to finance in that way for 
another year or so, is it good business to do 
so? Suppose the bond market continues to move 
lower and lower (and it went many points below 
today’s level in 1920 and 1921), the city which 
could sell 434’s today, may find itself compelled 
to issue 5’s or 514’s six months or a year hence. 
We do not suggest that the bond market is going 
back to the 1921 level; we are merely trying to 
look at the problem from the viewpoint of the 
municipal officer whose job is really to produce 
the improvements authorized by the voters and 
taxpayers and not to gamble on the movement of 
interest rates.” 
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Model E G&G Telescopic Hoist equipment in use at Julia 


Richman High School, New York. 
Municipal Architect. 


In the Nation’s Schools 


FORTY FOUR states are now represent- 
ed in the list of schools using G&G 
Ash Removal Equipment — practically 
every state where coal heating apparatus is 
employed in the schools. Heading the list 
this year we find the following totals: 


ere 423 Schools 
PE PAINE db veces cesccsen 190 Schools 
Reet lade cee eaawev ceeahes 180 Schools 
EE DE 9 -9.4:445 400 45004644000% 150 Schools 
ee 113 Schools 
DE ETRI OE FE BOs iccdccvesceves 106 Schools 
Ee ekekke seb Gee eneeasee 74 Schools 
Bad o060 5054064440 00000 0e088 68 Schools 
CE LS © 6.66548 60040 e4 aes 65 Schools 
re 59 Schools 
gt 54 Schools 
ESR 49 Schools 
6 cece cee kendra snes 36 Schools 
es ete te eee we ec 26 Schools 
a eee ee eke RO 26 Schools 
es MR IEA 6 6046004000088 23 Schools 
eck ieee kee ee eked 23 Schools 
Cs se deddeeinaennae ake 15 Schools 


G&G Ash Removal Equipment is now 
standard equipment with Boards of Educa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Des Moines, Seattle, 
Louisville, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, 


G&G Ash Removal Equipment is also widely used in Banks, Churches, Hos- 
Hotels, Office Buildings, Theaters, Telephone Buildings, 


pitals, 
Factories, Garages, etc. 


551 West Broadway 


63 Years of Service 





William H. Gompert, 


Electric and hand-power models for special uses. 


GILLIS © GEOGHEGAN 








REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


Kans., Cleveland, Baltimore, Jersey City, 
Newark, Boston and New York. 


Available in hand and electric models, with 
and without overheadcrane. The electric 
models are particu- 
larly favored in 
schools. G&G Ash 
Removal Equipment 
insures complete safe- 
ty at all times because 
sidewalk opening is 
fully protected by 
rigid doors. This 
safety feature, plus 
unequalled economy 
in operation and long 
life, has resulted in 
the selection of this 
equipment for school 
after school through- 
out the Nation, and 
it is being repeatedly 
specified by leading 
architects. Write for 
catalog. 





Stores, 


Model D G&G Electric 
Hoist equipment in use 
at a public school. Note 
overhead crane feature 
permitting dumping of 
ashes direct into truck. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Circe A 


FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


(Sound Insulated) 

have a positive 

Roller Chain 
Drive 














Circe A Folding Partitions are a complete improvement over 
any folding partitions on the market. Mechanically operated by 
roller chains—not ropes or cable—hence the drive is positive. 
Patented hanging method insures easy operation. A special sealing 
system at floor, walls and ceiling effectively stops noise, odors and 
light. Doors are thoroughly insulated against sound. 

There are no dirt-harboring tracks with Circle A Folding Partitions. 
All workmanship and materials are in keeping with highest type of 
cabinet work. Furnished in type of construction suitable for any 
school, hall or other requirement. Send for details. 

Ask also for information on Circle A Rolling Partitions. 





CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





625 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


RE A FOLDING PARITIION 





--SJound Insulated :-.- 





SCHOOL 


SCHOOL CLASSIFIED FOR TAX AS 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
The Circuit Gourt of Appeals of Washington, D. 
(., in a recent’ ruling in the case of Shipley School 
v. MceCaughn, collector, has held that the school 
is entitled to classification as a personal service 
organization, because it depends for its revenue 

upon the personal activities of the stockholders. 

It appears that fle taxpayer had appealed from 
a decision by the trial‘court*in favor of the collec- 
tor, the court ruling*that the taxpayer was not a 
corporation entitled toypersonal service classifica- 
tion. Evidence was given to show that the two 
persons, Miss Howland and Miss Brownell, were 
carrying on the work of,tle corporation, that the 
capital was of a minimum amount, and that the 
income of the corporation was predicated entirely 
on the personal work and the direction of the two 
principal stockholders. 

The Shipley School, a corporation of Pennsyl- 
vania, had paid under protest $2,586 of the income 
and excess profit tax, which it was alleged was 
wrongfully assessed, and sought to recover in its 
action against the Collector of Internal Revenue. 

The Court of Appeals, held that the trial court 
was in error in disallowing personal service classi- 
fication, ruling that the institution was purely a 
personal school, and that there was no doubt that, 
but for the personal factors, the would 
shrivel up and die, 


WISCONSIN’S NEW SCHOOL LAWS 

The legislature, which closed its sessions in 
September, added twenty-seven new school laws to 
the state of Wisconsin. They include the following: 

All schools must be equipped with a standard 
first-aid kit. 

Nonresident students in a_ high-school 
training course will have tuition 
county, the rate to be $1 per week. 

The district gets a bonus of $150 if it provides 
transportation for all pupils living more than one 
mile from the school they attend. 

Workmen’s compensation act amended so 


school 


teacher- 
paid by the 


that 





school boards may pay teachers full salaries during 
disability. 

Four-vear term provided for county superinten- 
dents of schools, 

A school district may acquire or own lands for 
forestry purposes and appropriate, raise, and ex- 
pend money for such purposes, 

Transportation law amended whereby a district 
hoard may, if in its judgment it is to the interest 
of the district, in lieu of furnishing transportation 
or board and lodging, pay the tuition of such chil- 
dren in a school in another district which 
children can conveniently attend without 
portation. 

Schools of the state will in the future observe 
three new holidays. They are Columbus Day on 
October 12, with one and one-half hours to be 
devoted to suitable exercises; October 9, Leif Erik- 
son Day, with half hour to be devoted to a study 
of the pioneer Scandinavian; Armistice Day, with 
a half day of school and two hours devoted to 
events related to the close of the world war. 


such 
trans- 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

The Wisconsin state department of public in- 
struction recently issued the following opinion: 
The statute provides that in cities of the fourth 
class the chief of police and the police officers may 
be truant officers. It appears that through the 
action of the board of education or school board 
and the city council, certain of these officers may 
be designated as truant officers whose duty it shall 
be, on their own motion, or under the directions 
from the school officers, to be held responsible for 
the enforcement of the truancy statute. It is also 
reasonable to conclude that in a city of the fourth 
class having a population of several thousand, the 
board of education should appoint an efficient  offi- 
cer Whose special duty it should be to cooperate 
with the school faculty for the purpose of enfore- 
ing the school attendance. 

Under a recent ruling of the supreme court 
of Illinois, a county superintendent of schools may 
grant a permit to a high-school student residing 
in one high-school district to attend school in an- 
other district which is more convenient. 

The decision affeets some of the smaller high 
schools which have previously been protected by 
permits granted when the board of education of 
the high schools themselves signed the permit. The 
hardship comes in where a smaller district is com- 


pelled to pay the tuition out of school funds for 
those who attend school in some other district. 

Chapter 38 of the Connecticut laws of 1929, 
which is an act concerning the transportation of 
school children, has been amended to make it neces- 
sary for each town to insure itself. in’ order to 
protect it against liability for damages for injuries 
received by children who may be transported to or 
from school in a vehicle owned, leased, or operated 
by the town. 

The law removes entirely the defense of govern- 
mental duty and apparently all that is necessary in 
a case of accident, against a town, is to show that 
the child was being transported to and from school 
at the town’s expense, or was being transported on 
a vehicle leased, or hired by the town, and this 
regardless of whether the contract was made by the 
town school committee, or 
the town government. 

A recent decision given by the appellate court 
of California establishes the responsibility of teach- 
ers for protecting the pupils under their charge 
from injury, particularly when using 
apparatus. 

In the case of Dawson vs. the Tular Union High 
School, a suit was brought against the high-school 
district and the individual members of the govern- 
ing board of the distriet by a pupil of the high 
school, A piano owned by the district and used by 
the school for various purposes was mounted on a 
wheeled platform. The piano was not fastened to 
the platform and the evidence that the 
arrangement was unsteady. 

Mary Dawson, a pupil was engaged in jumping 
about near the piano when, without warning, it 
toppled over, injuring the girl’s leg. Suit was 
brought against the district and the members of 
the governing board. The trial court entered a 
judgment of nonsuit, but on trial the appellate 
court reversed the superior court insofar as the 
liability of the district was concerned. 

The court held, in effect, that while the members 
of governing boards are not liable, a district as 
such is liable. A school distriet, the court held, 
is liable for all injuries to a pupil caused by the 
maintenance of a dangerous condition. 

The governing board of a school district should 
not be kindly disposed toward any teacher who is 
in charge of a piece of apparatus, or who has 
opportunity to observe it, and fails to note and 
make a report of a defect which would make the 
apparatus unsafe or dangerous to pupils using it. 
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"| don't want 


to go home!” 


E take extra pains to make the kindergarten 

room pleasant and friendly so that the transi- 
tion from home-life to school-life will not be too 
abrupt. Certainly it is not too much to hope that 
happy hours in the kindergarten will help to prevent 
the old antagonism towards teachers and teaching 
from forming in the child’s mind. 


Novel “game floors”’ constructed of Sealex Lino- 
leum are a new way to make the kindergarten room 
more interesting to the little pupils. Units of almost 
any shape and size may be cut out of different col- 
ored pieces and inset into the main body of the floor. 
Any design which will aid in the children’s games is 
installed as a permanent element. The use of cheer- 
ful contrasting colors makes these play floors ex- 
tremely attractive in appearance. 


In other parts of the school, too, this idea of spe- 
cially designed insets may be used effectively. The 
school motto or emblem may be made the central 
feature of the floor design in the main entrance hall. 


In the school library or the principal’s office, 
Sealex Treadlite Tiles—in made-to-order designs— 
help to create an atmosphere of distinction. And for 
economical heavy-duty service in classrooms, corri- 
dors and gymnasium, there is nothing to compare 
with a resilient, durable floor of Sealex Linoleum. 


Let us tell you how these modern resilient floors 
have been used to enhance the appearance of both 
new and old school buildings. Write our Depart- 


ment S for booklet *‘ Facts You Should Know About 
Resilient Floors for Schools.” 


BONDED®@:FLOORS 


~~) f 
Resilient Floors Backed cae by a Guaranty Bond 
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CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 195 BELGROVE DRIVE, KEARNY, N. J. AUTHORIZED CONTRACTORS ARE LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 







































UTHORIZED Bonded Floors contractors near you 
A are picked firms. They have been specially selected 
for their knowledge of modern linoleum installation 
methods; the Sealer floors they install according to 
Bonded Floors specifications are backed by our Guar- 
anty Bond against repair expense due to faulty work- 
manship and material. 
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Canastota High School, Canastota, N.Y. Architect, E. Hollenbach, Syracuse, N. Y. 





fenestra 


school windows 2 eeecvn noe 


2282 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


L FINANCE RSs 
TAXATION 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BOARD REQUESTS 
RECORD SUM FOR 1930 

New York City will spend a record sum in 
maintaining its public-school system in 1930, if 
the annual budget estimate of the board of edu- 
cation is approved by the board of estimate. 

The budget estimate calls for the expenditure 
of $136,810,790, or an increase of $6,288,421. 
State and federal aid which will be rendered the 
city in supporting the schools, will reduce the 
city’s share of finance by $41,833,942, which is 
the largest grant ever given. 

Of the $6,288,000 increase in the school bud- 
get for 1930, the city will provide $5,651,000 and 
the state will shoulder the remainder of $637,399. 
Included in the state-aid funds, is the money 
which has enabled the city to grant salary in- 
creases to teachers following the passage of the 
Dick-Rice law. 

The increases have resulted from an allot- 
ment of more than $5,500,000 for day elemen- 
tary and high-school teachers’ salaries, $3,297, 
015 being provided for the grammar schools, and 
$2,262,053 for the day high schools. Also con- 
tributing to the increase are an allotment of 
$85,000 additional for teachers in the compul- 
sory continuation schools, approximately 80,000 
for teachers in the evening high schools, and 
scattering amounts for minor activities. 

While the budget estimate points out that 
only $136,000,000 will be spent for the mainte- 
nance of the publie schools, it was declared that 
the total expenditures for the city schools will 
be in the neighborhood of $208,000,000. 


NEW LAW GOVERNING ACCOUNTING AND 
BUDGETMAKING IN ILLINOIS 

The school law of Illinois, circular No. 236, 

contains the provisions governing school account- 

ing and budgetmaking in the schools of the state. 

Section 1354 provides that the board of educa 











A FENESTRA STEEL 
WINDOW 
DEMONSTRATION 


For those interested in school construction— school 
architects, school officials, school board members— 
our engineers will gladly make a demonstration 
of Fenestra School Windows, without obligation. 

At your convenience—you can see how these fire- 
resisting steel windows increase daylight, put ventila- 
tion under easy control, shut out the storms, provide 
“asy washing from the inside, allow for convenient 
shading—and how easily broken panes can be replaced. 
You can also see how these new steel windows will add 
to the architectural beauty of your school buildings. 

There are Fenestra Organizations in every locality— 
men with years of experience in steel window installa- 


available on short notice. Phone Fenestra. 
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Contractors, Valentine and Purchase, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California. 


tion shall, within the first quarter of each fiscal 
year, beginning with the year 1930, adopt a bud- 
get to be termed the “annual school budget” in and 
by which the board of education shall appropriate 
such stums of money as may be required to defray 
all necessary expenses and liabilities of said board 
to be paid or incurred during the fiscal year. 

The budget must afford a complete financial plan 
for the current fiseal year. It will include detailed 
estimates of all balances available at the beginning 
of the fiscal year for expenses during such year, 
and also detailed estimates of all current revenues 
applicable to expenditures or charges to be made 
or incurred during such year, including all taxes, 
contributions, rents, fees, and other types of re- 
venue. The budget must set forth (a) the actual 
or estimated deficits of prior years; and (6) esti- 
mates of all expenditures or charges to be made or 
incurred during such year for any of the purposes 
for which the board of education is authorized to 
make expenditures. 

The annual school budget must specify the sev- 
eral funds, organization units, purposes, and ob- 
jects for which appropriations are made and the 
amount appropriated for each fund, organization 
unit, purpose of object, and will include appropria- 
tions for all unpaid liabilities incurred during 
prior years. 

After the adoption of the budget, the said board 
may not make any further or other appropriations 
prior to the adoption or passage of the next an- 
nual school budget, and the board shall have no 
power, either directly, or indirectly, to make any 
contract or to do any act which shall add to its 
a ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 

BUSINESS IN THE SCHOOLS 

“The school exists primarily for the edu- 
cation of children and not in the slightest 
degree for the purpose of selling the com- 
modities or service of particular concerns or 
for the circulation of propaganda. 

“The only basis upon which any concern 
or organization has a right to appeal for ac- 
cess to the schools is that it is prepared to 
make some definite contribution to the ac- 
cepted school program.” 

—E. C. Broome, superintendent of schools, 

Philadelphia 
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expenditures or liabilities, in any fiscal year, over 
and above the amount provided in the annual bud- 
get for the fiscal vear. 

After December 31, 1929, no contract may be 
made, or expense or liability incurred, by the board 
of education, or by any person or persons in its 
behalf, unless an appropriation has been ordered 
by the board. Neither the board, nor any member 
or committee thereof, shall, during a fiscal year, 
expend or contract to be expended any money, or 
incur any liability, or enter into any contract 
which, by its terms, involves the expenditure of 
money for any of the purposes for which provision 
is made in the budget in excess of the amounts 
appropriated. 

The board of education shall, at any time after 
the first half of each fiscal year, have power, by 
a two-thirds’ vote of all the members thereof, to 
authorize the making of transfers within any fund 
under its jurisdiction, of sums of money appro- 
priated for one object or purpose to another object 
or purpose, provided that such action by the board 
shall be entered in the proceedings of the board, 
and provided further, that no appropriation for 
any purpose shall be reduced below an amount 
sufficient to cover all obligations incurred or to be 
incurred against the appropriation for such pur- 
pose. 

If, at the termination of the fiscal vear, or the 
time when the school budget for the ensuing fiscal 
year should have been passed as provided for in 
the law, the appropriation necessary for the ex- 
penditures of the board of education for such en- 
suing fiscal year shall not have been made, the 
several amounts appropriated in the last school 
budget for the objects and purposes specified, so 
far as the same shall relate to the operation and 
maintenance expenses shall be deemed to be re- 
appropriated for the several objects and purposes 
specified in the last school budget; until the board 
shall act in such behalf, the treasurer shall make 
the payments necessary for the support of the 
schools on the basis of the appropriations for the 
preceding fiscal year. The term school budget shall 
include any appropriation resolution adopted by 
the board for the fiscal vear 1929. 

The appropriation resolution or budget, includ- 
ing the amounts for the payment of contract liabi- 
lities, or to defray the expense of ayy project or 
purpose, shall not be construed as an approval by 
the board of any contract liabilities, or of any pro- 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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NOW A PRINCIPAL 
With 15 VOICES 


—a voice in every room 





The barriers are down. A principal’s voice may now 
speak in all classrooms at one time. The whole school is a 
new, flexible, controllable unit, with the magic of the 
Western Electric Public Address System. 

The Public Address System is, adds some altogether new as- 
in a sense, a miniature “broad- pects to education. The world 
casting” system within a school. is the schoolroom. The great 


It not only distributes sound. 
It amplifies music and speech 
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men of the day are the teachers . . . So vast and 
varied is the scope of the System that its applica- 
tions can only be suggested here. A wealth of in- 
formation is to be had for the asking from the 
distributor of Western Electric products, the 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 
York, N. Y. Offices in 72 principal cities. 





Exercises and folk dances are The Music Reproducer plays 
given new zest with music anything on standard later- 
—via loudspeaker. ally-cut records. 


TTT oe 
cheek ag 
\ 





—and the distinguished vis- —One school architect says 
itor “visits” all rooms at once For fire use alone, it would 
—thanks to the microphone. more than justify itself.” 





Music appreciation courses— A child’s voice can fill any 
current events —any radio auditorium when amplified 
program can be heard by all. as the System. permits. 


> 
originating within the building; J ELJecfri 
or, in conjunction with a radio 


receiver, picks up radio pro- 





grams. Its usefulness is endless. PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
The Public Address System Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Com pany 
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Williams Reversible Window Equipment 
Solves Fall Ventilation Problems 


RISP October air with its exhilarating, frosty tang 
promotes an atmosphere of work and study in the 

classroom. But those same refreshing fall gusts of wind 
often become dangerous drafts. Williams Reversible 
Windows solve the problem of draftless ventilation by 
deflecting the air to the top of the school room, com- 
pletely eliminating the drafts which U. S. Health ex- 
perts say cause head colds and various other forms of 
respiratory illness. 
Besides giving ideal draftless ventilation Williams Re- 
versible Window Equipment permits substantial savings 
in window cleaning costs. Both upper and lower sash 
are completely reversible allowing them to be cleaned 
from the inside quickly and economically. 
In the past 25 years, Williams Reversible Windows have 
been installed in hundreds of the largest schools in the 
country. 
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For twenty-five vears manufacturers and installers of 
Williams Reversible Window Equipment. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 





(Continued from Page 66) 
purpose mentioned, but shall be regarded 
only as the provision of a fund or funds, for the 
payment when the said contract liabilities have 
heen found to be valid and legal obligations against 
the board, and when properly vouchered, audited, 
and approved by the board, or when any project 
or purpose is approved and authorized by the board 
as the case may be. 
NEW BUDGET FORM FOR WEST VIRGINIA 
SCHOOLS 

The state education department of West Virginia 
has adopted a new budget form for the use of school 
hoards of the state in making up their budget 
estimates for the school year. The budget has been 
evolved after a careful) study of the financial 
requirements of the district by boards of education, 
and represents an honest effort to confine all 
expenditures to the items listed in the budget, which 
should result in substantial savings to the = tax- 
payers. 


ject on 


The budget which is complete and comprehensive, 
provides space for the elementary teachers’ fund, the 
naintenance fund, new buildings and improvements, 
high-school teachers’ fund, and high-school main- 
tenance fund. 

THE STATUS OF STATE 

VIRGINIA 

The state education department of West Virginia 
has issued a report showing the status of state aid 
for elementary schools during the current year. The 
state aid apportionment for this year is $1,000,000, 
which is $250,000 less than the amount appropriated 
for previous vears. For the vear ended June 30, 
1929, the legislative appropriation of $1,250,000 was 
used in paying state aid. In addition to this, $914.- 
685 was paid for this purpose out of the general 
school fund, making a total of $2,164,685.) The 
approximate balance in the general school fund on 
June 30, 1929, was $14,622. 

The legislative appropriation chargeable to the 
general school fund for the current vear amounts to 
$311.900, In previous vears, the balance in the gen- 
eral school fund has been sufficient to meet this 
appropriation, leaving practically all of the normal 
revenue accruing to that fund available for state- 
aid of $1,769,751. In previous years, the amount 
available for state aid has been $2,250,000. It will 
he seen that for the current year this amount has 
heen reduced approximately $480,249, producing a 
shortage which must be made up by increased local 
revenue in order to maintain the elementary schools 


AID IN WEST 


for the legal term of eight months. The legislative 

appropriation for supplemental aid for the 

beginning July 1, 1980 is $1,250,000. 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 

The cost of running the Chicago schools is about 
$2,000,000 a month. The board of education, how- 
ever, owed on building contracts at the fall open- 
ing of schools the sum of $5,316,000. This was met 
through an agreement between a local bankers’ 
syndicate and the board. The school system is faced 
with a deficit exceeding the twenty million mark. 

Rome, N.Y. The 1980 tax levy of the board 
amounts to $362,449. The total amount of the 
budget is $571,599, which is reduced by estimated 
receipts of $209,150. 

Cleveland, Ohio. A saving of $200,000 a vear 
is planned as a result of a radical program of eco- 
nomy. The saving during the present school year 
will amount to approximately $100,000. 

The new economy program was worked out by 
the research department, with the assistance of Mr. 
A. C. Eldrige, assistant superintendent, and Mr. 
R. G. Jones, superintendent of schools. The economy 
will be accomplished through a reduction of sub- 
jects and recitation periods in the junior high 
schools. Teachers released under the plan will be 
absorbed into the school system, providing teaching 
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IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the Month of August, 1929 
California, Orange Co., Santa Ana 
FOIE PE GUM sci 5ockicecndedascatsddtzoszenten $ 
Kansas, Concordia, School District 
Maryland, Montgomery Co., School........ 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, School District.... 
Minnesota, Goodhue Co., Independent 
School District No. 91 


vear 


465,000 
275.000 
336.000 
300,000 


d00.000 


Missouri, St. Joseph, School District.... 500,000 
Nebraska, Lincoln Co., Sehool District 

BON: B-cisticciseindisilenenacasinnnnewts 480,000 
Nebraska, North Platte, School District 480,000 
Ohio. Delaware, School District.............. 400,000 
Pennsylvania, Warren, School District.. 355,000 


Texas, Houston, 
RI a5 sot Rtvi it anttys bretsaaceds drei sick ates 
Utah, Salt Lake City, School District 
MINN hi a Fidentervsdeaktstearidiovavicciciecentameusitioes 
Washington, King Co., School District 
MN uveitis assedcusivateiusesseoladsou tatesienenendlts 
Wisconsin, Wauwatosa, School  Six- 
teenth Series 


Independent School 


931,000 
710,000 
1,000,000 


300,000 


staffs for the two new elementary schools to be 
opened in November, 


The program is the result of a five-vear study 


of the curriculum looking toward economy and 
better results in’ scholarship. 
Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 


adopted a resolution providing for a loan of $200,- 
000, to be payable on December 31, 1929. The loan 
is in the form of two $100,000 notes, and draws 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

Cicero, Hl. The school board has adopted a 
total tax levy of $850,000, divided between $637,- 
O00 for educational purposes, and $212,500 for 
building purposes. 

—LaGrange, Ill. The school budget amounts to 
approximately $300,000, which is an increase over 
last vear’s figure. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
voted to operate the schools on a full nine months’ 
basis and to disregard for the time being the pro- 
posed campaign for additional school revenue. Under 
the plan, the schools will be operated on money 
raised on the basis of present assessments, with no 
further increase. Approximately $98,000) of —un- 
expended items in the budget are reserved for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. 

City Comptroller L. M. Kotecki, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has issued a statement, showing that Mil- 
waukee will have an ample debt limit for 19380 to 
take care of the municipal improvement program, 
but that the bonds available for school construction 
will be less than the amount necessary to carry out 
the building program. The taking over of the North 
Milwaukee school system has made it necessary for 
the city to take up $488,000 as part of the school 
debt, and reduces the amount available for schools 
in 1930 by that amount. Mr. Kotecki estimates that 
instead of $1,250,000 that should be available for 
school bonds next year, there will be issued only 
about $850,000. Deducting this amount from the 
debt limit, leaves a little more than $4,900,000 
available for general city purposes. 

—(Cary, Ind. Reductions totaling $87,500 in the 
school budget have been announced by the school 
officials. The actual saving will include one item 
of $40,000 for the purchase of insurance, a plan 
having been devised where coverage may be obtained 
at much less cost than in former years. Other 
deductions were effected in the improvement, build- 
ing, and equipment funds. 


(Concluded on Page 71) 
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_ H. Evans Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


DOORS, TRIM and SMOKE SCREENS 
by DAHLSTROM 
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1 In the Shaker Heights School, Cleveland, Ohio, | 
* the Smoke Screens are by Dahlstrom. Architect: 


Franz C. Warner, Cleveland. Contractor: Robert 
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F. A. Henninger, Omaha, Nebraska. Contractor: ———— 
A. C. Busk Construction Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 4 i f Y rl 


3 In the Coventry School, Cleveland, Ohio, the 

* Smoke Screens are by Dahlstrom. Architect: 
Franz C. Warner, Cleveland, Ohio. Contractor: 
Robert H. Evans Co., Columbus; Ohio. 


4 In the Baker Chemical Laboratory, Cornell Uni- 

* versity, Ithaca, N.Y., the Entrance and Metal 
Swing Doors are by Dahlstrom. Architects: Bibb & 
Waltz, Ithaca, N.Y. Contractors: Fred Ley & Co., Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


5 In the Christopher Columbus School, Bingham- 

* ton, N.Y., both exterior and interior Metal 
Doors are by Dahlstrom. Architects: Tiffany & Kaley 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


In the modern School Construction, “Doors, Trim and Smoke Screens by 
Dahlstrom” mean added years of wear, attractiveness that is never outmoded, 
value .. . unequaled. Further, the famed Dahlstrom Hollow Metal Fireproof 
Construction . . . materially increases the safety factor. Their rugged construction 
. . . made possible by the best materials and finest workmanship . . . give length 
of life and wear resistance especially suited to the strenuous strain of school use. 


Details gladly forwarded upon request. 


“NO BUILDING IS MORE FIREPROOF THAN ITS DOORS AND TRIM”— DAHLSTROM 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


411 BUFFALO STREET ESTABLISHED 1904 JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DETROIT DALLAS 
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Pror. W. A. Denny, Superintendent of Schools, Anderson, Indiana, address- 
ing students in their own classrooms through Majestic installation. 


Now 


the Majestic 


Radio-Phonograph 


Combination 


takes an wmportant place in Modern Education 


Now, with the Majestic Radio-Phonograph Combination, 
an amazing variety of educational programs, messages and 
addresses may be delivered to any desired group of students 
in any school. 

‘It is one of the most helpful devices I have ever seen in 
any school system,’’ says John D. Miller, Principal, 
Anderson, Indiana, Senior High School. ‘The switch- 
board whereby any room or rooms can be reached without 
interfering with others is a feature that cannot be too 
strongly recommended.”’ 

Purely educational features . 
current news .... national events... 
the musical classics . . . . supplemen- 
tary instruction in domestic science, 
history, literature, science, art... . 
readings, playlets and book reviews 

. . travelogues and history drama- 





logues the famous Damrosch 
Licensed under patents and applications of 
R.C. A. and R. F. L., also by Lektiphone, 
Lowell & Dunmore and Hogan License 
Associates. 
r T 
M I G H T Y MON A R 





? Senior High School, Anderson, Indiana, 
equipped with Majestic Radio-Phonograph Central Control System 


series in music appreciation . . . .all are now available to 
any room or group of rooms... . instantly... . at the 
principal's option. 

The Majestic Combination furnishes the desired pro- 
grams with amazing clarity and superb, colorful tone. 
Tremendous volume is provided, but perfectly controlled. 
Programs may be subdued to the requirements of a single 
classroom... . or magnified to fill an auditorium holding 
10,000 people. From one extreme of volume to the other, 
perfect tone is maintained... 
clear, true and lifelike. 

Ask the nearest Majestic dealer fora 
demonstration ofthis Majestic Combi- 
nation, or write direct for complete in- 
formation, toEducationalDepartment, 
GricsBy-GruNow Company 


Cuicaco, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE 
RADIO RECEIVERS 
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Miles C. Holden, President 
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State Supt. W. M. Pearce, of Michigan, has 
announced that $15.75 will be contributed toward 
the education of children in the primary schools. 
The year’s division of the primary school fund 1s 
based upon a primary-school population of 1,274,- 
445. The sum to be apportioned is $20,074,266. 

President H. Wallace Caldwell of the Chicago 
board of education has announced that the edu- 
cational fund of the schools must bear the burden 
of the drastie reduction in the 1930 operating 
expenses. 

On August 2, the state treasurer of Wyoming 
received the sum of $996,590 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the amount due Wyoming from oil 
royalties. Fifty per cent of the fund is regularly 
apportioned by the legislature to the support of the 
public sehools, so that the amount distributed to 
the schools for 1929 amounted to $498,295. LAst vear 
the school received from this source $551,242, so 
that there was a decrease of $52,946 from the 
apportionment of the past vear. 

Attorney General Parker, of Utah, in a recent 
decision, holds that state boards of public instruc- 
tion and equalization and assessment have no right 
under the law to allow jnereases in school-tax levies 
for the purpose of paying off deficits incurred dur- 
ing the previous year. The ruling was given in 
response to requests from Boxelder and Wasatch 
county school districts that increases in the coming 
tax levy be included as part of the funds for debts 
incurred during the past year. 

The attorney general, in his opinion, held that 
a county and its subdivisions are not authorized to 
defer money collected from taxes levied for current 
expenses, to pay existing indebtedness created dur- 
ing a previous fiscal year, if the warrants remained 
unpaid, 

Lansing. Mich. The city school system has re- 
ceived approximately $282,000 as its share of the 
state primary funds distributed by the state depart- 
ment. The amount was distributed on the basis of 
the contribution by the state of $15.75 toward the 
education of children *n primary schools. 

Gary, Ind. The school board has adopted a 
hudget for the school year 1929-30, amounting to 
$3,603,000. which represents reductions totaling 
$87,000. The actual savings include one item of $40,- 
000 for insurance, together with reductions in the 
luilding, improvement, and equipment funds. It is 
anticipated that there will be an estimated deficit 
of $250,000 at the end of the fiscal year in 1930. 


Every 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
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Saves Money 
by 


Saving the School Books from Daily 
Handling — Wear and Tear 


Made of especially prepared fibres 
Waterproof and Weatherproof 


Every precaution has been taken to provide a Sanitary 
transfer of used books from one pupil to another 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN BATERT BOOK COVER CO. 





MAKING THE ROADS SAFE FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


It has been observed that motorists are careless of the 
ordinary warning sign because the rural schools are in 
session only a few hours on five days of each week. In 
order to overcome this neglect of motorists, a semaphore, 
as illustrated above, has been prepared and erected near 
schoolhouses outside the city of Portland, Oregon. This 
semaphore is raised only on days when school is in session 
and then only during hours when children are likely to be 
on the road. (Int. Newsreel Photo.) 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 


Fort Wayne, Ind. The school tax rate has 
been set at 88.2 cents for the year 1929-30, which 
represents a cut of three cents from a_ tentative 
rate of 91.2 cents. The new rate for this vear rep- 
resents a substantial increase over that of last year, 
due to the fact that there was no surplus to use 
this year for operating expenses in addition to the 
money received from taxes. 

The state board of education of Texas has fixed 
the scholastic apportionment at $17.50 per capita, 
as compared with $16 for last year. Based on a 
scholastic population of $1,130,000, the grand total 
expenditure for the schools will amount to $25,- 
025,000. 

Chicago, Il. The reduction of tax revenues of 
the school system resulting from the recent revalu- 
ation of Cook county property, will seriously hamper 
the city schools, according to a recent statement of 
Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell, president of the board of 
education. 

It is pointed out that insufficient revenue will be 
derived from taxes to cover the $51,694,652 school 
budget, and the change in the tax rate will decrease 
the school funds, so that there will be a deficit of 
approximately $8,000,000 before the end of the 
school year in June. 

Of the total budget set aside by the board, 68 
per cent will be paid out in teachers’ salaries, 11 
per cent for maintenance and buildings, and 2.5 per 
cent for supplies. 

A $995,000 bond issue proposed by the board 
of education of Indianapolis, Ind., was disapproved 
by the state tax board. Under the law the approval 
of this body must be secured before the bonds can 
be voted. According to a press report the dis- 
approval was based upon the grounds that competi- 
tion on ventilating equipment was closed by speci- 
fying a monopoly. 

The average cost of education per child at 
Muskegon, Mich., was $103.43, according to a report 
made by Superintendent M. W. Longman. The figure 
is based upon an average daily attendance of 7,- 
352. He says: “The average over the state in cities 
of this size probably is above Muskegon’s average, 
since in those cities the average cost of instruction 
runs from $100 to $140 per year. In a number of 
eastern schools the average reaches $200 per pupil 
per year. 

Minden, La. The school board of Webster 
parish recently completed a new high school at 
Cotton Valley, including a teachers’ home. The 
building was erected with funds provided by a 
bond issue of $80,000. 
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BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO SCHOOL-BUILDING DEPARTMENT 
TO EFFECT ECONOMIES IN 
REPAIRWORK 

Mr. Paul Gerhardt, arechiteet for the Chicago 
board of edueation, has reeommended to the fi- 
nance committee that 261 employees in the ar- 
chitect’s division and the bureau of repairs be 
eliminated from the payroll, in order to effect 
an estimated annual saving of $815,940. A 30- 
per-cent reduction has been proposed in the re- 
pair department’s personnel, to include nine 
building superintendents, two mechanical super- 
intedents, and two electrical superintendents, 


whose salaries alone total $643,620 a vear. The 
remaining are fourteen building superinten- 


dents, four mechanical superintendents, and two 
electrical superintendents. 

Under the reduction plan, it is proposed that 
contractors perform most of the $750,000 repair- 
work on the 32 defective elementary schools, the 
repair department being called in for minor re- 
pairwork,. 

The 32 defective school buildings represent a 
group of elementary schools, erected in 1925 at 
a cost of $32,000,000, which had been found de- 
fective following a loading test. The Peck School 
and the Hale School were closed last May when 
evidence was found indicating that both were in 
a dangerous condition. 

It has been estimated that an average of more 
than $20,000 must be expended on each of the 

2 buildings. On some of the buildings, it has 

been estimated that $100,000 will be required to 
make them suitable for oceupaney. The other 
buildings, which have not been closed, will be 
repaired to prevent futher deterioration. 


NEW YORK’S FIRST MODERNISTIC SCHOOL 

The new modernistie school, Public School 98, in 
the Bronx, will be the first school of its kind in 
New York City. As far as known, no other city in 
the country has a school like it 


The building, plans for which are being drawn, 
will be in the style of an ancient Babylonian temple, 
with terraced setbacks, broad surfaces of flat orna- 


ment and colored enamel tiles. 
Amsterdam, Holland, has three  modernistic 
schools, but the New York school will be different. 


The New York Telephone Building and the Amer- 
ican Radiator Building are examples of modernistic 
architecture which will stand out in the new school 
building. The simple cubical massing in these build- 
ings is suggestive not alone of old Babylon, but also 
of the crude pueblo of the American southwest. 
Mr. W. C. Martin, architect of the New York 
board of education, has stated that the aim will be 
to blend into a harmonious whole, the independent 
and hostile requirements of utility, as dictated by 
the character of the building and artistic excellence. 
Dr. George J. Ryan, president of the school board, 
and Supt. William J. O’Shea, have called for a 
revival of interest in school architecture, declaring 
that school children as well as teachers, must rec- 
ognize that the architecture of the building in which 
they hold classes has a definite educational value. 
President Ryan said that practically every style of 
architecture, from the Romanesque to the Amer- 
ican Colonial, has been used in New York school 
buildings, and that a wealth of historical informa- 
tion has been written into their design. The archi- 
tects of the board of education, under the direction 
of Supt. W. C. Martin, have not used the purely 
modernistic design previously since their policy has 
been rather conservative and they have preferred 
to wait until the public had indicated its approval 
of the style before adapting it to school buildings. 
In the DeWitt Clinton High School, the archi- 
tects have used the modernistic design in a care- 
ful way. There will be touches of the modernistic in 
the new Textile High School, now under construction 
in the borough of Manhattan, and the tendency will 
also show itself in the new Girls Trade School, now 
being erected in Brooklyn, and the Seward High 
School in Manhattan. 
The new modernistic 
have a tower of terraced setbacks at the corner of 
the site where two streets join to form an angle. 
The simple massing, incised ornament, and vertical 
feeling will give the school its modernistic character. 
It is expected that the building will inspire chil- 
dren, as well as teachers, with a new 
architecture, which will have a definite educational 
value, especially helpful in the study of history, 
art, and literature. 


school in the Bronx will 


interest in 
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OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Reed and Corlett, 


Architects 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


BUILDING NEWS 
Ind. The school 
resolution, providing for 
with which 
of the Irvington High 
two grade and 
elementary 


Springfield, Ohio. 


Indianapolis, 
adopted a 
$1.115.000, 


has 
issue of 
to finance the construction 
School, new buildings for 

additions to two other 


board 
a bond 


schools, 


schools. 


Supt. F. M. Shelton has an- 
nounced that the survey of the school districts to 
determine the school-building needs of the city will 
be resumed in October. The survey is being con- 
ducted by Dr. T. C. Holy of the research depart- 
ment of the state university. The results of the sur- 
vey will be used as a guide in selecting sites for 
new schools. 

A recent report. of 
county, Alabama, 
officials® of the 
that the county 
and equipment. 
to the survey, in order to bring the 
schools up to the standard, the 65 white 
schools of the county must be reduced to 28, in- 
eluding 10 senior and junior high schools, and 
IS elementary schools. These should be located 
at central points in the county in order to furnish 
additional educational advantages to the 
children. 


a school survey of Houston 
conducted early in the year_ by 
state education department, shows 
needs $750,000 in school buildings 


According 
county 


school 


Uniontown, Pa. The school board has disposed 
of $134.000 worth of four and one-half per cent 
school bonds, at a premium of $1,663, with accrued 
interest. The proceeds of the bonds will be used for 
the building of an addition for the high 
school. 


senior 


San Antonio, Tex. The attorney general has 
approved the sale of $1,700,000 in school bonds of 
the district for the financing of the 
building program of the school board. Plans for the 
various buildings, annexes, and additions are being 
prepared by the architects, and a number of sites 
will be acquired for new buildings. 

The remaining $2,000,000 of the $3,700,000 bond 
issue will be placed on sale within a few months. 


new school- 


Detroit, Mich. With the opening of the ney 
school year, nine new school buildings or additions, 


have been occupied. The Oakman School for Crippled 
Children was completed and occupied in September. 


(Continued on 


Page 74) 
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eliminated 
a 350 H. P. 


boiler 


What would it do for your school? 


2 
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Department of Public Welfare 


CITY OF ST. LovIs 


OFFICE OF 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
329 MUNICIPAL COURTS BLDG. 


The Athey Company, 
928 Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen:--=- 


You will perhaps be glad to know that through 
the weather-stripping job handled by your people at the 
City Sanitarium recently, we were able to discontinue 
the use of one 350 horse-power boiler, a saving to the 
City of about $1500.00 a month in coal. We were also 
able to cancel an order for about $2000.00 worth of 
blankets, which had been requisitioned for use during 
the present winter. 


February 16, 1929. 


Feeling that this information would be of 
interest to you, we gladly submit it. 


Yours very truly, 
Ki 


Director of Public Welfare. 


Catalog on request 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6003 West 65th St. Chicago 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





Cloth-lined metal 
WEATHERSTRIPS and 
pleated WINDOW SHADES 


In Canada: 
Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d 
Montreal and Toronto 








Now is the time to pro- 
vide for the coming win- 
ter. Athey weather strips 
have proved a 33% re- 
turn on the investment in 
many prominent  build- 
ings in every large city. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 
ATHEY BOOK 


It contains valuable in- 
formation for any build- 
ing owner or manager, 
architect or engineer, de- 
siring to save fuel, pre- 
vent drafts and increase 
comfort. 
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Fair Park High School 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Architect .. Edward Meild 
Builder ... W. HL. Werner 


Clazsed with Libbey-Owens Glass 


The Country 





°s Finest Schools 


are Glazed with LIBBEY-OWENS eé1ass 


Leading school authorities throughout the country have 

. made Libbey-Owens Glass their choice—both for new build- 
ings and replacements. This nation-wide preference has been 
won—not only among school officials, but among architects, 
contractors and builders everywhere—because of the out- 
standing superiorities of Libbey-Owens Glass. 


Because it jis exceptionally clear and of brilliant lustre, it 
makes a most attractive window — permitting the maximum 
amount of light to enter. Its careful annealing insures the 


absence of internal strains and brittleness—resulting in a 
glass less susceptible to breakage. 

If you contemplate erecting a new building, or replacing 
glass in your present structures, you will profit by specifying 
Libbey-Owens “‘A”’ quality —the glass with which thousands 
of the country’s finest schools, office buildings and residences 
are now glazed. Each light of Libbey-Owens ‘‘A”’ quality 
glass can be identified by the familiar L/O label. 
LIBBEY-OWENS GLASS COMPANY + 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





(Continued from Page 72) 


—With the opening of the new school term on 
September 9, additional seats for 18,762 New York 
City pupils were provided in seventeen new school 
buildings and additions. In addition to those now 
ready, Dr. George J. Ryan, president of the board, 
estimated that eleven other schools were opened 
before the end of the fall term, and 23 others are 
scheduled for occupancy in 1930. 

Five of the new schools are in Brooklyn, one is 
in the Bronx, and six are in Queens. A new audito- 
rium and gymnasium have been provided for the 
Richmond Hill High School. 

The budget committee of the New York City 
board of education recently held a conference with 
a group of high-school principals over the matter 
of necessary and foreseen repairs to school buildings. 

The committee pointed out that the amounts spent 
for the upkeep of school buildings are below the 
provisions which would be made for the upkeep of 
private buildings. There are some practical diffi- 
culties which tend to limit the amount of work 
which can be done in any one year. School buildings, 
for example, are occupied by pupils and teachers 
from September to June, This makes it impossible 
to perform any extensive repairs during that period. 
At the most, there is a period of ten weeks during 
which any general overhauling of buildings can be 
done. 

The committee asked for a total of $2,650,000 for 
repairs, which is the same as for 1929, but $650,- 
000 greater than the amount for 1928. For foreseen 
or emergency repairs to buildings, the committee 
asked the same sum for 19380; namely, $588 000. 

—The school board of Salina, Kans., has adopted 
plans for a grade school, to be erected at a cost of 
$100,000. The building is part of a projected build- 
ing program to bring the school plant up to the 
required standard. 

—Chicago, Ill. The school year opened with 
practically adequate accommodations for the 306,000 
elementary schools, and a shortage of 27,532 seats 
for the high schools. Although the enrollment in 
the elementary schools has practically remained at 
a standstill since 1924, the estimated increase in the 
high schools was 8,700. A total of 400 buildings 
were available for the 500,000 school children who 
entered the schools on the first of September. 

—Tampa, Kans. By a vote of 208 to 130, the 
citizens have approved a proposition calling for the 
organization of a $3,000,000 rural high-school area. 


—Port Washington, Wis. The citizens have ap- 
proved a bond issue of $150,000 for the erection of 
a high school. The architect is completing work on 
the plans and the construction work will begin as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. George Eastman, of Rochester, N. Y., re- 
cently made a gift of $50,000 to his native village 
of Waterville, to defray the cost of construction 
and equipment of an auditorium at the Waterville 
Central School. A bronze tablet will be placed over 
the entrance to the building, bearing the 
“In Memory of George Washington 
Maria Kilbourn Eastman, by 
Kastman.” 

—The school 


legend, 
Eastman and 
their son, George 
board of Duluth, Minn., recently 
completed a program of repairs and improvements 
to school buildings amounting to approximately 
$90,000. The most important of these improvements 
was the erection of an addition at the Central High 
School, at a cost of $23,000. 


RAs. 
| cae 
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A new ventilating sys- 





} a 


ten. Was 
$10,000. 

In addition to the construction work, 
in the school system was renovated for 


installed at another school, at 


a cost of 


every room 
the school 


term. Floors were cleaned and oiled, windows wash- 
ed, walls cleaned, desks cleaned and varnished, 
ventilating systems cleaned, and more than 200 


window sashes were replaced in some of the older 
buildings. 
—Sugarcreek, November 
approve a 
the erection of a 


Ohio. At the regular 
election, the voters will be asked to 
school-bond issue of $85,000 for 
high-school building. 

—The citizens of Holley, N. Y., have recently 
approved a school-bond issue of $260,000 for a new 
school building. 

—The citizens of School District No. 1, Portage 
township, Houghton, Mich., have voted a bond issue 
for a new school to replace the Doelle Agricultural 
School, recently destroyed by fire. In addition to 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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didn’t do so 


well — 


ER BIG BROTHER was always on the 

“Honor Roll”—one of the brightest 
students in his class. But she failed to follow 
his footsteps. She barely passed each year. 


She was one of the twelve per cent of all school 
children who have defective vision. Eyestrain 
caused nerve and mind strain which tired her 
quickly and made her slow and dull. Bad light- 
ing in her school made matters worse. 


Good school lighting gives these children with 
weak eyes a more equal chance. It often makes 
just the margin between their passing and failing. 
Thus it decreases the expense of student re- 
tardation. 


There are definite reasons why Duplex-a-lite is 
the best light for schools. It is a balanced blend 
of 20% direct and 80% indirect illumination, 
closely approximating, in its clear and restful 
quality, the daylight from North windows. With 
Duplex-a-lite there are no sharp shadows, no 
eye-straining glare. 


Duplex-a-lites are at- 
tractive fixtures. They 
are easy to keep clean 
and cost less to main- 
tain. Write for a free 
trial installation in 
‘ one or more rooms of 
20% DIRECT your present schools. 





DUPLEX-A-LITE 


DIVISION of The MILLER COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 


MERIDEN 


When you come to New York, visit our permanent Duplex-a-lite Exhibit in the Scientific American Building, 24 West 40th St. 


“Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844” 
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NOW FOR FOOTBALL 


Then Indoors For 


BASKETBALL 


and in the Spring on the 


Field again for 


BASEBALL 


WAYRE 


Immediate Delivery 


Any number of seats 


WAYRE 


STEEL 


SECTIONAL 


GRANDSTANDS 


— Write or Wire — 


FRON WORKS. Pembroke Ave, WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in Baltimore, Md.; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Milwaukee, Wis.; Omaha, Neb.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Wayne “B” Grandstand on the Athletic Field of the Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 
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classrooms, the new building will contain a kinder- 
garten, a domestic-science room, three laboratories, 
a farm shop, and an auditorium. 

New York, N. Y. Additional seats for 18,762 
pupils have been provided for in seventeen new 
school buildings and additions to old buildings. In 
addition to those occupied on September 2, eleven 
other schools will be opened before the end of the 
fall term, and twenty-three others are scheduled for 
occupancy early in 1930. 

Five of the new schools were opened in Brooklyn, 
one in the Bronx, and six are in Queens Borough. 

—Otsego, Mich. The school board recently com- 
pleted plans, calling for the remodeling and 
modernizing the entire school plant. The program, 
which will be spread over a,period of three years, 
provides for the installation of modern systems of 
heating, lighting, and ventilation in all the build- 
ings. 

—Plans are being completed for the erection of 
a junior-senior high school at Philo, Ohio. The 
school board will submit a bond issue of $200,000 
to the voters at the coming fall election. The build- 
ing will contain an auditorium and gymnasium, in 
addition to classrooms and study hall. 

The state tax board has recently approved a 
bond issue of $87,843 for a holding company school 
building at Milan, Ind. The citizens of the com- 
munity subscribed for the bonds, at an interest rate 
of 44 per cent, which means a saving of the 5-per- 
cent brokerage fee. The school will be erected under 
the holding company construction law, at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

—New York, N. Y. The school board has re- 
ceived bids for the erection of Public School 232, 
srooklyn, which will be erected at a cost of one 
million dollars. Under the new dual-bidding system 
it is expected that a saving of $4,669 will be 
effected. 

—West Allis, Wis. The school board has erected 
five portable buildings for the accommodation of 
1,300 pupils who entered the schools in September. 
The buildings were erected at a cost of $7,000. 
Construction work has begun on the Woodrow 
Wilson School, which will house 250 children and 
cost $74,000. 

Ruthland, Ill. By a vote of 11 to 37, the citi- 
zens have approved the erection of a gymnasium 
to cost $18,000. 

-The school system of Eau Claire, Wis., has wit- 
nessed a growth each year equivalent to an 8-room 


building. In the past six years, the actual students 
in attendance have shown an increase suflicient to 
fill a building of the capacity of the senior high 
school. It is anticipated that the rapid growth of 
the school enrollment will make necessary a new 
building before the opening of the school term of 
1931-32. The construction will take the form of a 
new junior high school, which will take care of the 
high-school freshmen classes now being crowded out 
by the physical conditions. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
included in its budget estimates for 1930, requests 
for $35,000,000 for the acquisition of sites and the 
enlargement and construction of school buildings, 
which represents one of the most elaborate build- 
ing programs ever undertaken by the board. 

According to the present plans of the board, forty 
new school buildings will be opened during 1930, 
besides eight additions to schools. The board of 
education has awarded contracts totaling $111,965 
for the waterproofing of sixteen school buildings. 

—tThe school board of Steubenville, Ohio, has 
completed a survey of the school buildings, prepar- 
atory to an election for voting bonds for a new 
building. 
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NEW REGIME OF LIVING 


Fifty years ago, students of develop- 
ments in industry believed that concen- 
tration and consolidation of enterprises 
was a movement which would soon 
reach its limits. As they then saw it, the 
human mind could not cope with the 
problems of an organization too vast. 
The billion-dollar corporation was but 
a myth. The years have proved how 
narrow was such vision. The human 
machine endures a speed of 200 miles 
per hour; the 50-story skyscraper is but 
a beginning; the billion-dollar corpora- 
tion is commonplace. We are begin- 
ning to see that these are but introduc- 
tory to an entirely new regime of living. 


—Milo H. Stuart, Principal, 
Arsenal Technical School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Lyons, Kans. The board of education has re- 
ceived bids for the construction of the new high 
school, to cost $170,000. 

—Sioux City, lowa. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget amounting to $1,884,525. The new 
budget provides for slight increases in the appropri- 
ations for instructional service, maintenance, auxil- 
lary service, and capital outlays. . 

—Springfield, Ill. The school board has reduced 
the tax levy for the educational fund from $1.25 
to $1.20. The amount of the tax levy for educa- 
tional purposes is $780,000, which is $45,000 less 
than that. of last year. In the building fund tax 
levy the amount is $250,000, as compared with 
$275,000 for last year. The total of the tax levy for 
both educational and building purposes is $1,030,- 
000. The largest reduction is in the capital outlay 
item, which has been reduced from $149,814 to $60.- 
000. Instruction, in the educational fund, will cost 
$733,000, as compared with $712,920 for last year. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. The sinking fund of the 
school board shows a deficit of $253,664, according 
to a recent report of estimated needs for the school 
year 1929-30. Assets at the end of the fiscal year 
were $1,741,831, and liabilities were $1,995,515. 
The total sinking fund which the board proposes to 
establish for the next school year is $578,126. This 
includes appropriations for interest coupons, accrual 
on bonds, and judgments. The total budget for the 
year amounts to $1,250,000. 

—Lorain, Ohio. A budget of approximately 
$850,000 has been adopted by the school board for 
operating and maintenance expenses. Despite an 
increase in the budget, the tax levy for school pur- 
poses will be $3,331 lower than last year. 

—Clintonville, Wis. The school board has fixed 
the kindergarten age at 4 years and 6 months. A 
resolution was adopted, requiring that teachers ex- 
ercise every precaution in observing the rules govern- 
ing contagious diseases. 

—Burlington, Iowa. The school-board offices have 
been moved from the Iowa State Bank Building, to 
the new quarters on South Hill. 

The school board of Dodgeville, Wis., has re- 
duced the school tax thirty per cent. The reduction 
is from $39,500 to $27,000 or $12,000. 

State Superintendent T. H. Harris in his an- 
nual report on the Louisiana schools shows that 
the total expenditures amounted to $32,002,626 in 
1927-28. The cost per pupil registered in the white 
schools is $53.54, colored schools, $11.92. There are 
349 high schools in the state employing 2,152 
teachers, 
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Why Has Fence Protection 
Become A Year ’Round 
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Necessity ° 


The automobile is no longer merely a 
fair-weather vehicle. Cars crowd the 
streets in January the same as in July. 
Even where fewer cars are used in win- 
ter, the traffic dangers are greater be- 
cause of treacherous ice-covered streets. 
Now is the logical time to enclose school 
playgrounds with Cyclone Fence and 
protect children from dangerous traffic 
during the coming winter—and every 
school day for years to come. 


The nation’s leading schools standard- 


ize on Cyclone Fence. It is made of | 


copper-steel throughout, exceedingly 


(ane) 
All chain link fence is Co eeAL 

lone. This name- ad 
plate identifies the gen- % ) 
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durable and weather-resisting. It pro- 
vides life-time protection at low cost 
per year. Cyclone Fence makes play- 
ground supervision an easier task. Chil- 


dren enter and leave school grounds at’ 


central gateways where they can be 
escorted across the streets. 


A crew of trained erection men will be 
sent on short notice to install your 
fence before the ground freezes. Instal- 
lation now saves money. Prompt service 
available everywhere. Write us—talk 
it over with a Cyclone Representative. 


fence 


Cyclone Fence Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL 


CarNecie Stret COMPANY 
Cyctone Fence CoMPaNy 


SUBSIDIARY 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Day Dock Company 





MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
Irttnois STEEL COMPANY 

MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY 

NaTionaL Tuse ComMPaNy 





BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
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Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
is furnished with H-Col- 
umn Posts — proved by 
tests the strongest fence 
posts made. They give 
Cyclone Fence added 
strength and amazing dur- 
ability. Set in reinforced 
concrete foundations which 
resist cracking from frost 
action. 


©) C. F. Co. 1929 





Tur Lorain Steet Company 

TENNESSEE Coat, Iron & R. R. Company 
Universat Porttann Cement ComPany 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Uniteo States Steet Propucts Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Export Distributors: Uniteo States Steet Propucts Co., New York City 
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For Safe Footing In the School Shop 
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Mr. A. T. PETERSON has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Billings, Mont., suc- 
ceeding M. C. Dietrich. 


Supt. W. L. GARD of Beardstown, Ill., has been 
reelected for a second term. 
—Mr. L. H. Davis has assumed his 
superintendent of schools at Hampton, Ga. 


—Mr. T. E. LEwis has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Mauston, Wis. 


work as 


—Mkr. H. P. Trumso of Early, Iowa, has assumed 
his duties as superintendent of Lake 
View. 

supt. E. J. 
has been reelected 

—Mkr. E. W. LAvER has assumed his duties as 


superintendent of schools at Petersburg, Mich., suc- 
ceeding KE. C. Nensen. 


schools at 


JENNINGS of Middleville, 
for another school year. 


Mich., 


Mr. FULLER AUSTIN, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Wahoo, Nebr., has assumed his duties 
as deputy state superintendent of instruction. 


Mr. Ropert Kk. BALLARD, formerly of Fonda, 
Iowa, has assumed his duties as superintendent of 
schools at Hawarden. 


Mr. W. VirGiL Smiri has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Seattle, Wash., 
to succeed Mr. Worth McClure, who has gone to 
the Buffalo State Teachers College at Buffalo, N. 
Y. Mr. Smith was formerly principal of the Demon- 
stration School and is well known to the members 
of the Seattle school staff. 


Pror. V. H. Cup, of the rural department of 
the State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. Dak., has 
been appointed as acting head of the rural depart- 
ment, succeeding Prof. FE. L. Small, who has gone 
to the State Normal School at New Paltz, N. Y. 


New York 





where the operators are more or less 
inexperienced. 


Because their non-slip effectiveness is 
not lessened by sawdust, dirt, oil or 
water Norton Floors products are wide- 
ly used in industry. They are equally 
suitable for the shops in educational 
institutions. 


Either Alundum Floor Tile or Alundum 
Aggregate in cement may be used, de- 


pending upon individual conditions and 
preferences. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit 
Hamilton, Ont. 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads & att ha te 


Super. W. S. HEUSNER of Salina, Kans., has 
entered upon his seventeenth year of consecutive 
service as head of the school system. Mr. Heusner 
will receive a salary of $6,000 for the ensuing two 
years of service. 

—Mr. J. ALVIN SANDERS has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Bloominggrove, Ohio. 

Mr. FORREST JOHNSTON has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Birmingham, lowa, to sue- 
ceed L. J. Graham. 


Mr. B. H. VANDENBELT, of Marshall, Mich., has 
been appointed state inspector of high schools, to 
succeed Mr. M. A. Kopka. 

—Mr. H. FE. HAw Ley, of Ludington and Hazel 
Park, Mich., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Davison. 

—Mr. L. F. WEAVER of Batavia, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ottawa Hills. 


Mr. JosepH L. THALMAN has been elected 
principal of the high school at Anderson, Ind. 

Mr. DonALD E. ScATES, of the University of 
Indiana, has assumed his duties as director of 
research and statistics for the school board of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. His duties will include the compiling 
of statistics and research on school problems under 
the control of the assistant superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Scates holds a degree given by the 
University of Chicago and for the past three years 
has taught business administration at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, his work dealing with school 
budgeting and accounting for the state of Indiana. 

Mr. ForEMAN A. Rupp, of Erlanger, Ky., has 
assumed his duties as principal of the Highlands 
High School at Fort Thomas. Miss MARGUERITE 
MoeryY has assumed the office of dean of girls in 
the Highlands High School. 

Supr. W. W. CurFMAN, of Lawrence, Kans., 
has been reelected for a second two-year term. 

Mr. H. L. BAKer, formerly principal of the 
high school at Manhattan, Kans., has accepted a 
similar position at Lawrence. 

Supt. H. H. Riae, of Otsego, Mich., has been 
reelected for a fifth consecutive year. 

Mrs. MARGARET CRAIG CURRAN, of Spokane, 
Wash., has assumed her duties as assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Tacoma, to succeed Mrs. 
Minnie D. Bean. Mrs. Curran is a graduate of the 
Cheney Normal School and has had a wide experi- 
ence as a department head in the normal school, 


as deputy superintendent in the state education 
department, and as head of the teacher-training 
school of Portland. For the past ten years Mrs. 
Curran has been director of the teachers’ service 
division of the Montana Normal College at Dillon. 


—Mr. EUGENE KILE, of Oilton, Okla., has 
assumed the office of director of the elementary 
schools of Poeatello, Idaho, sueceeding Miss Theta 
Harrison. Mr. Kile has charge of the practice teach- 
ing of university students in the city schools, and 
will also devote some time to administrative work 
in the superintendent’s office. 


—Svupt. H. E. Dow, of Villisca, Iowa, spent ten 
weeks conducting courses in the Palmer Junior 
College at Albany, N. Y., during the summer. 


—Mr. CHARLES E, VARNEY, of Rockland, Mass., 
has assumed his duties as superintendent of schools 
at Stoneham, succeeding Mr. F. W. Porter, who has 
gone to Greenfield. Mr. R. Stewart ESTEN, of 
Litchfield, Conn., has succeeded Mr. Varney at 
Rockland. 


Supt. E. C. HArtrwe.y, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been unanimously reelected for another six-year 
term, at an annual salary of $15,000. 


Dr. PauL R. SPENCER, professor of education 
in the Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, 
Tenn., has assumed his duties as superintendent of 
schools at Peekskill, N. Y. 


Miss OLIVE GRAY, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Hutchinson, Kans., has joined 
the editorial department of the Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. B. F. Wuire, of Mulvane, Kans., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools 
at Lyons. 


Dr. CLYDE M. TILL has assumed his duties as 
chairman of the department of education of Yale 
University, succeeding Dr. Frank E. Spaulding. Dr. 
Hill assumed his new duties on September 1. 


Dr. Spaulding will continue his duties as sterling 
professor of education at the University. He has 
been connected with the University since 1920 when 
he resigned from the superintendency of the Cleve- 
land public schools. 


—Dr. LANDIS TANGER, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Reading, Pa., on September 1, 


(Concluded on Page 81) 
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PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 


THE UNIT THE LIGHTING RESULT 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING 


WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 


FOR SWIMMING POOLS 


WRITE FOR SPECIFIC LITERATURE 


HOLOPHANE CoO.,, Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
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....AKeep him pm 
with an Anchor Fence 


"| oe he ran off the playground, into the 
forbidden street where danger lurks. Now 
he is paying for his sin. But, tomorrow, if his 
ball bounds off the playground he will prob- 
ably dart after it. Play-intent children easily 
forget rules and punishment. 


Make “remembering” unnecessary. Keep chil- 
dren on the playground. Put an Anchor Play- 
ground Fence between them and danger. 
Enforce safety. 


The yearly cost of a trim, long-life Anchor 
Playground Fence is so low that it will not 
burden the budget of any school. The nearest 
Anchor office, a part of the Anchor National 
Fencing Service, will tell you about it — and 
enclose your playground, if you choose. 
ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; 
Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; Newark; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport 
Representatives in all principal cities. Consult local classified directory. 
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EMERY ROTH 
Architect 


Smart, Exclusive 
Ritz TOwER 
has its 1200 windows equipped 
with HARTSHORN 
Shade Rollers 





The Ritz Tower rears its forty dignified 
stories above New York’s most “ultra” neigh- 
borhood, at Park Avenue and Fifty-seventh 
Street. It looks exclusive—and is. 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers help to create 
and preserve the quiet and peace so infall- 
ibly associated with an apartment hotel of 
this type. For shades mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers never balk or stick, and are instant- 
ly and surely responsive to the slightest 
touch of the hand upon the shade cord. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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Pomerene Hall, Ohio 
State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio State 
Swimming Pool. 
A W@T MSP Chlo- 
rinator provides 
perfect control of 
chlorine used to 
sterilize the water 

in this pool. 
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schools and colleges is to no small degree 
due to the high standards of purity which are maintained 
in the pool water. Because of its active sterilizing power, 
ease of application and low cost, chlorine is being speci- 
fied for practically all modern swimming pools. 


Chlorination will not only assure drinking water 
quality, for the water delivered to the pool, but when 
properly applied, will also maintain this standard of pur- 
ity regardless of the bathing load, because of its residual 
sterilizing power in pool water itself. 


Drinking Water’’ 


WALLACE €Y TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 


assumed the duties of president of the State Teach- 
ers’ College at Millersville. Mr. Tanger has had a 
wide experience in schoolwork, covering such phases 
as teacher in the elementary and high schools, 
supervising principal, and director of teacher-train- 
ing work. He participated in the revision of the 
school curriculum and the conduct of the building 
surveys, and had also served on the committee for 
the survey of the normal schools of the state. 


—Mr. J. W. Smiru has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Bemidji, Minn., for 
the coming school year. 

—Mnr. D. T. Writttams has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Burley, Idaho, suc- 
ceeding W. W. Christensen. 

—Mr. CLaupeE Nosie, of Bridgeton, Ind., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools 
at Rockville, succeeding J. A. Linebarger. 

—Mr. J. F. LewMan, of Newport, Ind., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools at 
Bridgeton, succeeding Claude Noble. 


—Supt. E. J. Jennrneas, of Middleville, Mich., 
has been reelected for another year. 
Mr. A. S. Nicnotps, of Knoxville, Hl., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools in 
Henry township, near Wenona. 


—Mr. J. H. BracKeMyreE, of Summitville, Ind., 
has assumed his duties as superintendent of schools 
at Cicero. 

Mr. W. J. Burkert, of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
has assumed his duties as superintendent of schools 
at Fenton. 


Mr. F. M. ANNIs, of Plymouth, Ind., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools 
at Culver. 

Supr. H. T. Lowe, of North Providence, R. L., 
has been reelected for another one-year period. 

Mr. JAcon GANTER has been elected as a mem- 
ber of the school board at Port Washington, Wis., 
succeeding Mr. William Roob. 


The school board of Milwaukee, Wis., has fixed 
the salary of Mr. Guy E. WILEy, architectural 
supervisor of the board, at $5,500 per annum, be- 
ginning with September 1, 1929. 
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—The school board of Holley, N. Y., has reorgan- 
ized for the school year 1929-30, with the election 
of Mr. N. L. CoLe as president, and Miss Laura B. 
FULLER as clerk of the board. 


—Mr. N. J. EAGAN has been reelected president 
of the school board of Lackawanna, N. Y., for his 
eighteenth consecutive term. Mr. Eagan, as _ pres- 
ident of the board, was largely responsible for the 
new school-building program initiated this year, 
and providing for an expenditure of approximately 
$840,000. 

The members of the board elected at a recent 
school-board election are: Mr. CORNELIUS DOWNEY, 
Mr. O. MEEs, Mr. T. BLASs, Mr. P. C. DEMPSEY, 
Mr. ADOLPH ROSINSKI, Dr. G. T. FISHER, Mr. C. W. 
PEcu, and Mr. JOHN CROSTA. 


—The school board of Salina, Kans., has reorgan- 
ized for the school year 1930, with the election of 
Mr. E. C. WoopwarbD as president, Mr. J. B. SMITH 
as vice-president, and Mr. A. L. WILSON as clerk 
of the board. 

—Mr. JAMES I. HALLOWELL, of East Lansdowne, 
Pa., has been reelected as secretary of the school 
board, after a service of seventeen years. 

—Mr. Pavut JoHnson has been elected president 
of the school board of East Grand Forks, Minn., 
for a second term. Mr. LESLIE SULLIVAN was 
elected secretary, and Mr. R. L. DouGLAs as treas- 
urer. 


—The school board of Otsego, Mich., has re- 
organized, with the election of Dr. O. D. Hupnutr 
as president, Mr. VOLNEY STUCK as secretary, and 
Mr. H. K. Burp as treasurer. Mr. EARL NELSON 
has been elected to succeed Mr. E. W. Sherwood 
as a member of the board. 


—The board of education at Lawrence, Kans., 
has reorganized with the election of Dr. W. C. Mc- 
CONNELL as president, Mr. A. B. Ewrne as vice- 
president, and Mrs. C. E. Esterty as clerk of the 
board. The other members of the board are Dr. A. 
R. KENNEDY, Mr. A. T. JoHNSON, Mr. IRvinG HILx, 
Mr. GEORGE KircHOFF, and Mrs. W. A. CHURCHILL. 


—Mr. ArtHurR C. HANSEN has been elected as 
president of the school board of Negaunee, Mich. 


—Mr. H. G. Farrn has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board of Washington, Ind. Mr. 
Willis Hodinott was reelected as secretary, and Mr. 
A. C. Evans as treasurer. 


—Mr. Mito MEREDITH has been elected president 
of the school board of Wabash, Ind. Mr. W. H. 
URSCHEL was elected secretary, and Mr. Homer 
HOOVER treasurer. 


—Mr. WILLIS RHOADS has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board of Auburn, Ind. Mr. H. L. 
BROwN was elected secretary, and Mr. H. W. Tim- 
BROOK treasurer. 


—Mr. VILAS SCHINDLER has been elected pres- 
ident of the school board of Berne, Ind., to succeed 
Dr. H. O. Jones. Mr. GRovER SPRUNGER was elected 
secretary, and Mr. B. H. BAUMGARTNER treasurer. 


—Mr. J. B. WILLIAMSON has been elected pres- 
ident of the school board at New Albany, Ind. Mr. 
C. P. ERNI was elected secretary, and Mr. R. W. 
HARRIS treasurer. 


—Dr. Burt MANGOLD has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board at Decatur, Ind. Mrs. 
CARRIE THOMAS was reelected as clerk, and Mr. M. 
W. Hower as treasurer. 


—Mr. FRED FIsner has been elected president, 
Mr. HOMER PRICE treasurer, and Mr. WILLIAM 
Lops secretary of the school board at Monticello, 
Indiana. 


—Mr. JouHn Rotn has been elected president of 
the township school board at L’Anse, Mich. Mr. 
THoMas D. Tracy was elected secretary, and Mr. 
WILLIAM PETERSON treasurer. 


—Mr. J. E. Twouey has been elected secretary 
of the school board at Tupper Lake, N. Y. Mr. C. 
S. Porvrn was reelected as president, and Mr. J. 
H. Brown as treasurer of the board. 
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ment above all others. 


SAFE! That’s of first importance, of course, but there are 
other qualities which recommend Fun-Ful Playground Equip- 


Children do not look for trademarks, yet they instinctively 
choose Fun-Ful equipment. They do not know that the improved 
design of the self-contained, double race ball bearings is the 
reason for the easier action of Fun-Ful Swings. They do not 
know that it is because of the specially selected hardwood or 
slick Armco iron surface that Fun-Ful Slides are just a trifle 
more thrilling. They do not know that the reason behind the 
greater popularity of the Fun-Ful Giant Stride lies in the self- 
contained, double race, ball bearing: which runs constantly in 
a bath of oil. All children know, is that certain playground 
equipment “goes” better—and if you check up you will find 


that equipment to be Hill-Standard’s Fun-Ful. 


We will gladly send a catalog showing the great- 
est line of play equipment made—A catalog which 
explains advantages by showing the underlying 
details of improved design and construction. 


Hitt- STANDARD [(o. 


EsST.1900 


Anderson, Indiana.,U.S.A. 











PERSONAL NEWS 


The school board of Fredonia, Kans., has re- 
organized with the election of Dr. F. L. ERVAY as 
president, MISS JOSEPHINE SHEEDY as_ secretary, 
and Mr. T. C. BABB as treasurer. 


Mr. C. A. Wactz, of Greenville, Ohio, has as- 
sumed his duties as superintendent of schools at 
Mansfield, Ohio, succeeding H. H. Helter. 


Me. F. L. REDEFER has taken over his duties as 
assistant superintendent of schools at Glencoe, Ill. 
Mr. Redefer succeeds Mr. Norman E. Watson. 

—Mr. FE. E. Pererson has taken over his duties 
as superintendent of schools at Breckenridge, Mich. 

—Mr. D. A. Tuomas, of Bonne Terre, Mo., has 
taken over the duties of superintendent of schools 
at Shipman, III. 


—Supt. CHARLES Janr, of Elkhorn, Wis., has been 
reelected for his fourteenth year of service. 

—Mr. S. M. Srourrer, of Pottstown, Pa., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools at 
Wilmington, Del. Mr. Stouffer succeeds David Ward. 

—The board of education of Rock Island, IIl., held 
a reception on September 6, for the new teachers and 
the new members of the board. The new board mem- 
bers are Mr. John H. Huntoon and Mr. A. H. Bowlby. 


Mr. A. C. Hintz has been appointed as the new 
member of the board of education at Oelwein, lowa, 
to take the place of Rev. E. J. Branlich, who has gone 
to Seguin, Tex. 

——Mr. EpGar JENNINGS has been elected as presi- 
dent of the board, to sueceed Dr. Carr. Dr. Fletcher 
Towlerton has been elected as a new member of the 
school board to fill a vacancy. 


—Mnr. FRANK A. Horr has been appointed as pur- 
chasing agent for the Chicago board of education, 
succeeding Mr. C. M. Coyle, who has resigned. Mr. 
Hoff has been in the employ of the school board for 
the past seventeen years. 

—Mr. CLYDE OAKES has been appointed secretary 
of the school board at Kennett, Mo. Mr. Oakes sue- 
ceeds A. A. Gruggett. 

—Miss MABEL RaAINeEs, of Sioux Falls College, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., has been appointed as dean of 
the junior college at Clarinda, Iowa. The college was 
opened this year with an enrollment of 86 students. 


Supt. B. R. Bowpen, of Morris, Ill., has been 
reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 


—Mr. R. F. Boyp, formerly a science instructor 
in the high school at Morris, 1., has been elected as 
high-school principal. 


The school board of Vincennes, Ind., has reor- 
ganized for the school year, with the election of 
Mr. J. B. E. LAPLANTE as president; Mr. Joun L. 
BAKER as secretary; and Dr. C. L. Boyp as treasurer. 


—Mkrs. EVELYNE L. NICKERSON was recently elect- 
ed as president of the school board at Mandan, N. 
Dak. Mrs. Nickerson, the first woman to be appoint- 
ed as a member of the board, has been a member of 
that body for the past seven years, and this is the 
first important change in the organization during 
this time. 


—The school board at Jasonville, Ind., has reor- 
ganized with the election of Mr. WALTER BISSELL as 
president; Mr. E. W. Bupp as secretary; and Mr. 
KiAH HERT as treasurer. 


Mr. C. W. WHARTON has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of education at Valparaiso, Ind., to 
succeed Mr. William Morris. The new officers of the 
board are Mr. H. R. BALL, president; Mr. C. W. 
WHARTON, secretary; and Mr. J. D. KEEHN, treas- 
urer, 

Supt. J. C. Wess, of Portland, Ind., has been 
mentioned in the recent book, “Who’s Who in Edu- 
cation,” prepared by Robert Cook. Out of a list of 
3,000 educators, 1,400 were selected as outstanding 
in educational work. A biographical sketch appears 
in the book in a condensed form. 


Dr. Frances I. Gaw, of Los Angeles, has as- 
sumed her duties as director of the Child Study 
Laboratory, Seattle, Wash., succeeding Miss Nellie 
Croodhue. 


Supr. W. A. WALLS. of the Kent, Ohio, schools, 
has entered upon his tenth year as school adminis- 
trator of that city. Superintendent Walls enjoys 
several college degrees. He emphasizes character 
training, holding that “real living requires the ac- 
quaintance and enjoyment of the best that has been 
produced in the world of literature, music, fine arts, 
utilized in the light of the nation’s abounding wealth 
and developed through proper habits of living.” 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


The Supreme court of Florida, in the case of Mary 
Glisson against the board of public instruction of 
Duval county, seeking to be returned to her position 
as secretary and office clerk of the county superin- 





tendent, has ruled that there is no statutory author- 
ity vested in the county board to enter into a con- 
tract with any person to perform the duties of 
secretary and clerk for any period of time. It was 
held that the relator, Miss Glisson, did not fall 
within any of those classes of officers who may have 
the benefit of writ of mandamus to restore them to 
the benefits of public office from which they have 
been removed without cause. The court ordered that 
the demurrer to the alternative writ of mandamus 
be sustained, and that the writ be dismissed. 

The court in its findings, took cognizance of the 
fact that the employment by the county board of a 
secretary and office clerk in the office of the county 
superintendent is within the power of the board as 
a necessary incident to the proper functioning of the 
board, 

In the case of W. P. Douglass against the board 
of public instruction of Duval county, the Supreme 
Court of Florida, rendered a decision concerning the 
relator who was appointed as attendance officer of 
the board for the period of one year, and who was 
summarily dismissed and discharged without the 
preferring of charges against him. 

The court, in its decision, pointed out that, where 
without a statute authorizing or regulating the mat- 
ter, the county board has implied authority to em- 
ploy persons to perform merely clerical duties that 
may be paid for from the county school fund, the 
authority to employ includes the authority to law- 
fully terminate the employment, there being no 
statute or controlling regulation on the subject. 
When the board has authority to terminate employ- 
ment, it may be exercised by the board whether its 
personnel remains as when the employment was 
entered into or is changed by due course of Jaw. 
The title indicates an act to enforce compulsory 
school attendance, and the natural assumption is 
that the means of enforcement provided in the act 
are lawful, whereas the law provides that the en- 
forcement officers shali be appointed and removed 
and their compensation fixed in a matter contrary 
to organic law. 

The Wisconsin legislature has approved a bill, 
providing for a survey of the state’s educational 
system. The bill which was presented by Mr. W. 
S. Goodland, of Racine, provides for a commission 
of seven legislators who will conduct the study 
during the period from 1930 to 1931. The recom- 
mendations of the commission will be presented 
to the 1931 legislature as a guide in the enactment 
of the new educational code. 
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Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 
902 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Gent lemen: r yp HE Fort Smith Senior High School—one of 
Our Bloxonend Gymmasium Flooring exceeds the the finest in the South — was designed by 
most extravagant claims made for it. Our coach and Oa ; } 
“ students, as well as visiting coaches and players, who Perkins, Chatten & Hammond, Chicago, proml- 
_ ‘ " ® e 9 
have been on the floor this year, are loud in their praise nent school architects. Bassham & Wheeler 
of it. It is as noiseless as a cork floor, almost as - ae < 
f= elastic = oo floor and yet it has the firmmess of Fort Smith, were supervising architects. 
l- a@ concrete oore 
of e 
: Ce a0 ened ot sue aan Sen a BLOXONEND is a complete departure from 
Il but there is no part of it to which we point with greater the old fashioned type of wood flooring. Intro- 
i Sen oe ee PTS ene duced into school service (Gym and Shop) less 
a § uced into schoo s 
re The initial installation expense of Bloxonend : h b - : : d 
ut Flooring is somewhat greater than an ordinary floor, but than ten years ago, it has 7 sneer merit gaine 
1s unquestionably it is the most economical and satisfactory j j 
Silas too 2 ni, Bieaes te Ge the endorsement of prominent 1 ne pte ok is 
1€ unqualifiedly endorsing Bloxonend. We would not be j j i ° 
’ Siisbies cath Gu otis Taal, specified by nearly all leading school architects 
—_ . 
As Giasewete seers, The hazard of splinters—ever present when or- 
ne e e e e — 
dinary flooring is used—is eliminated by BLOX- 
; ONEND because the tough end-grain forms the 
7 wearing surface. This surface (21/4 in. thick) 
a8 .% is firm and fast, yet affords cushion-like resil- 
F rintendent. iency. It is handsome, noiseless, lasts a life- 
time and provides satisfactory anchorage for 
“ apparatus and machines. 


Our booklet “A Modern Wood Floor That Can’t 
Splinter” will interest you. Write for your copy. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


“END | 
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Stays Smooth 





Have you thought about 
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replacing splintered gym 
and shop floors with 
BLOXONEND during Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
Winter Holidays? Now is with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 
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You Must Close These Doors 


SPY 


These Doors are always in sight .... therefore in mind! 


“It is time to lock me up’’, shouts the open Miller Ward- 
tobe. “‘You can see my doors are still open’”’. 

The teacher will never forget and leave Miller Wardrobe 
door open. For they are visible and she knows the value of 
proper ventilation of the room. She knows the doors must 
be kept closed to prevent petty pilfering . . . 
doors not in plain sight ... she might forget to close them. 


119-123 West 8th St. 
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THE VALUE OF THE SEATTLE VACATION 
SCHOOL 

Mr. Thomas R. Cole, of Seattle, Wash., recently 
issued a report, showing the financial expenditures 
for the vacation schools. The total receipts were 
$10,097, and the disbursements amounted to $8,- 
901, leaving a net profit of $1,195. Considering the 
per capita cost of pupils attending the school, it 
is estimated that the vacation school saves the 
school district $40,000 annually. The expense of 
the school is entirely covered by the tuition charge. 

The vacation school serves a very useful purpose. 
Hundreds of pupils are able to make an advanced 
standing, or to remove deficiencies. Fifty-two stu- 
dents completed their high-school courses and _ re- 
ceived diplomas.. The standard of work was con- 
sidered particularly high, due to the restrictions 
placed upon registration. The number of pupil regis- 
tration for advanced standing was 162, while the 
number registered to make up deficienc ies was 311. 
Of the pupils taking advanced work, 92.2 per cent 
passed, while in the case of those making up defi- 
ciencies, 92.9 per cent passed. The per cent of sub- 
ject registrations for which credit was given 
was 95.6. 


NEW SCHOOL POLICIES FOR WASHINGTON 

— The state board of education of Washington 
has adopted the recommendation of Dr. N. D. 
Showalter, state superintendent, providing for a 
number of reforms in the administration of the 
state’s common schools. The changes recommended 
by Dr. Showalter, mark his first successful steps 
in the program for a general reorganization of the 
state school system. 

Of the new policies concerning the certification 
of teachers, the foremost is a preferential in favor 
of home-trained teachers, which is already being 
practiced. More than 2,000 teachers from all parts 
of the country have applied for admission to teach 





. but were the 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


Miller doors work on a ‘single control multiple operation’ 
principle. Closing the wardrobe takes only a second’s time. 
Simply operate the first door. All the units close and lock 
automatically. What an easy way to store wraps and provide 
for ventilation in the classroom! Write for our low prices on 
this standard equipment for modern schools. Described in 
detail in Catalog No. W-7. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








in Washington during the coming year, but certi- 
ficates have been granted to only 88 outside teach- 
ers, chiefly for special positions for which no home- 
trained teachers are available. At present, the 
state has a surplus of more than 1,000 home- 
trained teachers and the state’s training schools 
are turning out more teachers than can be placed 
in the schools. The home preferential order, while 
not a formal regulation, is being followed as a 
matter of protection on the theory that home- 
trained teachers are better suited for the state 
schools. 

Complying with a recommendation of Dr. Sho- 
walter, the state board of education has adopted 
a ruling that Washington-trained teachers may no 


longer qualify for life certificates by teaching in 


other states. Under the order, Washington-trained 
teachers are required to serve 24 months in the 
state before they may obtain life certificates. The 
board has reduced the variety of teachers’ certi- 
ficates from 31 to 6. The university and colleges are 
permitted to grant certificates down to and includ- 
ing the junior high school; while the normal 
schools will give certificates up to and including 
the junior high school. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

The oldest available records of transportation at 
public expense in the schools of the United States 
are from New England where, in the year 1840, 
certain urban communities combined for the trans- 
portation of distant children to the central schools. 
In the year 1921-22, the estimated cost of trans- 
portation in the United States was $25,000,000. 
During the present year it will undoubtedly exceed 
$30,000,000. 

Mr. S. E. Downs, superintendent of schools at 
Ardmore, Pa., speaking on this subject before the 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, discussed such phases of the problem as physi- 
cal, disciplinary, financial, and legal in their rela- 
tion to the general problem. He showed that in 
Pennsylvania the laws are numerous and to some 
extent overlapping. The limit of one and one half 
miles for required elementary attendance in local 
instead of a neighboring school, and the limits of 
distance for the enforcement of compulsory at- 
tendance are all in the interest of the child. Any 
scheme which appropriates public funds for edu- 
cation in local districts, and fails to provide for 
eonsolidation and transportation fails in its chief 
purpose. 


The liability of school districts for accidents in 
transportation under the general laws of Pennsyl- 
vania is at present in dispute. A recent ruling is 
to the effect that a school district is not liable for 
the trespasses or negligence of its officers and 
agents unless it is made so by law. A recent opinion 
holds that every county, city, borough, or town em- 
ploying any person, is jointly and severally liable 
with such person for damages caused by the negli- 
gence of such person while operating a motor 
vehicle upon the highway in the course of his em- 
ployment. It was suggested by Mr. Downs that each 
school district take out lability and property 
damage insurance. 

In Lower Merion township, the school system 
began its school transportation by motor vehicle 
in 1914, with one bus. In the past fifteen years, 
the service has grown, until a total of seven cars 
now travel 80,000 miles per year. During 1927-28 
the total cost of the service amounted to $26,983.96. 
By utilizing the time and skill of the bus drivers 
during the summer in the repair of cars, the re- 
finishing of furniture, and the care of lawns and 
playgrounds, the school board has been able to 
materially reduce the cost of maintenance of school 
plants. In a discussion of the points which make 
for the success of the transportation system, Mr. 
Downs cites such important elements as good roads, 
high-grade bus drivers, strong and _ substantial 
busses, carefully worked out schedules, placing of 
responsibility for the service on the superintendent 
or his agent, and school-owned bus equipment and 
service. 


SELF-HELP FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

The U. S. Bureau of Education, in a recent report, 
shows that one half of the men and one fourth 
of the women in the colleges and universities of 
the country work and pay for their own education. 

To finance a college education over a period of 
years, the bulletin points out, many have found 
educational insurance a convenient method. Some 
form the habit of systematic savings. Building and 
loan associations have specific plans for financing 
education. Many high-school students are turning 
spare time into cash for the purpose of a college 
education. 

Attention is called to the fact that colleges and 
other agencies are offering scholarships for qualifi- 
ed students. Former service men have been awarded 
scholarships to colleges in sixteen states. Colleges 

(Continued on Page 8&6) 
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Evanston Township High School 


Evanston, Illinois 


N planning the modern school build- 
ing, much thought very properly is 
given to the subject of windows; for it is 
generally agreed that natural light and 
plenty of fresh air are essential to the 
health and efficiency of the students 
and teachers. 


Architects who have made a careful study 
of this subject have come to the conclu- 
sion that the deflector (Austral) type of 
window is the only one which affords a 
free circulation of air without the men- 
ace of drafts; the International Austral 
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Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton 


and Hamilton, Fellows & Wilkinson 


Architects 


Window, therefore, is favored for the 
class rooms in many of our new schools. 


In the recently completed Evanston 
Township High School, International 
Austral Windows are installed in all the 
class rooms, and International Metal 
Casements with leaded glass are found in 
the library, and in the offices. 


In addition to the benefits derived by max- 
imum light and draftless ventilation, the 
metal window is favored frequently be- 
cause of its lasting quality and very low 
cost of upkeep. 


Also Manufacturers of the International Casement Window 
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Feralun is iron with abrasive grit incor- 
porated in the wearing or tread surface 
when cast. 


for Schools 
overcome the hazard of 


STAIRWAY 
ACCIDENTS 


We will gladly send de- 
tails of Style “S” for new 
stairways and showing 
how other Feralun Anti- 
Slip Treads may be ap- 
plied to either new or old 
stairways. 


American Abrasive Metals Company 
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50 Church St., New York City. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
and universities are lending over $4,000,000 an- 
nually to deserving students and a hundred in- 
dependent agencies maintain loan funds for the 
purpose of aiding students in college. A total of 
$5,000,000 is reported as outstanding in the form 
of student loans. 

In addition to these aids, college students by 
their own efforts and labor, have produced over 
$33,000,000 during term-time in a recent year. In 
general, it is found that students and faculties 
favor a reasonable amount of employment if a 
student needs financial assistance. 


HIGH SCHOOLS BEST FOR COLLEGE 
PREPARATION 

Students coming to Harvard University from 
public schools are better prepared for college than 
are students from private or “tutoring” schools, ac- 
cording to the results of a study made at the Uni- 
versity of the records of freshmen students in the 
classes of 1929 and 1930. 

In the study, it was found that of 436 men in the 
class of 1929, who entered as freshmen from public 
schools, 102 obtained ranks which gave them places 
on the dean’s list, and 60 had unsatisfactory records. 
Of 411 freshmen in the same class who came from 
private schools, 53 were put on the dean’s list, and 
92 had unsatisfactory records. In the class of 1930, 
the number of freshmen students who entered the 
public schools was eight times more the number of 
freshmen who entered from private schools, but the 
number coming from public schools who, at the end 
of their freshmen year were placed in the first 
three groups of the rank list, was greater by 54 
than the number of those who came from private 
schools. 

It was further found that public-school men in 
this group contributed 58 fewer students to the 
number of those who had unsatisfactory records, 
and 19 fewer to those whose connection with the 
college was severed. Of the 48 men, who in 1927, 
entered the freshman class from tutoring schools, 
2 were placed on the dean’s list, 20 made unsatis- 
factory records, and 12 had their connection with 
the college severed. 


RANK OF NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 
The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has issued a report dealing with the rank of 
school systems. The report shows that at the close 


of the year 1927-28 the white schools of the state 
were 20 per cent better than they were at the 
end of the school year 1923-24. The statement is 
made on a composite score on ten educational fac- 
tors made by all the schools for the two years. 
These include (1) The percentage of enrollment in 
average daily attendance; -(2) The average length 
of the school term; (3) Training of teachers; (4) 
The percentage of enrollment in the high school; 
(5) The percentage of children who are normal 
and underage for their grade; (6) The average 
annual salary of teachers and principals; (7) The 
cost of instructional service per pupil; (8) The 
current expenditure per pupil enrolled; (9) The 
current expenditure per teacher and sc aaaloal em- 
ployed; and (10) Valuation of school property per 
child enrolled. 

The scores indicate a gradual improvement in 
white schools from year to year. The year 1927-28 
showed a 3.0 per cent macersennn over 1926-27, 
whereas the score for 1926-27 was 6.6 per cent 
better than the 1925-26 record. 

An interesting: phase of the study is the change 
which has taken place in the status of the rural 
schools. In 1923-24 these schools made a composite 
score of 50.1 on the ten factors, whereas in 1927-28, 
the rural schools made a score of 61.7, or an in- 
crease of 23.2 per cent. The city schools, on the 
other hand, had a composite score of 81.1 in 1923- 
24, and 87.0 on 1927-28, showing an increase of 
only 7.3 per cent. It appears that the rural schools 
are improving three times faster than the city 
schools. 


Help For Small Schools in West Virginia 


—The division of rural schools in West Virginia 
has completed a study of the small schools in the 
state, showing the number of schools and the en- 
rollment and attendance of each. 

The report shows that two problems face the 
school authorities of the state, namely, a general 
revision of the state’s tax system and the inaugura- 
tion of a program of consolidation. It has been 
found that the system of finances handicaps the 
school boards so that they cannot remedy the 
present situation without leaving large numbers of 
pupils without educational facilities. The boards 
cannot build because of a limited building fund, and 
they cannot transport pupils to a central school 
because of limited maintenance funds. The boards 
are continuing to employ teachers for the schools 
as they are now organized, until such a time as 


funds will be available for transportation for 
consolidation purposes. 

To date, there are 15 schools with less than 50 
pupils in attendance. There are 10 schools with 57 
in attendance; 7 with 40 or more in attendance; 
13 with 65 or more; and 6 with 83 in attendance. 

Schools Establish County Library 

—Minden, La. Webster parish has cooperated 
with the Rosenwald Fund in the establishment of 
a parish-wide library. The library was opened on 
September 2, with Miss Marry Harris as chief 
librarian. A truck is used to carry books from the 
central library to all parts of the parish. Plans 
have been made to spend $85,000 for library pur- 
poses during the next five years. 

Transportation Costs in New York 

—Transportation of school pupils, both handi- 
capped and normal, during 1930, will cost the New 
York City board of education approximately $534,- 
000, according to the budget estimate adopted by the 
school board. The greater part of this sum is 
expended for the transportation of normal pupils 
to public schools located at distant points from the 
populated sections of the city, which are not 
provided with sufficient accommodations for the 
housing of the children. 

In Manhattan, transportation of normal pupils 
is unnecessary. The boroughs of Queens and the 
Bronx, however, require the greater part of the 
sum of $316,000 for the use of busses in convey- 
ing normal children from their homes to new 
schools. 

The board of education has been consistent in 
its transportation costs. This year $535,000 was 
spent for the purpose, and the sum for 1920 was 
just $1,000 less. Approximately $200,000 is spent 
annually for the transportation of crippled and 
cardiopathic children. 


SCHOOL AMINISTRATION 

—The school system at Otsego, Mich., has been 
reorganized on the six-two-four plan, with all 
junior- and senior-high-school students housed in 
one building. The new arrangement is the result 
of a change in grade locations. 

—Study at the summer sessions of the New York 
City schools during the past season made _ it 
possible for 80 to 85 per cent of the pupils to make 
up work in which they had failed or to secure 
advanced standing. 

rhe division of extension activities of the New 
York school system has reported that 80.3 per cent 

(Concluded on Page 88) 
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Scientifically Correct Lighting Promotes \ 
Accuracy In College of the City of 
: New York Laboratory 


In the laboratory the student must learn care, application and concen- 
tration. Proper equipment and cheery surroundings contribute to student 
n alertness. Modern day school superintendence stresses particularly, the 
* importance of the correct amount and quality of light. In the classroom, 
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is | laboratory, and lecture hall, good lighting reduces eyestrain and nerve 

r strain. 
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. tions of learning that have installed Celestialite “Next to Daylight” light- 

Ne ing globes in departments where conditions are most exacting. 

Is Celestialite is a three-layer lighting glassware in which each layer per- 
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ne glass gives body and strength; a layer of white glass softens the light; encase 

te a layer of blue glass whitens the light, and helps simulate the effect of sees hacen 

: daylight. {1] A layer of crystal clear trans- 
v- The combination of these functions is exclusive with Celestialite, and is accede 
P not found in any other lighting glassware. fuse the rays and soften thellight. 
en ‘ . 3 layer o ue glass — to 
as Read “Celestialite in Education,” an important chapter in a new 24-page white nd perfect. the light 
as illustrated booklet, “Out of the Darkness,” which we shall gladly send ae auk as cae 


nd you, together with a fragment of Celestialite glass, upon receipt of the 
coupon below. 











all 
to Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. (Celestialite Division) 
it 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City A.8.J.10 

Kindly send me free copy of your booklet “Out 
rk of the Darkness,’”” and fragments of CELES- 1a 
: TIALITE showing its three-layer construction. ij 
ke 


(Registered and Patented) 


NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 


ROLLING 


WILSON ROLLING PARTITIONS in Se. 

Pancras School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Partitions 

raised to show how they are used to form corri 
dors, providing easy access to rooms. 


Exclusive Features that Promote Efficiency, Convenience and Economy. 


. Roll overhead or side-ways, out of the way when not in use. 
- Easily adapted to old buildings, but used extensively as well in new structures. 
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PARTITIONS 


An Economical and Effective Method 
to Sub-divide Classrooms--- 


URAL Schools particularly can very readily and inexpen- 

sively be altered to provide for expansion and a diversity 

of activities by sub-dividing existing rooms with Wilson Over- 
head Rolling Partitions. 


Permanent walls between two or more classes can 
be removed and replaced with Rolling Partitions to 
gain the advantage of a general assembly hall for 
school activities, community meetings, lectures, etc. 
Wilson Overhead Rolling Partitions afford the best 
means to accomplish this purpose, being easy to 
operate, and raised and lowered at will without 
noise or confusion and with the least inconvenience. 


WILSON ROLLING PARTITIONS in St 
School, with Partitions closed. 


Pan.ras 


« May be finished with silicate blackboards for classroom use. 
- Small doors can be provided in Partitions to give access between rooms, 


. Retard penetration of sound from one room to another. 
5. Avoid expense of separate assembly room. 


. Permit school building to be used asa community centre. 
. Perfect operation assured because of simplicity of construction and lack 


11 East 38th Street 


Write for Catalog No. 14 


THE 
). G. Wison CorporaTION 


New York City 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Sectionfold Partitions 


k cf complicated mechanical devices. 


. Can be made of any wocd and finished to harmonize with the trim of any room, 


. Over 50 years’ experience in the field enables us to offer Partitions which are far superior to others in appears 
arce and durability and are far more economical in the lon; run, 





and Hygienic Wardrobes. 


OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 





(Concluded from Page 86) 


of the students registered in the different subjects 
in the high schools had earned certificates as a 
result of passing the city-wide tests and _ the 
regents’ examinations. In addition to these, 85.5 
per cent of the pupils who studied in the summer 
elementary schools qualified for promotion. 

Six thousand eight hundred and four exam- 
inations were taken by the students in the seven 
junior high schools and 5,502 certificates were 
granted. The best record was that of the students 
attending Junior High School 148, Brooklyn, with 
85.5 per cent qualifying. The lowest percentage 
granted certificates was in Junior High School 171, 
Manhattan, with 69 plus. 

A total of 37,909 examinations were taken at 
the senior summer schools and 30,452 certificates 
were issued, which was 80.3 per cent of the entire 
register. 

—The schools of Tacoma, Wash., opened on 
September 2, with an initial enrollment of 18,000 
students. It is anticipated there will be an increase 
of 200 students within the next few weeks. At the 
present rate of increase, it is expected that another 
high school will be required within a period of 
three years. The estimated attendance at the two 
large high schools is 2,000 students. 

—The schools of Cleveland, Ohio, opened with an 
initial enrollment of 136,928 pupils. It is estimated 
that 2,234 more pupils were enrolled this year than 
on the first day of school a year ago. The new 
John May High School opened with 1,880 pupils, 
the Nathan Hale Junior High School started with 
1,000 students, and the Wilbur Wright Junior 
High School enrolled 857 students. The West Tech- 
nical High School, with the largest student body in 
the city, has enrolled 3,666 students. The East 
Technical High School, the second largest senior 
high school, has an enrollment of 2,387 students. 
The South High School opened with 250 more 
students than were enrolled on the opening day a 
year ago. 

Somerville, Mass. Under a new rule of the 
school board, beginners will be admitted to the first 
grade during the month of September. Those eligi- 
ble for admission must be six years of age before 
the first of October. Where vacancies exist, children 
who will become 6 between October 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, and those not less than 5 years and 3 months, 
will be admitted. No child who will become 6 after 
December 31 may be admitted to school until the 
following September. 


—Superior, Wis. The city council has been asked 
to accept a 5-cent fare rate for school children be- 
tween the hours of 7:30 a.m. and 5:30 p.m., offered 
by the Duluth Street Railway Company. The city 
must agree to withdraw its suit seeking relief from 
the recent fare increase. 

—The school janitors of Fond du Lac, Wis., will 
be called together for instructions in janitorial- 
engineering service. The local vocational school has 
worked out a course designed to make for greater 
efficiency in schoolhouse custodianship. 


—Public-school registration in Chicago, at the 
opening of the schools in September, reached a 
total of 451,041, which caused Asst. Supt. F. J. 
Lane to anticipate a registration of fully 500,000 
in October. The registration for the senior high 
schools was 78,000; for the junior high schools, 28,- 
000; and for the elementary schools, 337,159. 

-A study of legislation affecting the schools of 
Idaho, has been begun by a committee of county 
school superintendents. The committee will consider 
the matter of increased tuition for the schools. 





A SCHOOL 


WHICH PRESIDENT 


HOOVER WOULD ABOLISH 


The log schoolhouse illustrated above is in the territory of the summer camp of President Hoover in the Blue 


Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 
schools, 


The President would abandon all similar buildings and 


consolidate the Mountain 
(Times Wide World Photo.) 
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LYON Steel Lockers 


corridors of many new schools 
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FOLDING. 
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The opening of schools finds many more corridors lined with Lyon 
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: Steel Lockers. Years of experience have proved to the complete satis- 
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LW 


VAN 


10 faction of many school superintendents, school board members and 
rh ; 


= architects that there is no substitute for Lyon Locker economy... 


of Each year, therefore, witnesses a steadily expanding preference for 


“i the quietness and lasting durability of Lyon Lockers ... If by 


any chance you are not thoroughly familiar with the structural 


qualities that make Lyon Lockers last as long as the buildings in LYOMeMMbL Whies.viNc 
which they stand—with practically no upkeep expense —write 
us for complete information. Write, too, for information on 


other equipment you may need, such as steel shelving, LOCKERS 


SHELVING 
CABINETS 
COUNTERS 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS and 
TABLES 

BASKET RACKS 


wardrobe and storage cabinets, steel folding chairs. All are 
made to the same high standards of construction that 


have brought nation wide prestige to Lyon Lockers. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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LYON STEEL CABINETS 











STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
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FOUR SCHOOLS 


that are proof against time and the elements 
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Rust is the greatest single source of loss in 
school buildings. The annual bill for repairs to 
rusted school equipment far exceeds fire losses. 


To protect the taxpayers of your city, as well 
as the health of pupils, you should see that your 
school buildings are made rust-proof by using 
Copper, Brass and Bronze wherever possible. 


Copper, Brass and Bronze cannot rust. They 
are immune to time and the elements. Used for 
roofing, flashings, gutters and downspouts, for 
plumbing pipe and for hardware and lighting 
fixtures they give permanent, repair-free service 
for the life of the building. 

For such service you must naturally pay a 
little more than the price of ordinary materials. 
But this price differential is so small that Copper. 
Brass and Bronze invariably prove to be the — 
most economical after a few years of service. ; 

Our Building Service Department will be glad 
to answer any questions you may have on the 
uses of Copper, Brass and Bronze. 

Harrison Street School, Los Angeles, Cal. Alfred S. Nibecker, Jr., architect, J. E. Byers, 


associate. George Mittry, general contractor, Emil Brown & Company, sheet metal 
contractors, Equipped with Copper flashings, gutters and downspouts, 


ae 





ate ee 

(above) North Dallas High School, Dallas, Texas. William Y (below) Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Mo., R. M. 
B. Ittner, architect, American Construction Company, Milligan, architect. Carty Sheet Metal Works, sheet metal 
general contractors, Equipped with Copper gutters and contractors. E. C. Gerhard, general contractor, Equipped 


downspouts, other exterior sheet metal work of Copper with Copper turret roofs, flashings, gutters, downspouts 


and sheet metal work; Brass hardware and lighting fixtures, 





and Brass plumbing pipe. 


> 


Fourth Street School, Los Angeles, Cal. Alfred S. Nibecker, Jr., architect, J. E. Byers, 
associate. R. J. Chute Company, general contractors, Emil Brown & Company, sheet 
metal contractors. Equipped with Copper flashings, gutters and downspouts. 





COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH SOCIATION 
25 maa NEW YORK 
Midwestern Office 


Pacific Coast Office 
Landreth Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Office, 67 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. Architects Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 





COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE — The World’s Most Useful Metals 
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EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 


these safe seats are useful 


Now, for your football, later for 


in the spring and summer for track and out- 
door sports — Circle A Bleachers can mean 
bigger crowds — bigger gate receipts. 


For crowds will come to the game that gives 
good seats. And Circle A seats are comfortable. 





basketball and 


trouble. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
601 SOUTH 25TH ST., 


Sectional - 


Edges are rounded. There's plenty of room for 
knees and feet. There's a clear view for all. 

They set up quickly, They are as good indoors 
as out, and they can be transported without 


Send for details illustrated in ‘‘The Facts.’ 


NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 


CLE A BLEACHER 


-PDortable 


S 








Teachers and. 
Administration | 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERIOR 
TEACHER 


What constitutes a superior teacher? 

At the Cleveland meeting, Superintendent W. V. 
Casey, Boulder, Colorado, ‘asked a number of edu- 
cators to write in order of importance five qualifica- 
tions of a superior teacher. The variety of opinions 
is indicated by the answers printed below. Probably 
an analysis of these answers would enable one to 
condense the replies so that they would occupy less 
space, but we believe both teac hers and administra- 
tors will be interested in the inquiry. Names of 
those interviewed are omitted, since permission to 
use them was not asked. 


Pleasing and attractive personality. 

Ability to motivate constructive work. 

Mastery of subject taught. 

Prompt and accurate attention to details. 

Progressive professional attitude. 

Cooperative spirit tow ard school and administration. 

Personality. — Interest. — Tact. — Knowledge of 
subject. — Good health. 


\ superior personality. 

A superior background of education and culture. 
A clear vision of “what it is all about.” 
Sympathetic understanding of pupils. 

Never weary in well-doing. 


Personality. 

Seriousness of purpose. 

Adequate background of training and experience. 
Inspirational conductor to learning. 


Keeping up-to-date in subject and allied matter, 


applying the past to present and future. 


Personality. 
Understanding high-school students. 
Sympathy and patience. 


Ability to draw out the best in a student. 

Ability to organize work as adopted to the school 
and to the student. 

A definite aim related to the purpose for which a 
subject is taught. 

She plans definite ways to attain her aims. 

She understands her pupils’ limitations. 

She has a saving sense of humor. 

She is a tireless worker. 

Strong character and pleasing personality. 

Good health. 

Sympathy and understanding (ability to get along 
with others). 

Knowledge of subjects taught. 

Ability to “get things across.” 

Positive type of personality 
a follower. 

Professional attitude—respect for self and work. 

Understanding of the child mind. 

Spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Sympathy. 


a leader rather than 


Willingness to work. 

Right attitude toward life and life’s problems. 

Vicariousness: willing to place yourself in the other 
fellow’s place. 

Willingness to be forgotten. 

Unselfishness. 

Love of teaching. — Understanding 
particularly children. — Enthusiasm 

— Modern view point. — Knowledge. 


of people, 


vivacity. 


Character. 

Pleasing traits of personality. 

Capacity for work. 

Broad educational and cultural background. 
Thorough professional training. 


Is cultured. 

Thorough knowledge of subject. 

Interested in pupils as individuals. 

Has good health. 

Interested in the life and adult activities. 
Ability to 


Superior character. — Scholarship. — 


teach. — Adaptability. —- Good health. 
Scholarship. — Character. — Understanding of 
children. — Community interest. —- Cooperation. 
300d health. — Good spirit. — Good training, 
scholastic, and professional. — Fair experience. 
— Strong intuition. — Industry. — Must be 
interesting. — Must be determined. 


Personality. — Proper education for work. — A 
real community worker. — Real love for teach- 
ing. — Enthusiastic at all times. 

Personality. — Skill in instruction. — Originality. 
— Mentally alert. — Sympathy. 

Character. — Personality. — Interest in people. — 
Ability to arouse interest. — Preparation. 

Thorough knowledge. 

Inthusiastic about her work, able to sell her stuff. 

She must know and understand children. 

Open-minded. 

Progressive but not visionary. 

Interest in children, sympathy. 

Interest in the subject of instruction. 

Ability to get it across to the child. 

Industry, perseverance. 

Integrity. 

Knowledge of subject matter and training in science 
of education. 

Character. 

Congenial personality and capacity for friendship. 

Love of children. 

Sense of humor. 

Subject preparation. — Punch. — Sympathy. 
Health. — Attractive personality. 

Strong personality. 

Knowledge of subject—scholarship. 

Sympathy and understanding. 


Health. 

A spirit of cooperation, attitude of helpfulness. 
Slogans—What can I do for you? (To students.) 

Training. — Personality. — Tact. — Courtesy. — 
Charity. 


Sympathy with pupils’ thought and feeling. 

Mastery of fundamentals of subject matter, involv- 
ing sense of relative values. 

Winning personality. 

High ideals of truth and character. 


Practical understanding of the learning process. 
Character. — Scholarship. — Understanding of 


children. — Initiative and leadership. — Willing- 
ness to work. 


Thoroughness in standards (both academic and 
professional) . 

Superior refinement. 

Reliability. 

Inspiring leadership. 

Human sympathy. 


Scholarly command of fields, or subjects needed. 
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a sertes 


Due to the ease with which it may be used, the SOLAR Self-Closing 
RECEPTACLE is a positive aid in keeping school buildings and 
grounds neat and orderly. Actual tests have time and again proved 
that children, and grown-ups too, actually go out of their way to de- 
posit waste and refuse within the inviting SOLAR. 


It is the easy-swinging, gravity-operated cover that actually impels 
use. Always closed against fire and contamination, this patented, au- 
tomatic device swings open at the lightest touch, and as promptly 
swings closed again when deposits are made. There are no levers to 


push nor lids to lift—the natural action of discarding the waste ma- 
terial being sufficient. 


The SOLAR is as easy to use as an old-fashioned open waste basket, yet it in- 
sures security from fire and other hazards. 


Install several SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES about your schools and 
grounds. Check by actual observation our statement that its magic cover invites 


use—that it will prove a distinct aid to cleanliness and order. 


Write for descriptive literature. 





SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO, 


ILLINOIS 








Character, the values of which are the best of our 
civilization. 
Exact knowledge and easy command of technique 
of teaching and learning. 
Personality which spontaneously and accurately has 
eharacter values. 
Tact—A tactful group leader. 
Common sense. — Loves children. — Capable of 
growth. — Personality. — Loyalty. 
Taken for granted she is honest and has suffi- 
cient scholarship. 


Good address, ability to tell. — Good scholarship. 
— Good character. — Good personality. — Good 
health. 

Forceful leadership. — Sympathetic. — Pleasing 
personal appearance. — Scholarship. — Profes- 


sional attitude. 
Positively Christian. 
Professionally spirited. 
Sympathetic to superiors and children. 
Cultured—a) neat; b) good English; c) appreciate 
proper kind of entertainment. 
Average or above in native ability. 





Character. — Sympathy with children. Sense of 
humor. Teaching skill. — Knowledge of sub- 
ject matter. 








Personality. — Training. — Experience. — Perso- 
nal appearance. — Social attributes. 

Character. — Personality. — Spirit of service. — 
Training. — Horse sense. 

Personality. — Training. — Experience. — Social 
standing. — Sense of humor. 

Interest in youth. — Interest in some subject. — 
Lively sense of humor. — Patient in failure or 
poor response. — Cooperative with fellow work- 
ers. — “Vigorous good health.” 

Sympathy. — Personality. — Knowledge of subject, 
technical. — Knowledge and use of adequate 
method. — Loyalty. 

Character. — Native talent. — Scholarship. — Per- 
sonality. — A liking for teaching. 


Thorough knowledge of what she has to teach. 

Keen appreciation of its value to society. 

Keen desire to get as many people as possible to 
know and appreciate it. 

Sympathetic understanding of learning difficulties. 

Culture, refinement, and other qualities worth 
emulating. 


Knows the subject matter in the field in which 
she teaches and in related fields. 

Knows desirable methods of 
practices these methods. 
Knows each student, intelligence, previous prepar- 
ation, aptitudes, attitudes, interests, and disabil- 
ities and does all she can by aid of available in- 
struments to insure that each student shall be 
given the opportunity to succeed in his work. 


teaching same and 


Knows, believes in and lives—democracy in edu- 
cation—complete and worthy living for all youth. 
(Interested in youth from the preschool child till 
he takes his place as a member of society as a 
worker. ) 

Knows, believes in, appreciates, and lives her part 
in the conduct of the school—in the administra- 
tion of the school if you please—in her relations 
as a teacher to the state, the district, the school 
officials over her, the teachers with whom she 
works, the students she teaches, and the parents 
and people of the community. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CLING TO JOBS 


—Withdrawal of a fewer number of teachers 
from the New York City public schools has been 
indicated in the budget estimate of the education 
department for 1930, and as a result, the city will 
lose an annual saving which amounts to approxi- 
mately $880,000. 

The number of withdrawals from the system for 
a year has averaged about 3,000 teachers in the 
past, but this year it will be over 500 less. The 
cause of the withdrawals has been attributed to 
the granting of salary increases to teachers in 
January, 1928. 

Since the adoption of the higher salary schedules, 
there has been a large falling off in the number of 
resignations and retirements, with the consequence 
that there is an impending deficiency in the sav- 
ings anticipated to arise during the year 1929. This 
deficiency, together with the deficiency in state 
school monies, indicates that the amount of state 
school monies set aside to carry the budget pro- 
gram for 1929 will be insufficient by approximately 
$1,200,000. 


—The teaching force of the New Yory City school 


system is fixed at 35,808 for the year 1929-30, an 
increase of 900 over last year. 


MELROSE PARK 
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1. Easy to Use 
2. Safe to Use 








TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

_ —The working of the law of supply and demand 
is the one insurmountable fact which makes it 
necessary, economically, to pay men teachers higher 
salaries than women, according to Mr. James R. 
McGaughy, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who for the past year 
has studied the faults in teachers’ salary schedules 
in New York and in other states. Dr. MeGaughy 
denied that men are better teachers than women 
and declared that there is not a sound argument 
for paying them higher salaries. 

The major obstacle to scientific schedule making, 
according to Dr. McGaughy, lies in state laws 
which make equal pay for men and women manda- 
tory. This, he believes, is unsound because of the 
law of supply and demand. 

Dr. MeGaughy, who has made a survey of salary 
schedules and working conditions of New York City 
teachers for the citizens’ committee on teachers’ 
salaries, expressed the belief that the use of in- 
timidation and of political pressure to secure salary 
increases, as they have been used by certain groups 
of teachers in New York and other cities, has done 
more to bring the teaching profession into the 
contempt of sensible people than many years of 
devoted public service by thousands of good teach- 
ers can counterbalance. 

—Somerset, Ky. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the employment of elementary 
teachers. The rules read as follows: 

“Except teachers now employed in the Somerset 
school system, who may be reemployed, no elemen- 
tary teacher will be employed (1) who is not a 
graduate of a standard high school, (2) who has 
not earned a minimum of 32 hours of standard 
college credit, at least half of which shall have been 
earned in residence, and (3) who has not had at 
least 18 weeks of practice teaching which may be 
included in the minimum of 32 hours stated above. 
(One year of successful teaching experience certified 
by a competent school authority may be substituted 
for the practice teaching.) ” 

—A school teacher, who refuses to transfer his 


contract to another school, in the event of a consoli- 
dation, has no recourse for damages if the salary 
schedule is the same, according to a recent ruling 
of the attorney general of Michigan given to Mr. 
Arthur E. Dann, president of the Beaverton, Mich., 
school board. ; 
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Promotes Cleanliness 


m Every Clas sroom 


3 


ERE is a desk that has been purposely designed to 
dD promote classroom cleanliness. Many prominent 

educators have approved the Heywood-Wakefield 
Sanitary Pedestal Desk and installed it in their schools 
because they realize that clean surroundings not only 
protect the health of a child, but also have a direct bearing 
on his cultural eduvation. Each unit of this desk is sup- 
ported by only one heavy gauge steel base. Consequently, 
a much greater floor area is noticeable to the pupil, 
encouraging the idea of cleanliness and deterring those 
minded to litter the floor with scrap paper, etc. The 
Sanitary Pedestal Desk permits closer spacing and nar- 
rower aisles than ordinary desk sets, simplifies sweeping 
and cleaning because there are no inaccessible corners 
or crevices on the standards, and lends an attractive, 
business-like appearance to the classroom. Ask your 
nearest H-W sales office to demonstrate in detail the ad- 

vantages of this modern and practical school desk. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELD 





Sanitary 
Pedestal 
Desk Set 








Send for our new 
School Furniture 


Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 





MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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Educational Specifications for School Buildings 


School-Business Administration—Article IV Continued 
George F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 


5. What subjects shall be taught? 

In determining the educational specifications 
for school buildings the starting point is the 
subjects which will be taught. Reference may be 
made to a checking schedule developed from 
local studies. Many other helps in the form of 
courses of study and school programs may be 
referred to. The Committee on Schoolhouse 
Planning of the National Education Association 
found in a study of 200 schools in different states 
of the United States that 109 subjects were 
taught and 341 applied activities were engaged 
in. A summary of this study is indicated in the 
following table: 







Allied 

Main or Sub- 

Divisions divisions 
Academic activities atevesitiae sees 28 48 
EMUOPRLGTY GCEIVITIOB ..6.0sccccssivccccsscssss s 34 
COMMOETCIA] ACCIVITICS.....5...066scscescccssscs 15 22 
Household Arts activities.................. 5 24 
NAM ANG aiiis ines sasecseessessscoassss 1 s 
Agriculture activities 1 8 
Industrial activities 15 61 
Industrial activities (cont.)........0... 14 63 
RAMEE GUE Ui nas cas scsdesescsisadccsascsecsiss 19 60 
POCCUNGOTS QOTIVIRIOB ss sisiscsccsicisscscscesasss 3 13 
SG Sr isexfeckatevarn cetaceans 109 341 


6. What administration activities shall be pro- 
vided for? 

As a practical working basis, the chart below 
developed by the National Edueation Associa- 
tion Committee on Standardization of School- 
house Planning and Construction may be used 
as a seore card to check activities and to provide 
against omissions in the new school building. 
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AIR WASHER 
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ENGINEER, 
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Boner OYNAMO | QE NEAT CHAMBER BOYS TOLET [MALE HELP] STORAGE 
COAL STORAGE MOTOR PLENUM GIRLS TOLLET TOILET SUPPLY STORAGE 
ASH STORAGE SWITCHBOARD FAN RUBBISH WOMEN HELP RECEIVING 

ENGINE TLECTRIC CABINET ELEVATOR MACH INCINERATOR TONMET SHIPOING 

PumMP TRANSFOQMIR = VACUUM SERVICE CLOSET SERVICE KITCHEN =STORAGE 

TANK OL SUPPLY ONL SUP OLY MOP SINK STORAGE REPAIR SHOP 
FRESH AIR worn GENERAL SUPPLY 

FureRr worK 

CHART II 


7. What academic activities shall be provided 
for? 

8. What laboratory activities shall be pro- 
vided for? 

9. What commercial studies shall be provided 
for? 

10. What household-arts studies shall be ar- 
ranged for? 

11. What library facilities shall be provided? 

12. In an agricultural situation, what special 
activities shall be provided for? 

13. What industrial and shop activities shall 
be provided for? 

14. What social activities shall be provided 
for? 

15. What accessories shall be provided for? 
(See chart VIII.) 

16. What percentage of pupils to be housed in 
the buiiding will take each subject? 

17. How many classes will take each subject? 

18. HHow many rooms shall be provided for 
each subject? 

19. What will be the length of class periods 
and how many periods per day? 


Editor’s Note—This is a continuation of the 
fourth of an important series of articles on the 
business administration of city and town school 
systems. The author, who has been associate 
superintendent in charge of business affairs of 
the Minneapolis school system, writes with a 
wide understanding of requirements in Ameri- 
‘an cities and towns. 
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20. What shall be the total room schedule? 

The detailed treatment of these questions 
rightly comes under the heading of school eduea- 
tional administration as they are not directly re- 
lated to school business administration, although 
closely correlated therewith. The business and 
architectural divisions of the school organization 
should look to the superintendent for complete 
data upon these questions and should not pro- 
ceed independently with the building plans and 
specifications without this edueational data. For 
them to assume any other attitude or responsi- 
bility would be to usurp prerogatives which be- 
long solely to the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent who fails to make a proper study of these 
questions in order to arrive at definite and in- 
telligent conclusions soon finds himself hope- 
lessly engulfed, as clear and complete informa- 
tion is indispensable in order to determine the 
lavout of the buildings, its size, its cost, the sub- 
sequent cost of operation and maintenance, and 
the efficiency with which the new building ean 
be administered. 

21. Location of 
rooms? 


each room? Interrelated 

When studying room capacities, size of rooms, 
kind of equipment to use, and the location and 
interrelation of rooms and activities, the super- 
intendent should seek the assistance and advice 
of his board members, his assistants, supervisors, 
principals, architect, and engineer. Seeking this 
cooperation does not lessen the superintendent’s 
full responsibility for final decisions. 

The individual experiences of all members of 
the superintendent’s staff are valuable. Cumula- 
tive experience based upon what has been found 
to be the right and what the wrong way of doing 
things in existing schools will be of great help 
in perpetuating the good and avoiding and elimi- 
nating the bad. 

The architect should not be required to assume, 
nor should he assume, any responsibility with 
respect to room sizes. When he sits in at the 
conferences which the superintendent has with 
his advisers, the architect can advise if proposals 
and suggestions are practical or not, insofar as 
building construction is involved. He also be- 
comes acquainted with the educational purposes 
for which the rooms are to be used; and thus en- 
lightened, prepares his plans more intelligently. 

There are certain extremely important and 
fundamental considerations in connection with 
child welfare, such as light, sight, and ‘posture, 
for which the superintendent is responsible. 
These have to do with proper orientation and, 
therefore, should be considered in the prepara- 
tion of the educational specifications. 

There are differences in degree of preferences 
in connection with the locating of certain rooms 
due to the kind of schoolwork to be performed 
in them. This applies to such rooms as hygiene 
rooms, health clinies, art rooms, conservatories, 
and many other rooms which should have spe- 
cial consideration as to light and exposure. The 
superintendent is, therefore, also responsible for 
the proper location and orientation of all rooms. 

The interrelation of rooms should be con- 
sidered. Domestic science (cooking) rooms 
should be near lunchrooms, so that products of 


the cooking rooms may be utilized in the lunch- 
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rooms. Offices of the nurse, visiting teacher, and 
others should be adjacent to the principal’s office 
for ease in supervision and for consultation. The 
rarious rooms comprising the manual-training 
department should be contiguous. 

There is a great advantage in having a per- 
manent architect who learns by long, concen- 
trated experience and through contact with the 
superintendent, principals, and teachers, just 
what actual school requirements are. By having 
the opportunity and time to make a study of the 
schools after they are built and in operation, 
and to make studies of new layouts by rear- 
rangement of equipment in a room instead of on 
paper, whereby the good arrangements and fea- 
tures may be selected and perpetuated and the 
bad arrangements and features eliminated, the 
architect is trained to properly interpret school 
needs and to prepare his plans from an eduea- 
tional standpoint. 

22. What shall be the size of classes? 

This question is a vital one and directly affects 
the economic utilization of the building. 

“On December 15, 1921, two hundred ten re- 
turn post ecards were sent out by T. J. Knapp, 
superintendent of schools of Highland Park, 
Michigan, bearing a request for an expression of 
opinion regarding the proper average of pupils 
per teacher in various grades ‘considering fully 
the interest of the children, the taxpayers and 
society at large, counting all pupils actually be- 
longing and all regular and special teachers, ex- 
cepting principals and supervisors.’ A statement 
of ideals, not of facts, was sought. 
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*%® LUNCH ROOMS TABULATED UNDER ACCESSORIES ONLY WHEN 
NOT USED AS STUDY & LUNCH ROOM COMBINED 

4 PLAY ROOMS TABULATED UNDER ACCESSORIES ONLY WHEN 
NOT USED IN CONNECTION WITH ORGANIZED PLAY 

€} WHERE LOCKERS AND SHOWERS ARE SITUATED DIRECTLY IN ROOMS USED 
FOR EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES THEY SHALL BE INCLUDED WITH SUCH ROOMS 


“Inquiries were addressed to superintendents, 
high-school principals, members of the education 
department of colleges, county normal-training 
teachers, primary and kindergarten supervisors, 
widely seattered throughout the country. 

“One hundred twenty-one replies were received 
of which seven were blank or contained only in- 
formation manifestly ineorreet or irrelevant. 
The average (medians) of the other one hun- 
dred fourteen replies were as follows: 

Median No. of 






GRADE Pupils per Teacher 
Considered Desirable 
PERCCRRMOUE. ccisaasisessrsessnessicciscvesvesin 25 
PMID. . sucucuiiesdendububboledcsunssetekitesedeitevelia 30 
Second and Third..... ‘ 30 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth........ - 32.5 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth .......... 30 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth........ 25 


(Concluded on Page 96) 
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Tune in on the Graybar hour: 9.00 to 9.30, New York City time, every Saturday . . . . . Columbia chain. 


HEARING TESTS OF THE NA- 
TION’S SCHOOL CHILDREN 


% 





HE important connection narrows down to a simple rou- 
between the testing of the tine task. 
nation’s 24,900,000 school chil- The one big barrier to one of 


dren* and the Western Electric AU D I QO M E, T E, R the large problems facing school 


Audiometer is this: The Audio- executives is now removed. 
meter tests 40 children at once or over 100 an hour. For complete information address the distributor, 
Given this unprecedented speed, the testing program Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Bldg., Lexington Avenue 
of an entire school—even of a moderate-sized city— and 43rd Street, New York; offices in 72 principal cities. 
*Of whom more than 3,000,000 are estimated by reliable authorities to be deaf. 
Apa. 


Please tell us about the 4A Audiometer 


Name _ Address ‘ —_— 
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Peterson Furniture 


for 


Laboratory and Library 





1200 INSTRUCTOR'S 
DESK. 

Practical for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and agricultural 
laboratories. Equipped with 
four drawers, cupboard, sup- 
port rods, sink, water and 
gas cocks. 


YOU BUILD FOR TOMORROW’S 
NEEDS ... EQUIP LIKEWISE 


In Peterson Furniture only quality 
materials, modern approved designs 
and skilled assemblage are used. Over 
thirty-seven years of laboratory and 
library equipment building is your 
guarantee of long satisfactory service. 


Our COMPLETE NEW CATALOG 
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of laboratory, library, domestic science, and 
vocational equipment will be sent to any 
school official or architect upon request. 





MAGAZINE 
RACK. 


L-5042 


Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five con- 
veniently arranged compart- 
ments. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


r Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York 
Huntington, W. Va. 


LR 





Concluded from Page 94) 

“Fifty-five of the replies received were from 
superintendents of schools, A separate tabula- 
tion of the expression of their opinions resulted 
in no changes from the above except that they 
would raise the averages in grades two to six in- 
elusive to 35 pupils per teacher. 

“There were replies from 25 high school prin- 
cipals. Their answers differed from averages 
given in the foregoing tabulation in grades four 
to nine inclusive only, where they would have an 
average of two and one-half fewer. 

“Twenty-four replies were received from prin- 
cipals of elementary and county normal schools, 
primary and kindergarten supervisors and teach- 
ers. They prefer averages of 25 in the kinder- 
garten and first grade and thirty in all grades 
above. 

“Ten college and normal educators and re- 
search men think 20 sufficient in kindergarten 
classes, 31 in first grade classes, 35 in grades two 
to six inclusive, 30 in the junior high school, and 
25 in the senior high school. 

“Going back to the tabulation of the whole 
114, the following facts are discoverable: 


Kdg. 1 2and3 4-6 7-9 10-12 
Lowest ........ 15 20 20 20 20 20) 
Highest ...... 50 40 40 45 40 36 


“Between the limits indicated below were 
found the following per cents of the answers for 
each grade, 


Ave. No. 
of Pupils 
Desirable 


Per Cent of Replies 
Within Limits 


GRADE Indicated 


Kindergarten ............ 20 to 30 78 
BONED, sadsscausdancesceenziveses 25 to 30 63 
Second and Third...... 25 to 35 85 
Fourth to Sixth........ 30 to 35 71 
Seventh to Ninth...... 25 to 35 90 
Tenth to Twelfth...... 20 to 30 92 


“Thus it appears that a large majority of 
school people agree quite closely on the number 
of pupils that can with advantage be handled 
satisfactorily in each of the different school 
grades. Some day someone with an inquiring 


Grand Rapids 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Distributors in: 
Minneapolis Kent, O. 


Sheridan, Wyo. Houston Dallas Omaha 





mind will discover an opportunity to settle this 
question by scientific processes.”! 

Certainly a room built to accommodate 30 
pupils will present a very dithicult housing prob- 
lem if 35 or 40 pupils are crowded into it. Like- 
wise, a room built to accommodate 40 pupils will 
prove extremely wasteful of space if only 30 
pupils are housed in it. 

Again, the superintendent must assume the 
responsibility of specifying the size of classes 
and having his board adopt his recommendations. 


1H. .. Daley, Director of Survey Department, High- 
land Park, Mich., in the School Board Journal of 
March, 1922. 
(To be continued) 
A PLAN FOR A TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
FUND IN LINCOLN 


The school board of Lincoln, Nebr., has been 
asked to consider a new plan for teachers’ old- 
age pensions, proposed by Mr. M. L. Palmer, 
retiring president of the board. Mr. Palmer 
presented an outline of the plan, which was 
favorably commented upon, and then referred to 
Supt. M. C. Lefler for further consideration. 

Mr. Palmer proposes that voluntary retire- 
ment income shall be provided on a compulsory 
basis for all new teachers, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals of the Lincoln schools. It will be offered 
only to such employees as contract with the 
board for the first time on or after a date to be 
fixed. Its acceptance will be optional with the 
employees, but it must be accepted or rejected 
within ten days from the date of the service 
contract. 

The teachers who accept the plan will pur- 
chase for themselves, in some reputable life in- 
surance company, a contract providing a mini- 
mum life income of $50 per month beginning 
with the age of 60. 

To all employees who accept the plan, and who 
file an approved contract with renewal receipts 
with the superintendent, the board will allow a 
salary increase for one year under the schedule 


Richmond, Va. 
Baton Rouge 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Kansas City 
Denver 


LO 


to which their qualifications may otherwise en- 
title them. The increase in salary will, in most 
cases, cover the cost of the insurance. Until the 
teacher has received the maximum salary for 
one year, he will be a year ahead of his normal 
salary under the schedule. In effect, this will 
provide a sum each year sufficient to pay the in- 
surance premium. 

Upon the termination of an employee’s service 
contract, the retirement income contract will be 
turned over to him or to his legal representative, 
but during the period of service the contract will 
remain in the superintendent’s office, and eannot 
be assigned without the consent of the superin- 
tendent’s office. 

Under the plan, all contracts for new teachers 
will provide for retirement at the age of 60. 

MR. HATCH PASSES AWAY 

Mr. William Moore Hatch, who had been as- 
sociated with Silver, Burdett & Company for 
over twenty-five years, died suddenly at Straf 
ford, Vermont, on August 23, after an attack of 
heart failure. Mr. Hatch had just delivered an 
address at the dedicatory exercises for the Straf- 
ford library, erected in memory of his friend, 
Senator Morrill. 

Mr. Hatch entered Dartmouth College in 1882 
and was graduated in 1886. After securing two 
law degrees from George Washington Univer- 
sity, Mr. Hatch conducted legal work for the 
Federal Government from 1890 until 1900, when 
he entered the employ of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. In 1905, he became the New England man- 
ager. In connection with the foreign business of 
the company, he made frequent trips to Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Far Fast. 

From 1907 to 1922, Mr. Hatch was manager 
of the American Institute of Normal Methods, 
which caused him to become greatly interested 
in musie instruction for the publie schools. In 
1910 he became a director of Silver, Burdett & 
Company, and from 1919 until his retirement in 
1928, he acted in the capacity of secretary of the 
firm. 
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Numbered Tension ‘Kegulator 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
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ry yz another reason why 


the 


W hite “Educator Model”, ALONE, is 
especially adapted for school use. 


HE student sets her tension adjust- 
ment by number... not by guess. On 

no other school machine will you find 
this precision feature—or the many other 
features that make the White “Edu- 
cator Model” extremely easy to operate 
.. a big advantage for school room use. 


Chair and machine both adjustable to 


Distributed by 


Retail Stores in Principal Cities 


White 


“EDUCATOR MODEL. 


student, vibration-free mechanism, 
simplified knee control, non-glaring 
light, plenty of storage space .. . just 
a few of the many real aids to teaching 
offered in the “Educator Model” No. 
401. When ordering, specify with 
or without chair. White Sewing 
Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Distributed by 


District Offices and Distributors 


Sewing Machines 


THE ONLY ELECTRIC CLASSROOM MACHINE ADJUSTABLE FOR CORRECT POSTURE 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 
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The ordinary equipment for the school room 
is the old fashioned blackboard. Thenew way 
places an Alternator in the front center of the 
room just beside the teacher’s desk. And on 
each side of the Alternator, cork carpets 
should be used for display and poster work. 


This is the ideal arrangement of the black- 
board equipment of the modern schoolroom. 


The Extraordinary That Counts! 


The Alternator Is Extraordinary 


re 
co 
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“ : 


The Alternator saves children’s eyes. It makes 
the teacher’s work more interesting... and 
easier. She can save work from day to day 
... and flash material on her classes. Send for 
prices and the Catalog No. A-4 which explains 
theTeacher’s Swinging Blackboard Book in full. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR 

The plans for the Chicago World’s Fair Centen- 
nial Celebration in 1933 include provision for em- 
phasizing educational activities. Seven distinguished 
members of the National Research Council are co- 
operating with the World’s Fair trustees in develop- 
ing those features which will adequately reflect the 
progress of the world during the century that has 
been the lifetime of Chicago. It is intended that 
these features shall deal especially with the realm 
of natural sciences, with discoveries in pure science 
and their influence upon civilization through the 
medium of applied science. 

The coming World’s Fair in departing from the 
old plan, seeks to emphasize the principle of 
strength in union by collective exhibits. The entire 
Fair will be education in the abstract, a liberal 
education. It will be set forth in a great dramatic, 
collective exhibit. The work has been distributed 





among the different committees, representing 
science, architecture, engineering, and art. Iron 
and steel, transportation, chemistry, finance, elec- 
tricity, printing and engraving, motors, and air- 
planes will each be displayed in a great collective 
exhibit. 


The work is in charge of Dr. Frank Baldwin 
Jewett, vice-president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, who is assisted by Dr. 
Max Mason of Chicago, Dr. William A. Pusey of 
the University of Illinois, Dr. Simon Flexner of 
New York City, Gano Dunn of New York City, Dr. 
Michael I. Pupin of Columbia University, and Dr. 
Vernon L. Kellogg of the National Research 
Council. : 

Carnegie Fund Grows 


The Twenty-third Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching shows 
that on June 30, 1928, the resources of the Founda- 





INSURING A CONTINUOUS HEATING OPERATION 


A school janitor who has brains and uses them, has instalied a retired Ford motor to 


drive his vacuum pump in emergencies in the absence of electric current. 
case in small communities, the electric service in the high school at Salem, South Dakota, 
is uncertain and the efficiency of the heating system is badly interfered with when the 
The power of the Ford motor is applied 


motor of the vacuum pump is without current. 
through belting. The janitor is Mr. P. L. Engel. 


As is the 


123 West 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 





tion were $31,594,000, an increase of some $656,000 
over the previous fiscal year. Of this total, $16,301,- 
S00 are held as general endowment, $1,301,000 as 
resources of the Division of Educational Enquiry, 
$12,538,900 as a reserve for liquidating pension 
liabilities accruing after 1928, $854,000 to assist 
colleges and universities to adopt the contributory 
plan of retiring allowances, and $598,000 as an 
emergency reserve. All of the investments are in 
bonds. 


Too Many Teachers in New York 

—There appears to be no prospect of immediate 
relief for elementary-teacher unemployment in New 
York City, according to statements of school offi- 
cials. The small increase in elementary-school en- 
rollment has limited the number of new teaching 
positions, while higher salaries have resulted in 
fewer withdrawals of older teachers, reducing the 
number of vacancies to be filled. 
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The High School at Salem, South Dakota, is ventilated by means of ussents in each 
classroom and heated by direct radiation. 
by a Jennings vacuum pump with fuel costs at $10.00 per ton. 


The vacuum steam heating system is served 
The plant burns 100 


tons per year for the two buildings. 
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BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. J, 
NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD: LONDON (B. & H. CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 
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BELL & HOWELL Filmo 57-E Projector with 45-50 condenser, 250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, fixed 
resistance, geared re-wind and safety shutter. Price, with case, $205. Other models from $190 up. 


FILMO School Projector 


brings theater quality to classroom movtes 


School children of today, well used to the clarity and brilliance 
of pictures shown in the theater, are quick to see and suffer 
from flaws in the projection of films in the classroom. 


Flicker, poor illumination, and the dozen other faults of poor 
projection, not only bring more mirth than interest from the 
class but cause eye-strain injurious to children’s health. 


With the Filmo 57-E School Projector, the finest kind of theater 
projection finds a rival indeed. For the makers of Hollywood’s 
professional studio equipment have developed in the Filmo 
16mm. projector a precision machine whose mechanical design 
and powerful illumination insure movies of finest theater quality. 


An exclusive nine-to-one movement absolutely prevents 
flicker, the cause of eye-strain. Every frame in the film is timed 
to the minutest degree to coincide with the shutter mechanism. 
The teacher has only one adjustment to make when the picture 
is thrown on the screen and that is to focus the lens. 


In small classrooms and in assembly halls alike, the illumina- 
tion is of great brilliance, bringing out the moving objects in 


BELL & HOWELL 


Cfilmo 


1814 LARCHMONT 


AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


the film in clear, sharp definition. A twist of the lens focuses 
the picture for screens as small as 2 x 3 feet up to as large as 
9x 7 feet square. Interchangeable lenses permit projection of 
the largest size picture at a distance of 100 feet. 


Operation of the Filmo School Projector is simple in the 
extreme. Set up and in operation in but a moment, it runs 
itself, needing no attention of any kind. The projector may be 
stopped on any desired scene for discussion of the subject 
matter without danger to the film. The action may be reversed 
simply by pressing a button. 


Hundreds of films are constantly being made, and 
hundreds are already offered which embrace the 
whole range of human knowledge. Through 
rental or purchase, these films are at your dis- 
posal. We shall be glad to consult with you 
on all phases of visual education. Write for in- 
formation on the sources of supply for these 
films and for the booklet “Filmo in Schools 
and Colleges”. 





BELL & HOWELL CO. 
Dept. J, 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me complete information on educational 
films and the booklet ‘Filmo in Schools and Col- 
leges.”’ 


Name 


Street 


C City 
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Edward Mallinckrodt Chemical Laboratory, Harvard University 
(‘‘All-Relay”’ Equipped) 


HARVARD'S REPEAT ORDER— 
A Safe Index of Approval 
of 


‘“ALL-RELAY” 


AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONES 


Installed a year ago in the 
Mallinckrodt Chemistry Labora- 
tory, “All-Relay’” Automatic Tel- 
ephones offered simplicity of 
operation, freedom from main- 
tenance and 24-hour service 
without an operator. These and 
other ‘“All-Relay’” advantages 
led to the installation of another 
complete “All-Relay’”’ System in 
the recently completed Law 
School in Langdell Hall. 


The North Electric Mf¢g.Co. 


GALION 


Established 


OHIO 


1884 








Langdell Hall, Harvard University 
(“All-Relay” Equipped) 
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Buzldings along McKinlock Campus, Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill. 


At Northwestern University.. 


Interiors are lastingly 
CLEAN —LIGHT— 
HANDSOME 


D™: smudges, finger marks cannot per- = 
manently mar the beauty of walls and 
woodwork in these university buildings. For 
Northwestern paints with Barreled Sun- 
light — as do hundreds of other fine schools. 


Flawlessly smooth, non-porous, Barreled 
Sunlight cannot hold dirt embedded. It 
washes like tile and is so durable that it may 
be cleaned again and again without notice- 
able effect on its original finish. 

Barreled Sunlight is unusually handsome, 
too. It has an exquisite texture, and a rich 
depth peculiar to itself. 


And with all its advantages Barreled 
Sunlight not only costs less per gallonthan = 
most enamels, but effects further economies 
through its remarkable spreading and cover- 
ing powers and its labor-saving ease of 
application. 

Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. In cans 
from )% pint to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 55- 
gallon aa equipped steeldrums. For prim- 
ing use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 
See coupon below. 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 44-J Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New 
York—Chicago—San Francisco. Distribu- 
tors in all principal cities. 
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Easily Tinted 


mf shade obtain- 

able by simply 
mixing colors in oil 
with Barrelea 
Sunlight white—or 
by using the handy 
tubes of Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting 
Colors. Quantities 
of five gallons or 
over tinted to order 
at the factory with- 
out extra charge. 
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The Prose-Maco Wardrobe excels in seven ways! Wide openings 


facilitate storing and claiming of wraps. Its blackboards open 


back to back preventing accidental erasing of material. Chalkrails 


are likewise protected so that chalk and erasers cannot be brushed 
off. The first door at the left controls all the wardrobe doors. A 


master key locks them. This is the single control multiple operation 





The 
Prose-Maco 


Wardrobe 


“Seven Ways Better’ 


principle. Two doors are mounted on one leg. They operate on 


ball bearings, silently. All hardware is solid bronze. Recess need 
be only 17 inches deep. This advantage is most appreciated 


by contractors who must conserve space. Write for Catalog No. |. 


When ordering, specify kind of wood doors desired, also whether 


or not you want doors blackboard equipped. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








THE SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
BUILDINGS, ATTENDANCE OFFICERS, 
SECRETARIES, AND HEAD JANITORS 
IN CITIES OF OVER 100,000 POPU- 
LATION IN 1928-29 
This material constitutes the second section 
of Tabulation I-A of the salary tabulations for 
1928-29, compiled by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, giving the 
salaries paid to school administrative and super- 
visory officers during the school year. This tabu- 
lation gives the salaries paid to superintendents 
of buildings, chief attendance officers, superin- 
tendent’s secretary, and heads of janitors in 

cities of over 100,000 population. 
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Alabama 
Birmingham _...... $ 3,000 $ 3,200 $2,000 
California 
Los Angeles ........ 6,000 5,000 4,200 
4,200 3,700 
3,200 
2,550 
CMAMOINE. acca reessseess 10,000 4,250 3,600 $3,000 
San Francisco .... 4,200 3,600 2,400 3,000 
Colorado 
BOE kcdsccsccsiaises 4,000 4,800 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport .......... 3,500 2,800 
BEOTEEOLS accccesssese 1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
New Haven.......... 4,000 2,500 
Delaware 
Wilmington ........ 2,100 1 1,700 2,450 
Dist. of Columbia 
Washington ........ 3,500? 2,200 3,400 
Georgia 
PUNE, asccccescscete 3,000 3,920 1,800 
Illinois 
ING ccvesiasticens 8,500 5,300 
Indiana 
Indianapolis ...... 5.000 4,000 1,500 
4,250 
Iowa 
Des Moines.......... 3,800 4,155 3,600 
Kansas 
Kansas City ........ 3,900 1,560 1,440 
Kentucky 
Louisville ............ 2,850 1,920 
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Louisiana 
New Orleans........ 4,800 
2,520 
Maryland 
PORTIS icssccsses: 4,500 
Massachusetts 
rrr 4,800 
Cambridge .......... 3,150 
POI BAVC. «6. 0.0.ce00 4,0008 
AMER, aSiisscaseisesde 
New Bedford ...... 38,2004 
Springfield .......... 4,0008 
3,400 
WOPCEHEEE o05..0s5050: 
Michigan 
BOING. secdsiusiess ies 4,850 
Grand Rapids...... 4,500 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis ........ 3,900 
i ae 2,500 


Missouri 


Kansas City ........ 5.4005 
a reer 12,000 
Nebraska 
SPURNED | si ccsasessscisas 3,600 
New Jersey 
sersey CIty......:.: 
PETUE  csnseteiesionss 
PACOPBOR  cccscccecces 4,000 
ey rere 5,000 
3,500 
New York 
ED. Girerdiicstiesn 3,500 
EDD suxdicstocavssis 6,250 
POW ZOUE visscisscces 25,000 
RROCHOCSGEP 6.0.605055<. 6,000 
5.700 
Pe OUD gceasscssaciis 3,600 
BONES. sasecicevsvecs 3,100 
Ohio 
MD astevenevickvacses 5,500 
Cincinnati ........ ; 6 
COPVOREMG.  csecsers 5,000 
4,750 
4,165 
Columbus ......... evi 3,000 
EPO: denesesastssises 6 





Chief Attend- 
ance Officers 


Secretaries 


2,200 1,600 


3,760 
1,612 
2,800 
3,200 
2,200 2,080 
3,000 2,850 


2,600 3,200 


6,600 
3,840 
3,600 
3,480 
3,240 
2,700 2,300 


2,200° 3,950 
3,500 2,064 


2,700 2,160 
5,000 3,400 


2,400 1,620 


3,500 2,900 
3,000 2,828 
2,780 
1,600 
5,500 5,750 
3,100 2,300 
2,200 
1,800 2,850 


2,300 
4,500 2,500 
2,610 
12,500 
10,000 


4,500 2,400 


1,650 2,000 
1,375 
2.200 


2,300 1,560 
3,000 1,920 
5.300 4,350 
4.103 
2,500 
4.000 2.000 


2,500 2,200 


Janitors 
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ED. niasicxakacciase 3,300 ™ 2,300 4,000 
Youngstown ........ 6 2,760 1,920 
840 
Oregon 
CNG * sa viccsscesees 5,000 2,900 2,300 3,600 
3,600 
3,000 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia ...... 9,000 5,500 2,400 
6,000 4,000 
4,800 3,200 
4,606 
3,800 
PICtSDGEN «.ccasse0 7,500 5,000 3,300 3,300 
3,000 
TRGRGIGS  cicscssccsvese 4,500 2.500 1,700 
SOTARCOT ccccescesess 5,500 2,200 2,100 
Rhode Island 
Providence .......... 4,5008 . 4 
Tennessee 
PRRUR VEINS seivsciscies 1,800 1,560 
Teras 
PI sacecsavsecsesains 4,500 2,750 2,400 
DOLE WOE vccscceess 2,100 
eee 3,600 1,800 2,700 
San Antonio ........ 3,150 1,701 
Utah 
Salt Lake City.... 4,500 3,000 2,900 2,400 
Virginia 
DEED Sescissseapieies 3,000 1,500 
Richmond _.......... 6 2,100 1,980 2,800 
Washington 
SE. Geurisscsvessves 4,200 3,100 2.200 2,280 
Spokane ...........0 3,100 1,800 2,400 
Wisconsin r 
Milwaukee .......... 5,000 4,400 3,720 4,500 


Norte: 'This work is in charge of the research depart- 
ment ; 7Also issues work permits; *Secretary to superin- 
tendent is also secretary of the board of education: 
‘Superintendent of buildings and grounds is also head 
janitor ; Acting officer is paid $2,200, and regular officer 
$2.500 ; "Superintendent of buildings and grounds is also 
chief engineer; ‘Assistant superintendent is director of 
attendance department, evening schools, and American- 
ization classes; ‘One of the assistant superintendents 
has charge of buildings and grounds; *Custodian of 
school property is also head janitor. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The New York City schools opened the fall term 
with 1,061,280 pupils. There was an increase of 
16,000 in the day classes. The transportation of 
pupils, both handicapped and normal, will cost the 
board of education for 1930 the sum of $534,000. 
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YOU CAN BE PROUD OF 
SHELDON FURNITURE 





When you select Sheldon laboratory, 
home economics and vocational furni- 
ture for your school you know that you 
are securing the same high quality fur- 
niture that was chosen by over 18,000 of 
the country’s finest universities, colleges, 
and high schools, including such institu- 
tions as the new Harvard Science Build- 
ing. 


There are over 300 designs to choose 
from in the Sheldon Catalog, designs to 
fit the needs and pocketbooks of schools 


of every size. 


EK. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


rs ee ee ere 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 30 Years. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 








URGES 


EXTENSIVE USE OF 
PLAY SPACE 

Kffective use of the large municipal invest- 
ment in sehool plants, through the cooperation 
of the city and school departments of New York 
City in the organization of joint school-and-play 
grounds, has been recently urged by Mr. Charles 
M. Cheney, chairman of the city and regional 
planning committee of the American Institute 
of Architects, in a report on playground require- 
ments in city and regional plans. 

Mr. Cheney points out that in no city are 
school budgets sufficient to do the playgrounds 
work necessary outside of school hours or to 
keep playgrounds open in summer. Hence, it 
has been a common practice to have a separate 
playground department for play activities. To 
carry on its work, the budget of the city council 
provides as much or more money than the physi- 
eal-edueation department of the school budget. 

As the play activities of both city and school 
departments are for children of the 
borhood, 


SCHOOLS AS 


same neigh- 
it has beeome decidedly uneconomical 
to provide separate playgrounds, toilets, and field 
houses for a city department when school build- 
ings, toilets, and school grounds already exist. 
Mr. Cheney calls attention to a cooperative 
plan, which has been worked out between the 
city council and the school board in a numter 
of cities, where they join together, each paying 
one half of the expense of a good superintendent 
of grounds and physical education combined. He 
organizes the physical training in the schools, 
during school hours, and supervises the play- 


grounds, 
days, 


outside of school hours, and on holi- 
Sundays, and vacations throughout the 
Thus the most effective use of the city’s 
large investment in school plants is made. 
Oakland, Calif., was cited as an example ot 
the most efficient system along this line in the 
west, and probably the leader in the United 
States. Over fifty schoo] playgrounds have been 
feneed, equipped, and supervised for play after 
school hours, maintained every day in the year. 
The school the school grounds 
and the toilets and equipment to the playground 
department for $1 a vear and breakage. The play- 
ground department organizes and manages all 
the play activities both in the schools and parks, 
and the park department takes care of all the 
planting of grounds, playgrounds, and parks. 


Year. 


board leases 


HYGIENE 
Children lose 
attendance at school on 
Dr. Hugh S. Cummings, surgeon general of the 
United States Public Health Service. He urges that 
“school authorities could help to lessen this ap- 
palling loss of time if they knew more about certain 
characteristics of the common diseases of children. 
When the teacher knows what diseases are most 
prevalent at the elementary school ages, the age 
at which certain diseases are most likely to occur, 
the months in which the different diseases appear 
in the largest numbers, together with the common 
symptoms of the diseases, his usefulness will be 
markedly increased. Cases of colds and cther 
respiratory disorders far exceed in number any 
other illness. Though the number of days lost from 
a single cold is small, the accumulated 
from this cause result in a greater 


AND S 


about 


ANITATION 
four per cent of possible 


account of sickness, says 


absences 
loss of time 


than the accumulated 
single cause.” 

-The Detroit department of health, as a result 
of its experience in classifying swimming pools by 
their sanitary condition, has adopted a new stand- 
dard based on the bacterial analysis of the swim- 
ming pool water. The sanitary standard was based 
on the condition of the best operated pools, but 
this standard had been found unsatisfactory. 

The department has decided to base the sanitary 
standing of the pools on two things: (1) The per- 
centage of total bacterial counts which shall ex- 
ceed a 200 cubic centimeter sample of water, and (2) 
the percentage of 10 ce. portions of water exam- 
ined which are found positive for B. coli. The 
method followed is to take the percentage of the 
number of samples showing the total bacterial 
counts in excess of 200 and the percentage of the 
10 ce. portions of water which are positive for B. 
coli in any series of samples and to average them 
arithmetically. The average figure will be = sub- 
tracted from 100 and the result will be called the 
sanitary rating of a particular pool for the period 
covered by the series of samples. The average of the 
percentage of the sample showing total bacterial 
counts above 200 and the percentage of the 10 ce. 
portions positive for B. coli should not exceed 10 
per cent. A point adopted in order to eliminate the 
possibility of a swimming-pool operator confusing 
the result obtained with a 100 per cent perfect 
grade is to move the decimal point from the 
resulting sanitary rating, thus making a perfect 
sanitary rating of 100 appear as 1,000. As a satis- 
factory sanitary standard, all pools will thus be 
rated as 900 or more. 

—The Wisconsin board of health calls attention 
to the fact that school boards of the state must, 
in accordance with the law, supply safe drinking 
water. It cites section 348.28-29 which covers the 
points on which prosecutions may be made against 
school boards which fail to provide a safe water 
supply. The supreme court has already ruled on 
the point of pupils carrying water and the school 
board of school authorities, including the teacher, 
have no authority to compel a child to carry water 
into a school building. This holds true even though 
the pump or water supply may be upon the school 
grounds, 

Rule 20 of the state board of health, as contained 
in the school laws and rules (relating to sanitary 
care), requires a school board to provide a pure 


absences due to any other 


water supply for every school district. 
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more than 100 schools purchase 


HOW YOU CAN USE 
DITTO 
in classrooms: 
Examination and test 
questions 
Study outlines 
Drawings, maps and 
charts 
Laboratory experi- 
ments . 





Ditto makes copies of any- 
thing handwritten, typed, 
drawn or printed direct from 
the original — without sten- 
cil, type or carbon. Ordinary 
paper will do —of any size, 
any weight. Several colors 
may be reproduced at once— 
an easy way to add interest 
and emphasis. The whole 
operation is simple, quick 
and very inexpensive. 


Apply this fact to the daily 
routine of class room and 
school office, and you will be- 
gin to appreciate why count- 
less teachers and principals 
are enthusiastic Ditto users. 


Inclassrooms 
Ditto enables 


assignments more interest- 


ing. Each pupil may have an 
exact copy of problems, in- 
structions, drawings—in sev- 
eral colors, perhaps — pre- 
pared for individual needs; 
right in step with the most 
up-to-date educational ideas. 


In the school office Ditto has 
well been called the “mechan- 
ical secretary”; speeding up 
the whole procedure with the 
same facility and accuracy 
which have made Ditto standard 
equipment in most leading busi- 
ness institutions the world over. 
Scores of tasks become simple 
and inexpensive when you apply 
Ditto. Copying 
errors are defi- 
nitely prevented, 



















Music scores 
Lectures and notes 
Instructions 


for student activities: 


Athletic schedules 

Election ballots 

Dramatic manu- 
scripts 


teachers to do 
many things 
quickly and 
easily which 
are practically 
impossible 
without Ditto; 


A letter brings an 
interesting booklet. 


How Ditto frees teachers from 
routine tasks, allowing them 
more time for educational ac- 
tivity; how Ditto saves hours 
and real money in school offices 
—these facts are clearly set forth 
in a booklet especially prepared 
for school executives. A _ letter 
to us will bring you a copy, and 


and supply bills 
materially cut. 


Flexible, widely 
adaptable, always 
useful, frequently 
in the most unex- 
pected ways, it is 
no wonder so 





Music arrangements 
Posters and drawings 


in the office: 
Instructions to teach- 





ers 

Notes of meetings 

Reports to Board of 
Education 

Bulletins 

Office forms 

Card records 


— 


7 » ro 
and which places you under no obligation. many teachers 


make pupils’ 





look upon Ditto 
as indispensable. 


Ditto, Incorporated 


Manufacturers of Duplicating Machines and Supplies 


2292 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, III. 


Ditto 


Thousands of teachers 
and school executives 
say that Ditto is ideally 
suited to the require- 
ments of class-room 
and office routine. 
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Materials 


To insure the quality of merchandise, only the 
highest grade of materials must be used. We use 
the best grade and texture of Birch and Selected 
White Oak that can be purchased. The plumbing 
and hardware fittings are of superior quality. For 
example, compare Welch lead drum traps, plumb- 
ing fittings, locks, etc., with other manufacturers. 


Workmanship 


The location of our laboratory and library fur- 
niture factory is in the heart of the woodworking 
district, affording us ample supply of highly 
skilled cabinet makers, finishers and other artisans. 

Our cabinet makers, with many years’ experi- 
ence in furniture, make the highest quality of 


A Typical Welch Installation 


EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Why School Buyers of Laboratory, Vocational 
and Library Furniture Select Welch Equipment 


vocational and 
workmanship can offer, 


laboratory, library furniture 
under supervision of 
practical men with lifetime experience. 

Our plant is arranged and equipped with the 
most modern machinery necessary to manufacture 
laboratory, vocational, and library 
quickly and economically. 


furniture 


Service Department 


Trained engineers and designers of many years’ 
experience are available to contractors, architects, 
and buyers, for consulting and advising services 
in reference to laboratory, vocational and library 
equipment without charge or obligation. This in- 
cludes suggestive layout plans showing the various 
pieces of laboratory furniture, together with the 








roughing-in points for all plumbing, electricity, 
gas, etc., as required for the various equipment 
specified. 

Our planning and installation department car- 
ries work through to completion covering the ac- 
tual installation and the giving of engineering 
service and inspection even after the work is 
completed. 


Catalog F 


Our Catalog F will be mailed promptly, pre- 
paid, upon request. In it you will find a complete 
line of laboratory, vocational and library furni- 
ture for your various departments, giving in con- 
cise terms the exact construction of each piece. 
The many illustrations will give you a clear idea 
of the completed furniture. 











Laboratory Furniture Factory 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


General Office, Warehouse and Scientific Apparatus Factory 
1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











South Bend Teacher’s Salary Schedule 


The school board of South Bend, Ind., on 
April 22, adopted a new schedule of salaries for 
permanent teachers teaching under definite con- 
tracts as defined in the teachers’ tenure law, as 
follows : 

a) Holders of elementary and_ high-school 
licenses, second grade, except holders of second- 
grade licenses valid for life, to be paid a daily 
wage computed with the average of 94 and the 
success grade as the “general average” or multi- 
plier, and 434 cents as the multiplicand. 

b) Holders of second-grade licenses valid for 
life; of elementary and high-school teachers’ 
licenses, first grade, of supervisors’ licenses, first 
and second grade; of superintendents’ licenses, 
first, second, and third grades, to be paid a daily 
wage computed with the average of 96, and the 
success grade as the “general average” of multi- 
plier and 6% cents as the multiplicand. The 
salary of any teacher must not be less than $800 
per school year, and 2 per cent is added to the 
general average for attending a county institute 
the full number of days. 

Under the schedule, all teachers, excepting 
permanent teachers under indefinite contracts, 
principals, supervisors, vocational and _ special 
teachers, and substitutes, will be classified as 
follows: 

Class I[—Those now in service, who do not pos- 
sess two years of educational and professional 
training beyond high-school graduation. 

Class 1I—Those who are graduates of a stand- 
ard teachers’ college maintaining a two-year 
course approved by the state department of pub- 
lie instruction. 

Class I1I—(a) Those who are graduates of a 
teachers’ college maintaining a three-, four-, or 
five-year course designed primarily for elemen- 
tary-school teachers and approved by the state 
department of public instruction, or those who 
have full senior standing in a teachers’ training 
college or university recognized by the North 
Central Association of Colleges. 


b) Those now teaching in the junior and se- 
nior high schools, who are graduates of a three- 
year course designed primarily for secondary- 
school teachers, or who have full senior standing 
in 2 teachers’ training college or university. 

Class 1V—Those who are graduates of a eol- 
lege or university recognized by the Northcent- 
ral Association. 

Teachers who are entitled to reclassification 
on the basis of a completed course to be effective 
the following school year must have all creden- 
tials on file at the office of the superintendent 
before September 1, and execute, if necessary, a 
new contract of employment based upon such 
new classification. 

The schedule provides that the salaries of all 
permanent teachers under contract will be de- 
termined upon the basis of scholarship and pro- 
fessional training, successful experience, and 
greater efficiency of the teaching body. 

Teachers in Elementary Schools—Teachers in 
Class I will be given increases of $100 annually 
up to $1,600, and $50 annually thereafter, until 
a maximum of $1,650 is reached, provided that 
only teachers rated strong or superior will be 
advanced to this maximum. 

Teachers in Class IT will be given a minimum 
of $1,000, and increases of $125 during the sec- 
ond and third years, and $100 thereafter, up to 
$1,750. Thereafter, teachers rated strong or su- 
perior will be advanced $50 annually, until a 
maximum of $1,850 is reached. 

Teachers in Class III will begin with a min- 
imum salary of $1,125, and will be given in- 
creases of $125 in the second year, and $100 
thereafter, up to $1,850. Thereafter, teachers of 
this class rated strong or superior will be ad- 
vanced $50 annually to the maximum of $2,000 
for graduates of a three-year course or for those 
with superior standing in a standard college or 
university; $2,100 for graduates of a four-year 
course; and $2,150 for graduates with five years’ 
training. 


Teachers in Junior and Senior High Schools— 
Teachers in Class III will be given annual in- 
creases of $100 up to $2,000. Teachers rated 
strong or superior will be given increases of $50 
annually thereafter, until the maximum of $2,- 
150 is reached. 

Teachers in Class IV will begin with a mini- 
mum salary of $1,200. Increases of $150 annual- 
ly will be given up to $1,650, and $100 annually 
up to $2,350. Thereafter, teachers rated strong 
or superior will be advanced $50 annually until 
the maximum of $2,450 is reached. 

Teachers in Class V will begin with the same 
minimum salary and annual increments as in 
Class 1V up to $2,450. Teachers rated strong or 
superior will be advanced $50 annually there- 
after, until the maximum salary of $2,650 is 
reached. 

Substitute *Teachers— Teachers employed as 
substitutes in elementary schools will be paid $6 
per day; provided that when such a substitute 
has charge of a room for four or more consecu- 
tive weeks, such substitute will be paid at the 
rate of from $135 to $165 per month, the rate 
to be fixed at the time of employment. 

Substitute teachers in the junior and senior 
high schools will be paid $7.50 per day; provided 
that when a substitute teaches for four or more 
consecutive weeks, such a substitute will be paid 
at the rate of $160 to $185 per month, the rate 
to be determined at the time of appointment. 


MR. PAYNE REMOVES OFFICE 


Mr. Edgar A. Payne, school architect, located at 
Carthage, Ill., has removed his office to the People’s 
Bank and Trust Building, Galesburg. Mr. Payne 
has for the past twelve years specialized in large 
building projects and has gained a considerable 
reputation for his work. 


—New Haven, Conn. The school board has re- 


fused to grant increases in salary to principals 
of the graded schools, on the grounds that the city 
is not financially able to pay them. 
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N the commercial centers...in the cities and far off corners of the world... in the 
schools of every nation...in fact, wherever human thoughts and deeds are re- 
corded...there you will find the Underwood—the standard of typewriter efficiency. 


The Underwood is known the world over for 
excellence and durability of construction 


which give a typewriting power more than 
adequate for the most exacting service. 


Regardless of the demands for speed and 
accuracy, the Underwood responds instantly, 
always maintaining a certain reserve which 


even the world’s fastest typists cannot tap. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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A. E. Kaltenbrun 
Director of Sales 
810 Kimball Bldg., Chicago. 


Established 1857 





No. 592—with stone top—without locks 
No. 593— with stone top—with locks 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Division of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


Eastern Distributors 
Superior Seating Co. 
105 W. 40th Street, New York. 


KIMBALL-CHICAGO 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
Students Double Chemistry Laboratory Desk 
No. 590—12’ long—with wood top—without lock 
No. 591—12’ long—with wood top—with locks 
Accommodating 32 students 8 working at one time. 
This desk is very popular where space is an object. 


ne 





Kenosha Adopts New Salary Schedules 
for Principals 


The school board of Kenosha, Wis., has adopted 
the recommendations of Supt. G. F. Loomis, pro- 
viding for new salary schedules for principals, super- 
visors, and special teachers. 


The Principals’ Schedule 


Under the rules, principals are required to hold 
the same qualifications as the teachers over whom 
they preside. For each year of training above the 
maximum, a principal is entitled to a supermaxi- 
mum of $100. During 1929, a principal will be en- 
titled to allowance under the old schedule, receiving 
the difference between the increase and the summer- 
school allowance. After 1929, the summer-school 
allowance up to $75 will be given only to principals 
at the maximum for their group. 

Principals in the senior high schools will be given 
increases of $100 up to the maximum of $4,400 pro- 
vided they have four years’ training beyond the high 
school; those with five years’ training and a master’s 
degree will be given increases of $100 up to a maxi- 
mum of $4,500. 

Principals in the junior high schools, who have 
four years’ training and a standard degree, will be 
given increases of $100 up to a maximum of $3,900; 
those with five years’ training and a master’s degree 
will be given increases of $100 up to a maximum 
of $4,000. 

Principals in elementary schools, of 750 pupils 
with two years’ training and teachers’ college gradu- 
ation, will be given increases of $100 up to maxi- 
mum of $3,300; those with three vears’ training will 
be given increases of $100 up to a maximum of 
$3,400; those with four years’ training will be given 
increases of $100 up to a maximum of $3,500; and 
those with five years’ training and a master’s degree, 
will be given increases of $100 up to a minimum 
of $3,600. 

Principals in elementary schools of 500 to 750 
pupils, with two years’ training and teachers’ col- 
lege graduation will be given increases of $100 up 
to a maximum of $3,000; those with three years’ 
training will be given incre&ses of $100 up to $3,100; 
those with four years’ training will be given in- 
creases of $100 up to a maximum of $3,200; and 
those with five years’ training and a master’s degree, 


will be given increases of $100 up to a maximum 
of $3,300. 

Principals in elementary schools with less than 
500 pupils, who have two years’ training and teach- 
ers’ college graduation, will be given increases of 
$100 up to a maximum of $2,600; teachers with three 
vears’ training will be given increases of $100 up to 
a maximum of $2,700; teachers with four years’ 
training and a standard degree will be given in- 
creases of $100 up to a maximum of $2,800; and 
those with five years’ training and a master’s de- 
gree will be given increases of $100 up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,900. 


The Supervisors’ Schedule 


Under the rules, supervisors must be graduates of 
a two years’ course in an approved teachers’ college. 
A year of training means thirty additional credits 
given by a standard university, college, or teachers’ 
college, and a degree is equal to four years’ work, 
with a master’s degree after the completion of five 
vears’ work. Initial salaries for supervisors will be 
determined by the superintendent of schools, with 
the approval of the board. 

Supervisors with two years’ training will be given 
increases of $100 up to a maximum of $2,500; those 
with three years’ training will be given increases of 
$100 up to a maximum of $2,600; those with four 
years’ training will be given increases of $100 up to 
a maximum of $2,700; and those with five years’ 
training will be given increases of $100 up to a 
maximum of $2,800. For each additional year of 
training beyond the final maximum, a supervisor 
will be allowed a supermaximum of $100. 


The Special Teachers’ Schedule 


The “special” teachers include those teachers 
whose work or responsibilities are of a peculiar char- 
acter, and include the teachers of the deaf, speech 
correction, open-air, opportunity and other classes. 
The intial salaries are fixed by the superintendent 
of schools, with the approval of the board of educa- 
tion on the basis of the supply and demand and 
with relation to the salaries paid in other cities for 
similar work. 


Teachers of special departments are required to 
have licenses from the state education department 
for their special work. They will be given annual 
increases of $100 up to a maximum of $2,250. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The county superintendents’ association — of 
Greene county, Indiana, at its recent meeting in 
indianapolis, adopted a_ resolution recommending 
a new schedule of salaries for high-school teachers 
‘n the state. The new schedule made this spring 
caused a reduction in the salaries of high-school 
state-aid teachers. In 1928-29 the maximum amount 
for state-aid teachers in the high schools was $1,- 
640, but under the present schedule it amounts to 
$1.560. Township trustees of the county have been 
asked not to employ teachers under the schedule 
until the state education department has adjusted 
the matter. 

—Danbury, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule, which provides increases in 
salary for teachers who pursue university or college 
courses. The schedule provides a $2,000 maximum 
for grade teachers with a normal-school education 
who have completed two years of university study 
for a total of sixteen credits. Under the new plan, 
each teacher must attend one summer-school course, 
or one extension course every year. 

A new clause has been inserted which auto- 
matically raises the salary of any teacher who has 
taught 25 years, $100, and again at 35 years, an- 
other $100. 

The New Jersey State Board of Education has 


approved a salary schedule, under which most of 
the normal-school and teachers’ college-staff mem- 
bers received increases, beginning with September. 

The schedule calls for a minimum of $2,200 for 
an instructor with a bachelor’s degree, and three 
years’ experience, and goes to a maximum of $6,000 
for a professor with a bachelor’s degree and three 
years of graduate work, or two years of such work 
and outstanding research or authorship. The mini- 
mum experience for the higher salary is fifteen 
years, 

in the past, there has been no strict schedule of 
salaries. As a result, instructors in some of the 


schools have received less pay than for the same 
work elsewhere in the state. 

The attorney general ruled that the teacher had 
a right to be restored to her rights under the orig- 
inal law, by the provisions of the new law adopted 
in 1921. 
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HE L C Smith is the 

only typewriter which is 
equipped with five key inbuilt 
decimal tabulator as standard 
equipment at no extra cost. 
This machine has everything 
and does everything. You will 
obtain better results on every 
type of work. Action is smooth, 
effortless and convenient. 
Our new booklet “Corrective 
Drills” is now available. In pre- 


senting these drills in booklet 


Why L C Smith Typewriters 
are popular in schools. 


form, we do so with the hope 
that they will continue to serve 
the needs of teachers and pupils 
who might not otherwise have 
access to them. It is in no sense 
a text on typewriting, but 
rather a supplement to what- 


ever text may be used. 


The School Department will 
continue to give all possible 
help to the end that the general 
level of typing skill may be 


improved. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Lincoln Table Installation, Thornton Township High School, Calumet City, II. 


Sewanee’ Lincoln Science Desks 
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Subdue 
disturbing NOISES 


in assembly halls... 


corridors ... class rooms 


~. destroys concentration. 
So progressive educators are 
using Acousti-Celotex to subdue 
all disturbing noises in school 
buildings. Nervous strain is re- 
duced. The ability to give con- 
tinuous attention is increased... 
and more effective work is ob- 
tained. 

Acousti-Celotex, applied to the 
ceilings of assembly halls, quiets 
the reverberations that distort mu- 
sic or lectures. It swallows up the 


racket from manual training shops, 


gymnasiums and natatoriums. It 
stills the echoes that resound 
through school corridors. 

These sound-abosrbing, cane- 
fibre tiles come in single, finished 
units . . . durable and permanent. 
They are easily installed in the 
ceilings of buildings new or old. 

Write us today for our new 
folder, “Better Study Conditions 
in Schools.” Our engineers will 
gladly aid you in solving your 
acoustical problems. The Celotex 


Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Accommodate More Students 


Class Rooms Are 
Available kvery Period 


Kewaunee Lincoln Science Desks 
make laboratory classrooms avail- 
able every period of the day for 
either laboratory classes, English, 
History or other High School 
Classes. They will increase the 
student capacity of any school. 


Note All These Advantages 


With the Kewaunee Lincoln 
Desk, no lecture room is required. 
All students face the instructor 
while doing all the work in one 
place. 

The instructor may give demon- 
strations or hold class recitations in 
the same room with the experimen- 
tal work. 

No definite periods need be set 
for demonstrations and laboratory 
work. 

The desk permits the instructor 
to give a lecture, demonstration or 
discuss any difficult phase of the 
experiment during the laboratory 
period. 

With equal ease a demonstration 
can be stopped by the instructor at 
any time and the students permitted 
to follow individual laboratory ex- 
periments. 

Where the science work of the 
entire school does not cover the 
entire period of the school day, the 
desk can be used as a regular class- 
room desk. This avoids vacant 
rooms and helps to cut down the 
cost per room in new buildings. 


The word 


CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, III. 


Acousti-CELoTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE BETTER HEARING 





Lincoln Science Desk 
No. D-503 





To Make Your Lockers Safe— 
Use the Dudley Combination Padlock 


Lincoln Science Desk 
No. D-523 


The standard lock in the schools of the nation. 
Pickproof, foolproof, and guaranteed for 5 
years. 

There is no substitute for the Dudley. No 
more fussing with keys—no more keyboards— 
no keys to lose or misplace—no more dupli- 
cate master keys—and best of all, no more pil- 
fering of student and school property. 





Lincoln Science Desk 
No. D-563 


This new Lock will interest you 


You need this keyless cabinet lock wherever 
a key lock is used on desks, tables, drawers, or 
benches to put an end to your troublesome key 
problems. It is the lock you have always want- 
ed. For some of your departments the Dudley 
Combination Padlock is preferable. 
Remember, there is now available a Dudley 
Lock for every purpose. 





B-2-B 
Combination 
Padlock 


Sample locks sent to executives for free examination. 
Write for Kewaunee Book 


The Lincoln Science Desks and other Lab- 
oratory Equipment are fully explained in the 
big New Kewaunee Book. This book—the most 
complete book of the industry — contains 458 
pages of illustrations, floor plans and helpful laboratory equipment information. On request 
we will send free and prepaid this New Kewaunee Book to any instructor or official inter- 
ested in the planning for or purchase of Laboratory Furniture. 


Cor 


LABORATORY = FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 


Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso 
Greensboro, N.C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 


Send for your free copy of 
our 1929 coast to coast 
football schedule. 





New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Phoenix 
Los Angeles 


Des Moines 


K-1 Combination Cabinet Lock 
Minneapolis 





Miami Fanaa aoe City suas zoe. B- D. — oo 
Birmingham ackson, Miss. ansas City Aberdeen, S. D. ortland, Ore. 
Louisville New Orleans se -o doy c a, —— D U D L E Y L 0 Cc K Cc 0 R P Oo R A T t 0 N 
pm ae one a — a =) eee Dept. A110 26 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
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--an investment that 














Earns its own cost 





A Pittsburgh-Des Moines All-Steel Grandstand 


Located at Oxford, Ohio. 


Further information on our 
all-steel grandstands is given 
in our free Folder No. 87 





by means of a deferred payment plan 


The Pittsburgh - Des Moines 
all-steel grandstand is the one 
safe, economical, all-steel stand. 
There's a high investment value 
—the value is always there. 


And as for cost—our deferred 


payment plan saves you that 
worry and makes it possible for 


the stand to earn its own cost. 
Write for further information 


—there are no obligations. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 
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REORGANIZE CLERICAL STAFF OF ROCK- 
FORD BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The clerical staff of the board of education of 
Rockford, Il., has been reorganized in the interest 
of greater efficiency and more businesslike results. 
Formerly, clerks in the school-board office served as 
secretaries to the different department heads scat- 
tered over the entire school-administration build- 
ing. Under the new arrangement, private secreta- 
ries have been eliminated, and all clerical work has 
been concentrated on the first floor of the adminis- 
tration building. Four persons have been elim- 
inated, and the work formerly done by nine persons 
is now performed by five. 

Under the new plan, all the clerical work is con- 
centrated in one general office room on the first 
floor, and is under the supervision of the chief 
clerk. The staff includes a bookkeeper, two clerks, 
and a switchboard operator. Each employee has 
definite duties and responsibilities assigned to her, 
and the department heads and supervisors may call 
upon the chief clerk to assign any one of the clerks 
to do work which they desire performed. 

The new plan permits each girl to specialize in 
a different type of work and eliminates much 
duplication of work between departments and locates 
responsibility. The office force has become familiar 
with the whole problem of administration of the 
schools, rather than with just one department. The 
work is equalized among the girls so that all have 
enough work to keep them busy all the time, and 
a spirit of cooperation is being engendered among 
the employees. 

A new salary schedule for clerks and stenogra- 
phers has been adopted, providing for an initial 
salary of $60 and annual increases of $10 up to 
three years of service, and increases of $5 there- 
after, up to a maximum of $120 after nine years 
of service. 

The clerks are allowed five days at full pay 
and five days at half pay for sickness. Those in the 
service for a year are given two weeks’ vacation, 
and those in service for a year are given two weeks’ 


Oe 


IFT 


vacation, and those in service six months, one week. 
The chief clerk, the bookkeeper, and the high-school 
register are not on the salary schedule, but their 
salaries are determined individually each year. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOL BOARDS AND TRUS- 
TEES OF NEW YORK WILL MEET 


The annual meeting of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees of New York will be held 
October 14 and 15, at the Hendrick Hudson Hotel, 
atoy, N. X. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


—Helena, Mont. Under a new rule adopted by 
the school board, inmates of the state corrective 
institutions are barred from attendance in the local 
schools. It was found that such students caused 
trouble in the schools and proved a serious disci- 
plinary problem. 

—Butte, Mont. The school board of District 
No. 1 is in straightened financial circumstances. 
The board, in August, paid the teachers and jani- 
tors for service rendered in May. Outstanding bills 
in the amount of $82,000 were paid in warrants, 
but these warrants, plus the warrants for Septem- 
ber and October have been registered awaiting the 
collection of the 1929 taxes. The school board faces 
the alternative of a short school year, or the voting 
of additional school funds, in order to operate the 
schools. It is estimated that the expenses of the 
district, exclusive of the sinking-fund payment, 
will be $806,838. Unless additional money is 
provided next year, there will be an estimated 
deficit of $60,000. 

—Bellingham, Wash. The school board has 
refused to rescind a rule, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of married women teachers. Miss Beryl Bats- 
dorf, head of the commercial department in the 
Whatcom High School, has asked the board to 
rescind the rule in her contract, since she was 
about to be married. Miss Batsdorf pointed out 
that she had five more years to serve in order to 


receive a teacher’s pension and she asked that the 
board permit her to teach for that length of time. 

—Seattle, Wash. In the face of a discount rate 
ranging from 1 per cent to as high as 5, the school 
board recently issued warrants totaling $110,000 in 
payment of “monthly maintenance and operating 
expenses. The warrants carried an interest rate of 
4 per cent. 

—The school board of Los Angeles Heights, a 
suburb of San Antonio, Texas, rescinded its action 
of last spring, reelecting E. S. J. Whitehead as 
superintendent, and elected F. E. Eakley instead. 
The citizens held a mass meeting protesting against 
the action of the board. 

—Duluth, Minn. The school board has accepted 
a plan of the Duluth Street Railway Company to 
distribute reduced pupils’ street-car tickets in 
public-school classrooms. The reduced rate went into 
effect with the opening of the school term in 
September. 

Under the plan, tickets are sold at the car 
starter’s office and at neighborhood stores designat- 
ed by the company, and at all grade schools. 
Tickets will also be sold in the high schools under 
supervised distribution. 

—FEaston, Pa. Complying with the state school 
law, the school board has ordered that all employees 
of the school system, whether members of the school 
employees’ retirement system or not, be asked to 
retire from the employ of the school district upon 
reaching the age of 70 years. 

—Suit has been brought in the Superior court 
at Indianapolis, Ind., against C. C. Shipp, a 
ventilating equipment manufacturer, charging 
excess profits of at least $75,000. The codefendants 
in the suit are Mr. C. C. York, business director of 
the schools; Mr. Louis Snider, a consulting engin- 
eer in a partnership, and Mr. Harry L. Freyn, of 
Freyn Brothers, heating and plumbing contractors. 
It was charged that the closed competition method 
not only for the ventilating equipment, but for 
other materials, had resulted in increasing the cost 
of the high school by $230,000. 

—aAttorney General W. M. Brucker, of Michigan, 
has recently ruled that school boards may require 
teachers to be residents of the state. Mr. Brucker 
holds that teachers cannot be required to be resi- 
dents of the state under the constitution, but school 
boards may draft the proper resolution requiring 
permanent residence. 
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ALBERENE STONE 


tandard for Hospital Laboratories 


BE CERTAIN OF ENDURING SATISFACTION 


HE preference for Alberene Stone has been earned, 
and is held, because experience has shown that first 


cost is only cost when this trouble-free and wear-proof 
material is used. 


Laboratory table-tops, fume hoods, sinks, shelving and 
X-ray tanks fabricated of Alberene Stone will outlast the 
buildings in which they are used. 


Let. us send you the new Laboratory Bulletin which 
contains complete information and many helpful sugges- 
tions for School Boards. 


Alberene Stone Company, 153 West 23rd Street, New York City 

Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Phila- 

delphia, Richmond, Rochester, Washington, D. C., Newark, N. J. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


——<$<$$ 








The opinion was given to Mr. Edward H. 
Williams, of the Detroit board of education, to 
settle a controversy regarding the status of certain 
teachers who had not maintained permanent resi- 
dences in the state. 

—School boards in West Virginia have had their 
attention called to a law passed by the state legis- 
lature, requiring that school officials provide edu- 
cational opportunity for all children in the district, 
and requiring that they shall expend for such pur- 
pose an amount not to exceed the proportion of all 
the school funds of the district which each child 
would be entitled to receive. Under the law, it is 
mandatory that school boards shall, at the proper 
time, make provision for the education of all chil- 
dren, and shall make provision for the expenditure 
of the funds necessary for such purposes. 

The notice was issued as a result of numerous 
complaints from parents living in isolated com- 
munities that their children were without educa- 
tional opportunities, and it was deemed advisable 
to make district boards of education familiar with 
the provision of the law governing the matter of 
educational facilities. 

—Green Bay, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan, proposed by Dr. W. W. Kelly, pres- 
ident, which places athletics under a central athle- 
tic board. This board has jurisdiction in all matters 
relating to the conduct of athletics in the schools. 
The board is composed of the principals of four 
high schools, two high-school coaches, one member 
of the faculty of two high schools, and three mem- 
bers of the board of education. 

—The Georgia legislature has passed a_ bill, 
providing that the finances and operation of the 
Atlanta schools shall be turned over to the county 
board of education. 

The law which applies only to counties with a 
population of 200,000 or more, requires that the 
schools of the county and city shall be managed as 
one consolidated system, due attention being given 
in the expenditure of funds to the sources from 
which they were derived. 

—Nashville, Tenn. The finance committee of the 
board has adopted new tuition rates for nonresi- 
dent students. The tuition fee for students of the 
Hume-Fogg High School has been fixed at $105; 
that for the Pearl High School at $63; and that 
for the grammar schools at $2. 

—Chicago, Ill. Under a new policy of giving Chi- 
cago-normal-college graduates preference in the 
assignment of teachers, it is believed that prac- 


tically all of the waiting list of 1,400 graduates 
will be assigned to permanent or substitute posi- 
tions. The assignment of these graduates has been 
made possible through the policy of giving these 
graduates every opportunity to teach in the schools. 
in the past, the normal college has graduated a 
larger number of teachers than the school system 
could absorb and the situation has proved some- 
what of a problem to the school officials. 





CHILDREN OF THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS OF 
VIRGINIA 

These children live within the territory of President 

Hoover’s summer camp. (Times Wide World Photo.) 





— 


It is expected that 125 of the teachers on the 
waiting list were absorbed with the opening of six 
new elementary schools. Between 600 and 700 more 
were assigned permanently to fill vacancies, and the 
remaining 600 have been assigned as substitute 
teachers until permanently located. 

Green Bay, Wis. Questions relating to the 
religion of applicants have been eliminated from 
the application blanks for teaching positions, under 
a resolution adopted by the school board. Formerly, 
applicants have been required to state their relig- 
ious preferments. 

A new plan of administration for the high 
schools of Salina, Kans., has been in operation for 
the past two years with considerable success. Under 
the plan, all junior and senior high schools are 
under the administration of a high-school principal. 
The high-school principal is assisted by the assist- 
ant principals, each of whom is in charge of a high- 
school building. The entire plan is intended to avoid 
duplications and unnecessary competition, and has 
created a sentiment which will tend to develop the 
idea of a six-year high-school course. 

The schools have also entered upon an extension 
of the course in physical education in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. It is believed that the 
plan will produce a well-correlated and 
program of work in physical education. 

—Denton, Mont. The high school has’ been 
organized with 60-minute class periods in place of 
the former 45-minute periods. Under the new plan, 
it will be possible for the teacher to supervise the 
study of her subject to a greater extent than 
before. In order to put the schedule into effect, it 
has been necessary to start the high school at 8:30 
in the morning. 

—Columbus, Ohio, A total of 36,816 students 
were enrolled on the opening day of the school 
term. 

—Fargo, N. Dak. The school board has conferred 
with the city commission in devising ways and 
means of handling the traffic problem near the vari- 
ous school buildings. It has been proposed that jani- 
tors be assigned as special traffic officers at the 
schools, equipping them with police stars and with 
power to arrest and warn speeding motorists. 

—Murphysboro, Ill. The school board has amend- 
ed its rules, permitting teachers to engage in other 
occupations for pay on days other than school days, 
namely Saturdays and Sundays. 
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Listen in Saturday evenings at 
6:30 to the Skellodians over 
NBC network. WLS, Chicago; 
WHO, Des Moines; wow. 
Omaha; KOA, Denver; K SD, 
St. Louis; WDAF, Kansas City; 
KV9OO, Tulea; KSTP, St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. 


SKELGAS UTILITY DIVISION, 


Skelly Oil Company, 
EI Dorado, Kans. 


This steel cabinet, with its 
two cylinders of Skelgas, 
stands outside the building. 
Skelgas Equipment is listed 
as Standard by Underwriters 
Laboratories. 
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O LONGER need small-town 
and rural schools and col- 
leges be without gas in chemistry, physics 
and domestic science laboratories. Now real 
natural gas is available without city gas mains. 

Many important chemistry and physics ex- 
periments cannot be carried on without the 
intense heat of the gas flame. Proper teach- 
ing is impeded. Your students cannot learn 
all they should. 

Cooking classes in modern schools teach 
cooking with gas because gas is the preferred 
fuel — clean, easily regulated, intensely hot 
burning. Now gas is available in schools not 
equipped with city gas: with SKELGAS. 

SKELGAS is real natural gas, first purified 
to remove odorous, low-heat producing and 
soot-forming gases, then compressed in safe 
seamless steel cylinders. Two cylinders of 
SKELGAS outside the school building supply 
safe, convenient SKELGAS to your laborato- 
ries. Light a match, turn on the gas, and you 
have the ideal flame for cooking or laboratory 
work instantly. 

SKELGAS is dependable. It is now used in 
thousands of homes—for cooking and light- 
ing. It is used in many schools. If you do not 
now have gas, you need SKELGAS. Your 
students deserve this modern necessity. 

We shall appreciate the opportunity to tell 
you more about SKELGAS and urge you to 
mail the coupon below today. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, KANSAS 
Lranches in Principal Cities 


=: 4 


In Bunsen burners Skelgas burns with an intensely hot, blue flame, 


Mail this coupon 
TO-DAY 





I Am Interested 


Please send full information regarding SKELGAS Equipment for schools. 


Position 


966466606866 646COS 8616464 CH4E46H4 ODES 
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every kind. 


BOSTON 


Chic cago § Sales Office 
1200 West 35th Street 


oe 

ited Planning for School Food Service” tells you 
just what you want to know about School Kitchens, School 
Cafeterias, School Dining Rooms and their successful opera- 
tion. It shows you how other leading institutions have met 
their food service problems... gives you in 32 pages the re- 
sult of 75 years’ practical experience in providing satisfactory 
and economical food service for educational institutions of 


We would like to send you a copy of this book entirely with- 
out cost or obligation. Just tell us that you are interested. 


JheJohnVanRange@ 
ATLANTA © WASHINGTON 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING oF FOOD 

CLEVELAND 


DIVISION OF ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY, 
General Offices: Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office 


The information you need 


about School Food Service 


is in 


THIS BooK! 





Cincinnati NEW ORLEANS 


INC. 


New York Sales Office 


170 East Larned Street 38 Cooper Square 








Visual Communication 


B. A. Aughinbaugh, State Supervisor of Visual Instruction of Ohio, Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio 


We are beginning to realize that the motion 
picture is not merely a form of entertainment or 
a novel method of projecting pictures. Neither 
may we limit it by terming it a visual aid. It is 
more than an aid—it is a visual form of com- 
munication as opposed to aural communication. 
Aural communication embraces both the spoken 
word and the printed page. It is convenient and 
for ages has been the only form of communica- 
tion which could express the present tense. For 
these reasons it came into wide usage and the 
early pictorial forms were abandoned except as 
aids to the aural forms. But the motion picture 
has imbued pictures with the power to express 
present tense. No longer need pictures only say 
“was,” for they can now say “is” just as do the 
aural forms. 

The aural forms are pictorially weak, so much 
so that many figures of speech had to be devised 
to help them along in their lameness. The mo- 
tion picture needs no figures of speech, although 
it can command such usage where desired, They 
can express in full authenticity what aural forms 
an only suggest, with such suggestions depend- 
ing solely upon the experiences of the recipient 
of the message. The motion picture is the form 
of communication which man set out in the be- 
ginning to make, but which had to be sidetracked 
throughout the ages until mechanical inventions 
made its use possible. This form of communica- 
tion has had such a sudden development because 
it has scratched certain cosmic itches in man’s 
make-up. It is the answer to the longings of per- 
haps billions of years. It has not attained the 
ready convenience of the printed or written page 
with which it directly compares, but it is doing 


this more every day. But this lack of convenience 
is offset even at present by its ability to say more 
in a shorter time and in less space than the print- 
ed or written page. It can express anything 
which the aural forms can express. It can give 
vicarious impressions in all the senses and it 
has the magie power to turn many abstractions 
into concrete form. It is a qualitative gain to 
communication since it brings with it certain 
inherent devices totally unknown before its ex- 
istence. These are the close-up, the flash-back, 
the stop-and-substitute, and interval photogra- 
phy. The first is the greatest commander of at- 
tention ever devised; the second is the best of 
memory joggers; the third knows no impossibil- 
ity, and the fourth makes even the flowers grow 
before our eyes. Now that the spoken word has 
been given to it, it becomes the most powerful 
form of communication that man can possibly 
devise. 

DUTIES OF MATRONS IN CHARGE OF 
GIRLS’ WASHROOMS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
The school board of Cambridge, Mass., has defined 
the duties of special matrons in charge of the girls’ 
washrooms in the schools. The rules read as follows: 
Supervision and Control. Special matrons shall 
discharge their duties under the supervision of the 
principals of the respective schools to which they are 


assigned, subject to the general control of the school 
committee. 


Required Attendance. They shall be on duty each 
school day and on such other days preceding and 
following the opening and closing of the school term 
as the school committee may designate. 

Hours. They shall report for duty at least twenty 
minutes before the opening of each session, and shail 
remain at least thirty minutes after the close of the 
session, or until their duties are over for the day; 
and shall, before leaving the building, inspect the 
girls’ locker rooms and toilets. 


General Duties. They shall have charge of and 
exercise supervision over the cleanliness and proper 
use of all toilets, washrooms, baths, lockers, and 
teachers’ rooms, and shall report to the principal 
any neglect on the part of those employed to clean 
these apartments. 

Care of Lockers. They shall render to girl pupils 
any necessary assistance in the use of their lockers, 
and see that the same are kept in proper 
reporting to the principal, if necessary 
keys, or improper condition of lockers. 

Emergency Rooms. They shall have charge of the 
emergency rooms and the supplies provided therefor, 
and shall render assistance to female teachers or 
pupils when required. 

General Oversight. They shall exercise such over- 
sight of accommodations which are for the exclusive 
use of the female teachers and pupils as prudence 
and propriety may dictate. 

Assistance to Teachers and Pupils. They shall give 
such further assistance to teachers and pupils, and 
perform such other duties as the principals may 
require, except messenger service, or scrubbing or 
sweeping for janitors. 

Unauthoriz a Absence. No matron shall absent 
herself from duty unless on leave of absence, except 
because of some unforseen emergency, in which event 
she shall immediately notify the superintendent of 
schools and the principal in charge. 

Absence. Special matrons shall be governed by the 
same rule that governs deductions in teachers’ sala- 
ries for absences. 

Noon-Hour Period. The special matrons shall have 
oversight of all rooms during the noon hour and 
shall have charge cf those pupils who remain 
through the lunch period. 


order, 
, the loss of 


—The schools of South Bend, Ind., opened on Sep- 
tember 2, with an increase of eight hundred students 
over last year. For a number of years there has been 

a steady growth in the school population, which has 

veeniee the erection of at least one new building 
each year. 

—The school board of Mandan, N. Dak., has 
adopted a suggestion providing for the appointment 
of a dean of girls in the high school. An unused room 
has been placed at the disposal of the students for a 
recreation and lunchroom for those who live at a 
distance and must bring their lunch. A limited hot- 


lunch service has been planned for the winter 


months. 
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Famous Clubs from Coast to Coast 


after consulting satisfied club managements 


INSTALL VULCAN GAS RANGES 
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Trin At left is American Women’s Association, New York City. In the 
Haut kitchens of this new club building six Vulcan “All Hot Top” Gas Ranges, 
f88ts two Vulcan Broilers, Vulcan Bake Oven and other Vulcan equipment were , 
itt installed by Albert Pick-Barth Company. (Installation illustrated above.) 
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gil At right is Medinah Athletic Club, Chicago. Nine Vulcan “All Hot 
Top” Gas Ranges, a Vulcan Salamander Broiler, a Vulcan Candy 
Stove and other Vulcan equipment have been installed by Duparquet, 
Huot and Moneuse Company. (Installation illustrated below.) 





LCAN “All Hot Top” Gas Ranges The increasing use of 

V and other Vulcan equipment have 
been installed in hundreds of prominent 
clubs from the Atlantic to the Pacificbecause 
of their unequalled record for economy, capacity, performance ment, represents the combined judgment of club managements, 
and dependability. In kitchens where the quality of cooking satisfied users, and leading kitchen equipment contractors. 
must equal that of the finest hotels and restaurants, Vulcan’s When club after club installs Vulcan after Vulcan, is itnot worth 


your while to write for full details of Vulcan cooking equipment? 


Vulcan Gas Ranges in 
new installations, and re- 





placement of other equip- 


reputation has travelled from club to club in city after city. 


Hotel Department: Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New York. 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Among the thousands of users of 
Vutcan Cooking Equipment 
are: 







Can be furnished 
in Monel Metal 






Commercial High School, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbia University, 
New York City 
Georgia School of Tech., 
Atlanta, Ga 
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Cleans shower bath floors 
and leaves them safe 


BopY grease and insoluble 

soap deposits on shower 
bath floors are a serious men- 
ace to sanitation and safety. 
And often they require an 
excessive amount of time and 
effort to remove. 


The solution to this problem 
was found in one large insti- 
tution by calling in the near- 
est Oakite Service Man. 

The floor was wet down, 
sprinkled with a small quan- 
tity of TRAZITE...the new 


lightly, and rinsed. Results 
were perfect. The slippery de- 
posit was entirely removed... 
the tile left snow-white and 
glistening. And, in addition 
to working so thoroughly, 
TRAZITE did the job “eas- 
ier than any cleaning com- 
pound ever used on this 
floor.” 


Let our nearby Service Man 
work with you on your 
cleaning problems. You in- 
cur no obligation by writing 


Reon 





Oakite floor cleaning material . . . scrubbed 


Manufactured only by 


us and asking to have him call. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Meth 


THE TREATMENT OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Speech is the most valuable of all accomplish- 
ments, yet the U. S. Public Health Service, in a 
recent report, shows that speech disorders in chil- 
dren have until recently been the most neglected of 
all hampering defects. In the United States alone, 
it is estimated that fully 500,000 school children 
stammer or stutter in speaking. Uncorrected speech 
defects in childhood are likely to become a serious 
economic and social handicap in later life because of 
their bearing on educational achievement, and 
the ability of the individual to secure gainful em- 
ployment. 

In the study it was found that there are four 
forms of speech defects in children. These are: (1) 
Retarded speech; (2) Imperfect speech associated 
with partial deafness: (3) Imperfect speech caused 
by certain malformations of the organs of speech; 
and (4) The nervous speech disorders, such as stam- 
mering, stuttering, and nervous hesitation. 

The most usual form of speech disorder is stam- 
mering or stuttering. From the standpoint of devel- 
opment there are two distinct types, one which com- 
mences with the development of speech and the other 
that begins after the child has learned to speak 
normally. The first form is the most difficult to 
correct. E 

The underlying cause of stammering is purely 
mental. It is essentially due to emotional disturb- 
ance, and implies lessened ability to meet a difficult 
situation. It is frequently observed in the nervous, 
highly strung children. Some observers hold that 
stammering is common among left-handed children 
when they are taught to become right-handed 
writers. 

In recent years, because of the growing demand 
for the treatment of speech defects, a number of 
speech clinics have been established for the correc- 
tion of these defects. Parents have been urged to 
take advantage of these clinics, or to give special 
attention to the speech disorders of their children 
in order to remove the handicap in life which these 
defects impose. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PROMOTED WITH 
FUNDS FROM INDEPENDENT BOARDS 
AND FOUNDATIONS 


That golden spoons feed American education and 
that the business of providing better education has 
received impetus from the stimulation of funds pro- 
vided by the independent boards and foundations has 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 





been indicated in a recent report of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

The report indicates that a total of fifteen inde- 
pendent boards and foundations have been providing 
funds for education, in addition to the regular fed- 
eral and state boards. 

The sum of $2,041,250 was authorized by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York City for library 
service, adult education, arts, educational studies, 
research, and general interests. 

Appropriating $38,082,058 during 1928 for edu- 
cational, scientific, and charitable purposes, the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial was consoli- 
dated in 1929 with the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which disbursed $4,097,343 for medical education 
alone during 1927. 

The General Education Board appropriated a to- 
tal of $17,487,062 since its foundation in 1902, of 
which $12,462,000 was from the principal, and the 
remainder from the income. 

For the improvement of the negro rural schools, 
$106,547 was given by the Jeannes fund, cooperating 
with public-school authorities in 306 counties in 
fourteen states. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, which has appropri- 
ated $364,831 for scientific, educational, religious, 
and charitable purposes. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund has founded fellowships 
in the universities of Georgia and Virginia and has 
established a special fund at Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville. 

The Kahn Foundation has provided funds for the 
foreign travel of American teachers. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

—The Oak Avenue School, at LaGrange, Tll., was 
recently completed, at a cost of over $200,000. In 
addition to classrooms, the building contains a small 
auditorium for dramatics, two gymnasiums, @ room 
for library work, and manual-arts and domestic-arts 
departments. The building has been planned for the 
pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the 
north section, and for the kindergarten children of 
the immediate vicinity. The J. C. Llewellyn Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ilinois, were the architects. 

—The school board of Watertown, Wis., has 
awarded contracts for the construction of an addi- 
tion for the high school. The addition, which will 
be two stories in height, will provide accommoda- 
tions for the junior high school and the vocational 
school. The financing of the building was made pos- 
sible by the voting of a bond issue of $120,000 last 
June. 





—A new law in Wisconsin requires that every 
schoolhouse be provided with a first-aid medical kit. 
The state education department has notified all 
county and city superintendents, outlining the re- 
quirements and suggesting the principal items that 
should make up a standard first-aid kit as recom- 
mended by the state board of health. Standard kits 
may be obtained from the supply houses at prices 
ranging from less than $4 up to $15 for the larger 
kits. 

—The school board of Red Wing, Minn., has 
adopted a budget of $136,640 for the school year 
1929-30. Of the total amount, $105,000 will be raised 
by taxation, and the remainder will be received in 
the form of state funds. 

—Conshohocken, Pa. The school board, through 
wise and careful handling of its funds, has been able 
to overcome a difficult financial situation and will 
continue its present nonborrowing policy. It appears 
that the taxes on the 1929 school duplicate, together 
with the state school appropriations, have brought 
the school treasury to a more satisfactory condition, 
so that the nonborrowing reputation has been main- 
tained. There is a balance remaining in the treasury 
of $13,653, the amount collected on the 1929 taxes 
is $6,221, and the state appropriation amounts 
to $8,538. 

—Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation of Supt. W. A. Newell, providing 
for an allowance of ten days with pay for personal 
illness of teachers. Under the plan, the unused days 
may be made cumulative over a period of five years. 

—Mr. L. C. Bain, chief of the child accounting de- 
partment of the board of education at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has prepared a statistical report, in which he 
shows that the cost of educating a child in the ele- 
mentary school is $65.81. The cost mounts to $94.60 
vearly in the junior high school, and to $129.44 in 
the senior high school. 

An interesting phase of the report concerned the 
nonpromotion of pupils. While boys fail more often 
than girls, the margin between the two has decreased 
35 per cent since 1916--17, and 20 per cent since 
1922-23. 


—Monroe, Mich. The school board has adopted a 


budget of $483,500 for the school year 1929-30. Of 
the total to be raised, the city will be asked to appro- 
priate $370,000 from the general taxes, and the bal- 
ance will be received from state funds. The school 
board has negotiated a loan of $200,000 to meet the 
current expenses until the tax money becomes due 
on March 1. 
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Champion Model 2 
SPECIFICATIONS 


. Capacity—6,000 pieces per hour. This outclasses 
all other machines in this class. 

. Motor—1'; H.P. This is twice the size of the motor 
found in other machines of this capacity. 

. Tank Capacity—25 gallons. The pump throws 175 
gallons per minute at 10 Ibs. pressure. 

. Baskets—18" x 24". 


. Automatic— Washing sprays some continuously. 


Rinsing sprays are controlled 


y an automatic trip 
valve. 


. Drip Proof Connection—Eliminates sloppy floors. 


. Removable Spray Pipes—Operated with patented 
spring bar device. (Exclusive with Champion). 


. Monel Metal Pump Shaft—Eliminates rusting or cor- 
rosion. 


. New Type Rinse Nozzle — Allows operation with 
water pressure as low as 6 lbs. 


. 45 gallons per hour is maximum water consumption 
and usually much less. 


. Steam and Gas connection. 
. Brass piping throughout. 


. Choice of 3 finishes —Armo Galvanized lron; Cop- 
per; Monel Metal. 


This New 
Champion does 
a Man’s Size Job! 


UST the dish washing machine you've been 

looking for! Not too big! Not too little! 
But a giant for work! Ideal for the smaller 
sized kitchens. 


Just the machine for anyone requiring up to 
6,000 pieces per hour. 


“Built like a battleship’ same as all the rest 
of the “Champions”. 


Read the specifications on the left! Then order! 
Now! Before the rush! We know from ad- 
vance orders that it’s also going to be a man’s 
size job to meet the demand for this new 


Champion, Model 2. 


CHAMPION 


DISH WASHING 


MACHINE CO. 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


1321 BUILDERS’ BLDG., CHICAGO 
196 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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You Always Know 
An Old Friend...... 


. when noticeably im- 
proved, and all dressed up in 
new clothes. So with Medart 
Lockers. Though the Medart 
Engineers have been constantly 
adding those finishing touches 
which assure the ultimate in 
locker perfection, the primary 
factors of durability and service 
are apparent to the old friends 
who have used Medart Lockers 
so satisfactorily for many years. 
When your locker installation is 
planned, you should bear in mind 
the long period of years over 
which Medart Lockers have 
served the school field with so 
much success. You should 
The Medart Lock- become familiar with the 
er Catalog com- . ° 
pletely illustrates @XClusive and superior fea- 
and describes the tyres of this outstanding 


line. Sent free 
upon request. locker. 


Manufacturers Since 1873 


Manufacturers of Steel Lockers, Shelv- 
ing and Cabinets, and Gymnasium and 
Playground Apparatus. 


FRED MEDART MFG. COMPANY 


3530 De Kalb St., Saint Louis, Mo. 








SLATE 


for Blackboards — Wainscoting — 
Toilet Partitions — Shower Stalls— 
Lintels— Treads— Sinks — Shingles 


When you buy Slate, you buy more than materials. 
For with the Slate you need service. Our Slate is 
quarried, worked, finished, sold and shipped by a 
single, compact organization. It comes cut to size 
and ready for installation—on time! 


A Word about DURO-CORK 


Duro-Cork, for display boards, is supplied in full 14- 
ft. lengths and 4-ft. widths. If preferred, it will be 
delivered cut to exact required sizes. Ask for quo- 
tations. 





Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Bldg. Easton, Penna. 


2 informative booklets 
are yours for 
the asking. 










PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 


C) Please quote on........... square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


(] Please quote on............ square feet of Duro-Cork, delivered to ad- 
dress below. 


(] Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards. 
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(] Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. 
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Typical Pissalliaes ‘School 





Stronger, Airier, Insulated Buildings for Every 


School Housing Need 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 
size of student body — at a reasonable cost and i in a very short time. For 
instance: 4 men erect the one-room school i in five day S. Other building Ss 
“go up ” correspondingly as fast. « Circle A walle: are Sooleadl tar 
layers thick. They keep out heat, cold, and noise. « Circle A Buildings 
are reinforced atevery three feet and at all four corners. They are truly more 
rigid than most frame buildings. « And, last but very important — Circle A 
Buildings are handsome substantial structures that can stand with pride in 


the most expensive company. Send for interesting details. No obligation. 
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Typical Gymnasium 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 
600 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 


RCLE A BUILDING 





© Portable 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


Chicago’s congested near-west side is an area 
throbbing and teeming with a crowded humanity of 
several races and many nationalities. In such a 
neighborhood the “Red” and the radical should 
flourish, if anywhere. Proof of this is found in dis- 
turbances caused by communists on the opening week 
of school. 

Two years ago the Cregier elementary school was 
converted into a junior high school, but the smaller 
pupils were allowed to remain temporarily in the 
building. Meanwhile, the junior-high-school mem- 
bership grew, until there was no longer room for the 
lower-grade children, so they were transferred to 
nearby elementary schools. A small “strike” was 
started, and some of the children paraded with ban- 
ners of protest, until the compulsory attendance 
officers and the police interfered. Radicals later dis- 
tributed hand bills. The following is copied from 
one of the bills: 

“Last night about 250 children of the Cregier, 
Clark, Jefferson, and Gladstone Schools, and about 
100 parents came to a meeting called by the Young 
Pioneers of Chicago. When the Young Pioneers called 
the meeting last Monday, the Police closed up the 
hall. Last night about half a dozen fat-bellied dicks 
came, but when they saw how strong we were, they 
didn’t dare break up the meeting.” 

“Once more the police have proved to be not with 
us, but against us! Four years ago, when the stu- 
dents of the Cregier School went out on strike, the 
police helped the board of education and the bosses 
break it up, and now they are doing the same thing. 
The police are working hand in hand with the Board 
of Education. Just as soon as the principal of the 
Cregier School, Mary Tobin, informed the police, the 
cops came and arrested our Young Pioneers, who 
distributed leaflets. This shows that the police are 
with the board of education and against us, against 
our parents and against the working class!” 


John A. Doe—Coward and Liar 

“Coward” and “liar” are rather nasty adjectives 
to apply to a school teacher, yet such is the “scare- 
headline” of a printed circular sent out by the so- 
called Education Protective Association of America, 
Inc., to Chicago teachers, and the man referred to 
is the president of the Men’s Federation of High- 
School Teachers in Chicago. 

I wonder if the school people in smaller cities, or 
in other large cities, are constantly being attacked 
by one radical group after another, as seems to be 


the case in Chicago? Usually these protective organ- 
izations want to have the curriculum changed. 

In the present instance, the protective organiza- 
tion has been attacking one of the commonly-used 
economics textbooks. Finally the attack was shifted 
toward the superintendent of schools, because he 
had not taken steps to accede to their demand to 
take the book off the approved list in the Chicago 
high schools. 

The president of the Men’s Federation of High 
School Teachers, though originally a member of the 
“protective association,” asked to have his name 
removed from the association’s letterhead. 


ELIMINATING WASTE IN THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOL PLANT 


The special committee appointed by the Chicago 
school board to eliminate waste, and to promote 
efficiency in the care of school buildings, recently 
presented its report. The committee conferred with 
the civil service commission for the purpose of urg- 
ing examinations for firemen and janitors and 
janitresses. The commission agreed to complete the 
examinations for firemen and to carry out an 
examination for the remaining employees. 

The committee recommended that the practice of 
“vising,” that is, the appointment of employees in 
these positions, be no longer made on the nomina- 
tion of politicians, but in the case of any new 
employees, pending the outcome of the civil service 
examinations, application be made by the business 
manager to the responsible labor organization for 
help. 

The committee reported that some saving had 
been effected by the discontinuance of certain fire- 
men and janitors acting as reserves, and by the 
dismissal of certain temporary clerks in the office 
of the chief engineer. 

The committee directed that janitors away on 
vacations be reassigned to the same schools from 
which they went on their leave. These employees, 
except for special reasons, should be returned to 
their regular schools. 

One of the serious losses which the schools have 
suffered is the breakage of glass and other vandal- 
ism. The committee has collected information as 
to how other cities have handled this problem. It 
is of the opinion that one way of diminishing the 
evil is to build up in the school a community spirit 
that will regard the building with pride and give 
it that community protection which a good feeling 


toward a community engenders. It was recommend- 
ed that the committee act as a connecting link be- 
tween the school and any other elements in develop- 


ing a local spirit toward the care and protection 
of school property. 


The committee pleaded for greater cooperation 
between the principal, the engineer, and other em- 
ployees of the building. It was recommended that 
the principal, the head engineer, and the fireman 
have full charge of the school building and report 
every month to the board. 

The committee conducted a careful study of the 
question of overtime in the operation of the school 
plant, in order to determine how the amount of the 
drain might be diminished. It was suggested that 
it might be possible to work out a spirit of co- 
operation between the trades so that the lines of 
jurisdiction might not rise up to interfere with 
the efficient management of the common task of 
operating the building plant. 


INSTALL CENTRAL RADIO-BROADCASTING 
SYSTEMS IN SCHOOLS 


—With the opening of the fall school term, a total 
of twenty schools in various parts of the country 
were provided with centralized radio apparatus for 
the distribution of educational programs to the class- 
rooms, and between sixty and seventy other schools 
plan similar installations in the near future. 

The radio apparatus is installed by the Radio- 
Victor Corporation of America, which maintains a 
division of education in charge of Miss Alice Keith, 
who is also a member of Secretary Wilbur’s commit- 
tee. The apparatus consists of one or more receiving 
units, mounted in standard switchboard fashion. 
One receiver, with amplifying, distributing, and out- 
let equipment, constitutes one channel. As many as 
four channels may be used, giving listeners in yari- 
ous rooms a choice of four programs. Either the 
usual or the built-in wall type of loudspeaker may 
be used. 


—President H. W. Caldwell, of the Chicago board 
of education, has decided against the proposal to 
trade the board’s municipal airport land for city- 
owned beach property. Although both pieces of prop- 
erty have a parity of value, estimated to be more 
than $3,500,000, Mr. Caldwell pointed out that the 
600-acre airport tract possesses much greater po- 
tential value. 
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MANY SCHOOLS=- 


—hundreds of them—have greatly reduced 
their maintenance expense and at the same 
time vastly improved their educational fa- 
cilities and sanitary conditions by provid- 
ing students and teachers with beautifully- 
smooth desk tops and clean, healthy floors, 
at a cost so low every school can do like- 
wise. 

The CLARKE VACUUM PORTABLE 
SANDER refinishes dirty, scratched, hard- 
to-write-on desk tops after school or over 
the week-end, at the rate of 120 to 200 or 
more per day. Right in the school room 
without removing the desks, without dust 
or muss and with current 
from any convenient light 
socket. All your equipment, 
teachers’ desks, tables, man- 
ual training benches, draw- 
ing boards, even _ black- 
boards, can be made new 
for just the few cents it 
takes to operate this won- 
derful labor saver. 


Floors can be cleaned almost 
as easily as you run a vac- 
uum sweeper. Weighing only 
31 pounds (22 pounds with- 





Maintenance men 
find the Clarke 
costs nothing — it 
pays for itself. 


out floor handle), the CLARKE sands 
clean 900 to 3000 sq. ft. of average 
school floors, and refinishes 300 to 1000 
sq. ft. of old varnished floors in eight 
hours, leaving a velvety smooth surface. 
Picture the wholesome atmosphere of your 
schoolrooms when the floors and desks 
were new and clean. They can always be 
that way when the CLARKE is in use. 





Unsurpassed in the maintenance of 
desks and other school furniture. 


Fills Manual Training Need 


Boys enthuse over the CLARKE, because 
it is easily handled and enables them to 
carry out woodworking projects and put 
on real cabinet finishes. In its use they not 





A Successful Plan for Insuring Well-Kept 
School Buildings and Grounds 


The matter of cleanliness and orderliness in 
the general care and upkeep of the school build- 
ings and grounds is one of the problems which 
faces school officials at all times. The chairman 
of the school-building committee of the school 
board at Memphis, Tenn., with the cooperation 
of Mr. W. F. Callister, chief engineer, has re- 
cently worked out a plan which has been found 
entirely practical and satisfactory for keeping 
the school buildings and 
condition. 


grounds in good 

The plan in its operation not only encourages 
and stimulates good housekeeping in the school 
buildings, but it also provides suitable rewards 
for the janitors who have proved most indus- 
trious and painstaking in their work. 

The plan provides for nine distinet prizes, to 
be awarded on the basis of three to the high 
schools, three to the grammar schools, and three 
to the colored schools. The prizes are not given 
for the best grounds, but for the best kept build- 
ings and grounds, and are based on the condition 
of the eight designated items of cleanliness of 
windows, blackboards, basement, floors, furni- 
ture, toilets, and grass, and the condition of the 
grass and shrubbery. The prizes are awarded by 
the buildings and grounds committee according 
to the report of the chief engineer, after it has 
been approved by the committee and the super- 
intendent of schools. The first prize is $25, the 
second $15, and the third $10. 

At the close of the summer season, the school 
board awarded $150 in prizes to the custodians 
who had kept their buildings and grounds in the 
best condition. Mr. M. D. Deaderick, of the 
Technical High School, won the first prize of 
$25, Mr. C. T. Schubert, of the South Side High 
School, won $15, and Mr. W. B. Green, of the 


Bellevue Junior High School, won $10 in the 
high-school group; among the grammar schools, 
Mr. D. M. Vaughan of the Snowden School, won 
the first prize, Mr. C. T. Lundry, of the Bruce 
School, the second prize, and Mr. W. F. Beurer, 
of the St. Paul, and Mr. James Atwell, of the 
Open Air School, were tied for the third place. 
The eustodians of the colored schools who won 
prizes were: Mr. James Stanley, of the Lester 
School, first prize, Mr. W. R. Walker, of the 
Lineoln School, seeond prize, and Mr. Isaiah 
Whitbire, of the Washington School, third 
prize. 

Mr. W. F. Callister, chief engineer of the 
school system, has stated that the awarding of 
the prizes to custodians has created a friendly 
spirit of rivalry among the men which has 
resulted in better-kept school buildings and 
grounds. 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURAL TOWN 


H. M. Roland, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, N. C. 

The situation often existing in our farm towns 
makes it difficult to secure sufficient funds for 
financing public schools. Most of our towns have 
bonded themselves to the limit. Much of the wealth 
of the citizens of an agricultural town is in prop- 
erty outside the city limits. As we have exceedingly 
few private schools, practically every boy and girl 
in the state is educated at public expense. The tax 
rate for all purposes is over $3.00 on each $100 
worth of property in most of the towns, and runs 
between $4.00 and $5.00 in some of the most 
ambitious towns. In 1926 the tax rate in the coun- 
ties varied from 69 cents on the $100 worth of 
property, to $3.36 on the $100 worth of property 
for all county taxes. The state is experimenting 
with an equalization fund to assist the poorer 
sections in giving equal educational opportunities 
without such excessive tax rates. 


IN AN 


only obtain an insight 
into the most modern 
shop methods, but at the 
same time train them- 
selves in the use of a 
machine they will later 
on find in industry, for 
the CLARKE is used 
wherever wood is 
sanded. 





Manual training courses 
are brought up-to-date 
with the Clarke. 


The high instructive value of this machine 
plus its priceless service on maintenance 
makes the CLARKE one device every 
school man should know about. You can 
have full information without being obli- 
gated in any way. Mail the coupon now. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Dept. G-310, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, III. 


Originators, and for over 12 years, Manufacturers of 
Portable Sanding Machines. 


‘Shrine INFORMATION COUPON —-—-— 7 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 

Dept. G-310, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. | 

Gentlemen: Please send more complete information | 

about the Clarke and its advantages on school main- | 

| 


| 

| tenance work. ( ) Also for manual training. 
| 

| 

| 
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The school-tax elections do not carry as they 
did a few years ago. For some reason, the in- 
fluence of the superintendent in carrying elections 
for higher taxes has waned. The publie’s confidence 
in his business ability is not as it should be. The 
efficiency of our educational program is being ques- 
tioned. The superintendent is accused, quite often, 
of being susceptible to impractical fads. 

The superintendent must answer his critics by 
more efficient work and by proper publicity. Any 
backward step means failure. More money will be 
needed and the intelligent public must be convinced 
that school appropriations will produce results. 
Pupils leaving the school system must leave that 
school system with the feeling that, while there, 
they received a square deal, and a_ worth-while 
foundation for their lifework. The superintendent 
must obtain and hold the confidence of the com- 
munity in his personal character, professional abil- 
ity, and his financial integrity and ability. Once 
he has lost his confidence, his usefulness in that 
community is at an end. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


—Streator, Ill. The elementary school board has 
for the first time this year made an appropriation 
for community center work. The expenditure of the 
money is coincident with the establishment of work 
in the community by the American glayground and 
Recreation Association. 

—Sterling, Ill. The board of education conducts 
the business of the schools so methodically and care- 
fully that no teacher is required to wait for her sal- 
ary at the close of each month, nor has any teacher 
been paid in vouchers. The board maintains a good 
balance in the treasury at all times. 

—In the distribution of the primary school fund 
of Michigan this year, five counties of the state ob- 
tained more than half of the $20,003,439 apportioned 
by the auditor general. Kent, Genesee, Oakland, 
Saginaw, and Wayne counties received $10,025,282 
under the apportionment. The apportionment was 
made on the basis of a per-capita rate of $15.70 for 
a school population of 1,274,221. 

—Winona, Minn. The school board has inaugu- 


rated an intensive program of economy which it is 
claimed will not interfere with the success of the 
schools. A saving of $12,550 in the school budget is 
planned for the next school year. The total tax for 


school purposes for this year is $245,680. 
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SINGLE TIER LOCKERS 


GYMNASIUM LOCKERS 


Equipment consists of hat Equipment—Each large com- 
shelf, one Double Prong Ceil- partment has one hat shelf. 


ing and three or more Single Small 


on size of locker. 


compartments 
Prong Side Hooks, depending none. All compartments have 
one double prong ceiling and 


need 


three or more single prong 
side hooks depending on size 


of locker. 





TOOL LOCKERS 
Equipment consists of mill- 


adjustable pegs, two drawers wire, and other 


CORD LOCKERS 


. é is Equipment consists of six 
ing cutter panel with 3%” large hooks for hanging cord, 
items used 





with four or more _ small by Vocational Schools, etc. 


compartments, (depending on 
size of drawer), also two 
shelves for storage. 





TWO-IN-ONE 


MULTIPLE TIER (BOX) 
LOCKERS 


Multiple Tier Lockers. 





LOCKERS 


Equipment — One Double 
prong ceiling hook and two 
or more single prong side 
hooks, depending on size of 

No shelves or hooks fur- locker. Lockers 18” deep and 
nished in standard sizes of over have a coat rod in addi- 
tion to hook equipment. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Each of the various types of Durabilt Steel 
Lockers illustrated fills one or more definite 
needs in schools, colleges, etc. 


Where the construction of the building will 
permit recessing, any type of Durabilt Locker 
can be furnished without legs. 


For clothing, full length, single tier lockers 
provide the maximum storage service. They 
are ideal for corridors, alcoves, gym or locker 
rooms—either recessed, or free standing, single 
or double row. 


Double tier lockers are handy where floor 
space is limited and small pupils are the users. 
Where it is only a matter of conserving floor 
space we recommend, however, either the Two-in- 
one type or the Two person locker, because of 
the increased hanging capacity, hat storage, etc. 


Multiple Tier (Box) lockers have a wide field 
of usefulness in gymnasiums, class rooms, and 
vocational departments. They can be furnished 
two or more high to fit under blackboards, 
work benches, windows, or for standing along 
the walls or in back to back arrangement. They 
admirably fill the need for small storage space 
for shoes, togs, books, tools, and work materials. 


Storage lockers with adjustable shelves pro- 
vide unusualy handy as well as economical stor- 
age for school supplies of all descriptions. Class 
room storage problems are readily solved by 
furnishing an individual unit for each room. 


Cord and Tool Lockers fill the demand in 
manual training departments, vocational rooms, 
and shop stock rooms for secure and convenient 
storage for the thousand and one items in reg- 
ular use. 


Shoe lockers, either single tier or double tier, 
are often recessed in the gymnasium walls, or 
stood in an adjacent room where they are ac- 
cessible to gym class members who may require 
only shoe storage. 


Where complete gym clothing storage is need- 
ed, we advise an installation of gym lockers as 
illustrated because of their efficiency and floor 
saving features. 


Lockers with trays, either ‘‘Doorless’’ or 
equipped with Doors, will prove their worth for 
art, sewing, cooking and drawing classes. In- 
dividual trays are easily removed for use at 
drawing board, desk or table. This steel stor- 
age equipment costs less than that made of 
wood and possesses many other features of 
superiority. 


A locker room is not considered complete 
without benches. Durabilt Benches and Pedes- 
tals have ample strength and rigidity for any 
installation. We offer a wide range of heights, 
lengths, and widths to satisfactorily meet every 
demand. 


Dozens of other lockers are illustrated and 
described in our comprehensive folder No. 6000. 
A copy will gladly be sent without obligating 
you in any way. 


If you require additional asistance, a Dura- 
bilt Locker Engineer will aid in the preparation 
of locker plans and specifications that will in- 
sure a satisfactory installation for you. Phone 
our nearest Sales office or write us direct at 
Aurora. 








BENCH TOP WITH PEDESTALS 


In order to extend complete service to our 
customers we are prepared to furnish Bench 
Tops and Bench Pedestals when required as a 
necessary part of locker equipment. 





A Dependable Durabilt Locker 
for Every School Requirement 





DOUBLE TIER SHOE 
LOCKERS 
While 6” x6” is the ac- 
cepted size for shoe compart- 
ments, other sizes that work 


out in proper multiples can 
be furnished. 


SINGLE TIER SHOE 
LOCKERS 


While 6” x 6” is the accept- 
ed size for shoe compart- 
ments, other sizes that work 
out in proper multiples can 
be furnished. 
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“DOORLESS” LOCKERS 
WITH TRAYS 


Equipment consists of three 
inch trays supported by rigid 
shelves. Trays have special 
guides on each side which 
eliminate binding. They are 
equipped with number plates, 
label holders and brass plated 
drawer pulls. 


Yo better built thant Durabilt! 








DOUBLE TIER LOCKERS 

No hat shelf is furnished 
in Double Tier Lockers. 
Hook equipment is same as 
in Single Tier Lockers. 


SINGLE DOOR STORAGE 
LOCKERS 


(With Adjustable Shelves.) 

Equipment consists of four 
Storage shelves, adjustable 
on 1” centers without the use 
of special tools. Additional 
shelves can be furnished if 
desired. 





TWO-PERSON LOCKERS 


Equipment consists of two 
hat shelves, vertical parti- 
tion dividing lower part into 
two coat compartments each 
having one double prong ceil- 
ing and two or more single 
prong side hooks, depending 
on size of locker. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


AURORA, ILL. 
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Duke University, Durham, N. C.. . 


Write for our School 


SPECIFICATION 
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SANITATION 


Specified in 
leading colleges! 


In colleges, too, authorities standardize 
on Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, 
realizing their value from the viewpoint 
of sanitation as well as of design. They 
are as modern as today’s structures— 


. Horace Trumbauer, Archt. 


Superintendents’ Manual 


promoting and safeguarding the health of 
students to a degree not possible with 
any other make or type! Get the facts. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


A CRITICISM OF THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 

A recent study of the efficiency of teachers, by 
Dr. Frederick G. Bonser, of New York City, 
reveals some dissatisfaction on the part of super- 
intendents and school officials with teachers and 
their preparation for teaching in the grades and 
high schools. The New York World, in analyzing 
Dr. Bonser’s findings, says: 

They are criticized on many grounds, ranging 
from their failure to apply theory to practice, 
their unfamiliarity with the important events 
and important thinking that is going on about 
them, and their lack of psychological back- 
ground, to their inability to see things from the 
viewpoint of the child, their tendency to teach 
the curriculum but not the child and the barbar- 
ousness of their aesthetic tastes. 

Yet, there is one thing about them which does 
not seem to have attracted the attention of these 
educators, but which to the layman seems partic- 
ularly unfortunate. It is this: Their training 
seems to be all method, and no content. You can 
open the curriculum of a normal school almost 
at random, for example, and strike something 
like this: 

“Pedagogy 3b. Special methods of teaching 
geography. Correlation of the child’s experience 
with the more significant geographical phenom- 
ena; the apperceptive principle in its relation to 
field work; typical study plans for intermediate 
grades.” 

Examining the textbook which is assigned 
with this course, you find 300 pages of peda- 
gogical method in geography, but you do not find 
any geography. Similarly with the courses that 
deal with literature. The teacher is taught how 
to teach literature, but she is not taught any lit- 
erature. Similarly with mathematics, languages, 
physics, chemistry, and the other things which 
she is expected to teach. 

Yet it must be manifest that the main qualifi- 
cation of a person setting out to teach geography 





Drinking cfountains. 





should not be a knowledge of the pedagogy of 
geography, but of geography. Given a large 
knowledge of this subject, a great interest in it, 
a familiarity with the uses of it, and the peda- 
gogy part, you would think, would pretty well 
take eare of itself. But our teacher-training 
schools do not appear to proceed on that theory. 
They are so determined to regard the child as a 
problem in psychology, so sure that he must have 
a special method applied to him before his re- 
flexes will begin to work at all, that they quite 
overlook the magical effect which live knowledge 
would have on him. Thus they send teachers out 
who are doomed to failure. They know all the 
latest methods, but they know nothing to im- 
part with them. They are, as these educators 
have intimated, intellectual vacuums. But it is 
a question whether this is their own fault. It 
may be the fault of the leaders who now shape 
the policy of American education. 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 


The Kellogg Rural School at Treadwell, N. Y. 
Enjoys Endowment Fund 

The Kellogg Rural School, at Treadwell, N. 

Y., is erected on a site donated by Judge Abra- 

ham L. Kellogg, and has received a gift of an 





THE ABRAHAM L. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL, 
TREADWELL, 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL 
Stream is always at practical drink- 
ing height, lips need never touch the 
two-stream projector! 

SAFETY FIRST! 


SNS 


endowment fund of $100,000 for the school, and 
$5,000 for the library. 

The building contorms to the most modern 
practice and requirements of school-building 
construction and ministers to a school popula- 
tion covering seven districts. The construction 
work was begun in May, 1928, and the building 
was occupied in January, 1929. 

The school has been named for Judge Abra- 
ham L. Kellogg, a resident of the community, 
who has made several gifts to the town bringing 
the total to nearly $125,000. Judge Kellogg 
deeded the ground upon which the building 
stands, and the athletic field, and has announced 
prizes of $350 in gold to be given by himself to 
students winning a state scholarship, and further 
awards to students attaining the highest rank at 
the time of graduation from the Treadwell High 
School. 


PLANS FOR EXHIBIT AT ATLANTIC CITY 
MEETING, DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
The committee on exhibits of the Department of 
Superintendence has announced that plans are going 
forward for the exhibit to be held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence on February 22 to 27, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
The committee announces that an official an- 
nouncement, with complete diagram and schedule of 

prices, will be available in a short time. 

Information about the exhibits may be obtained 
from Mr. H. A. Allan, business manager, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

BUILDING NEWS 

—The University of Michigan has recently award- 
ed a contract for the erection of a pre-school, kinder- 
garten, and grade-school building, to be completed 
at a cost of $430,000. The structure will house chil- 
dren from the ages earlier than the kindergarten, 
through kindergarten, and the first six grades up to 
the junior high school. The building will be ready 
for use in September, 1930. 

—The school board at Peru, Ind., has completed a 
fourteen-room school building for the use of the 
first six grades. The building which contains one 
story, has an office, a library, and a gymnasium. 

—The school board at Bastrop, Tex., is completing 
a new school building. The construction work was 
done under the supervision of A. J. Woehl of Bastrop. 
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Has Your Registration 


Exceeded Your 
Locker Capacity? 


From these six types of school lockers, you 
can select the ones best suited to your re- 
quirements. 


After Sales Satisfaction is all BERLOY has 
to sell. 


Lockers that will justify your judgment and 
your dollars— 


Lockers that will withstand the treatment - 


Young America gives them— 


Lockers that will be a permanent adjunct to 
your equipment— 


Lockers that will be sold and installed with 
SERVICE an integral part of the contract. 
Our nearest Branch or Representative will 
assist you in selecting the type best suited to 
your requirements. 


Lockers, Filing Cabinets, Storage 
Cabinets, Desks and Tables, Wire 
Baskets and Racks for Gym Clothes. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES 
Boston Dallas Kansas City New York Roanoke 
Chicago Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia San Francisco 
Cleveland Jacksonville Minneapolis Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Dept.—Canton, Ohio 


BERLOY 
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Draper Adjustable Shades. 











Draper Shade Value 
Is Recognized Here 


When the Roosevelt Junior High School, largo, 
N. D., was completed recently it was proclaimed one of 
the finest school buildings in the state. 

Since only the finest materials had been used in its 
construction, the school officials decided that the best 
grade of furnishings should be used to enhance the nat- 
ural beauty of their school. Consequently, it is a not- 
able fact that they equipped the school throughout with 


This is but one of the many testimonials of the faith 
that school men have in Draper Shades. 


Let us show you how an installation 
will benefit your school. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland - Indiana 
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STEEL LOCKERS 






















What Other Lockers 
Last So Long? 


YOU men and women who 
select the storage equipment 
for America’s schools, carefully 
study and compare the merits 
of different lines. — But 


—Have you ever found any 
locker that will outlast the 
NORWEST ? 


—One which gives such 
trouble-free service? 


Catalog on Request 
Free Advisory Service 


NortH WESTERN STEEL Propucts Co. 


Subsidiary of the North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
1264 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO >» 
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THE RESEARCH IDEA GROWING 

Experimental research work is gaining ground 
in the city schools throughout the United States, 
according to W. S. Deffenbaugh of the United 
States Bureau of Education. He says in a recent 
discussion on the subject that “experiments are 
a sad waste of time, and should be left to ex- 
perimental schools alone.” He continues: 

“That there has been waste of time in con- 
ducting investigations on the hit-or-miss plan, 
without any checking of results, is only too evi- 
dent. That all experiments should be left to ex- 
perimental schools is doubtful. The number of 
such should, however, be greatly increased. 

“In addition to purely experimental schools, 
the schools in practically every city should be 
used as laboratories for conducting at least one 
investigation. Not all city schools, however, need 
conduct the same research study. 

“If a seore of cities, for example, were to 
agree to undertake a particular experiment, un- 
der the direction of some school of education or 
other agency, it would not be necessary for other 
cities to attempt a similar investigation. One 
group of cities should be working on one experi- 
ment and another group on another. 

“There could be enough groups formed to 
have many different experiments going on at the 
same time. As it now is, many cities report that 
they are conducting investigations, but with few 
exceptions they are working independently of 
each other.” 


THE SAKAKA-WEA MEMORIAL 


The Sakaka-Wea Memorial, ereeted in mem- 
ory of a pioneer Indian bird woman, Sakakawea, 
was dedicated at Mobridge, S. Dak., on Septem- 
ber 27, with a suitable dedicatory program, in 
which each of the schools in the vicinity par- 
ticipated, 

The movement for a memorial was initiated 
and carried out by the Hickory Stick Club of 
Mobridge, and the funds were obtained from a 
motion-picture film, from the sale of memorial 
post eards, and from contributions of the schools 
and publie-spirited citizens. The memorial was 
completed in June, 1929. 


In connection with the dedicatory exercises, a 
pageant was given, depicting the life of Saka- 
kawea and the history of the time in which she 
lived. The pageant was prepared by the Mobridge 
and Wakpala schools, under the direction of Miss 
Ruth Allen, of the Mobridge schools. 

Mr. H. S. Freeman, superintendent of schools 
at Mobridge, was instrumental in causing the 
Hickory Stick Club to take up the movement for 
the memorial and was the active leader in the en- 








SAKAKA-WEA MEMORIAL AT 
MOBRIDGE, SOUTH DAKOTA 





tire enterprise. The memorial is, therefore, in a 
real sense, a contribution of the school system to 
the life and welfare of the entire community. 


SEATTLE RAPIDLY COMPLETING ITS 
BUILDING PROGRAM 

The new sehool year at Seattle, Wash., was 
opened with an increase of 1,330 pupils over last 
year, and with the occupation of five new build- 
ings and additions. The James Madison Inter- 
mediate School, the latest and most complete in- 
termediate school in the city, was opened with 
an enrollment of over 800 students. The new ad- 
dition to the Gartield High School, which has 
just been occupied, accommodates 650 additional 
students. 

With its decision to continue the school-build- 
ing program for the next vear, the school board 
has recently disposed of $1,000,000 of the 
#2,500,000 bond issue voted last spring. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds will be used in earrying for- 
ward the building program during the next year. 
The most important item on the program is the 
erection of an additional intermediate school, to 
be known as the James 
School. 


Monroe Intermediate 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Dr. D. B. Kraysrit, of Republic, Pa., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools at 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mr. D. R. Baker, formerly principal of the 
junior high school at Hamilton, Ohio, has assumed 
lis duties as superintendent of schools. Mr. Baker 
succeeds Darrell Joyee, who resigned at the close of 
the school vear. 

Dr. Emory W. Carr, for the last twelve years 
president of the school board of Lyons, N. Y., has 
resigned after a service of twenty years on the board. 
During his service as president, Dr. Carr was one 
of the promoters in the campaign for a new high 
school, which was erected in 1922, Resolutions of 
appreciation of his many years of service were 
adopted by the school board and sent to Dr. Carr. 
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School Abuse 


CHOOL architects, builders, and school 
boards everywhere know and appreciate 
the great amount of abuse toilet and dress- 
ing compartments in schools receive. School 
children are not only careless with such 
equipment---often they are wilfully destruc- 
tive. Quite naturally the doors bear the 
brunt of this kicking, pushing and shoving 
at recess and after school. Only equipment 
that is designed to withstand the worst 
mistreatment possible will give satisfaction. 
WEISTEEL compartment doors are 
fabricated from copper bearing sheet steel, 
electrically welded into a substantial unit. 
The four corner joints of the mitered 
stiles and rails are electrically welded by an 
exclusive process. | We employ a unique 
reenforcement at each door corner, so that 
the corners, instead of being the weakest, 
are actually the strongest part of the unit. 
These joints are then finished flush and 
smooth, insuring a pleasing appearance. 
These extra construction features 
make WEISTEEL equipment the most 
economical equipment you can buy. We 
shall be glad to tell you of a school in- 
stallation near you for you to See. Write 
us today . . No obligation of course . . 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 





SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICL 












Built-in Strength for 
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School Buildings scrubbed 


waxed, and polished by 
The FINNELL SYSTEM 
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EFORE FINNELLS were adopted by the Evansville, Indiana, public 
schools, it was practically impossible to keep their floors clean. Oiling, 
mopping, and sweeping consumed more janitor time than results justified. 
Hand scrubbing cost too much for the results obtained. Hand waxing 
and polishing was too arduous to attempt. 


At the Bosse High School, for example, the 30 x 80 ft. wood floor of 
the community room was formerly oiled, but no amount of mopping or 
even hand scrubbing made it look well. The floor was sanded down to 
bare wood, a filler applied, and then varnish. Finally it was 
waxed and polished with the FINNELL Machine, making it, 
to all appearances, a new floor. It is kept in excellent con- 
dition by polishing it once a week—one man takes about forty 
minutes to cover the 2,400 square feet—at a cost of about 
one-half cent per square-foot-year. This is a fair average 
cost for all floors waxed and polished with the FINNELL 
Machines. 














“We have found that maintaining floors by scrubbing ma- 
chines is less expensive than by other means. The FINNELL 
Machines are easily transported from one 
school to another, and they save janitors’ 
time,” concludes a report on this installa- 
tion. 


Eight models of the FINNELL Electric 
Floor Machine, permitting a right system for 
any school, be it large or small. 
Without cost to you or obliga- 
tion in any way we should ke 
glad to recommend the FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM which would be 
most profitable for you to use. 


Write us. Address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 810 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. (Factories Elk- 
hart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., and 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. District 
offices in principal cities of 
a .. Bs. Baa) 


NEISTEEL FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
It Polishes -- It Scrubs 
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Whether 
lron Picket or 


Chain Link Wire 
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* Stewosl 
, FENCE 


will give you quality which justifies your de- 
cided preference. Safety, protection—yes, it 
provides both in full measure. But what is 
more it has endurance, years of life and little 
or no upkeep. You ought to know about 
Stewart copper-steel and modern structural 
specifications. “Ask for a School Fence 
Catalog.” 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, Inc. 


505 STEWART BLOCK — CINCINNATI, O. 
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Let a Stewart quotation prove the value we offer 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 





Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 





Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 





Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 








NO COMPROMISE WITH SAFETY 


Where the lives of our growing boys and girls are concerned, 
there can never be any compromise with safety. Ambler Fire- 
proof Asbestos Schoolhouses are designed to supply this factor 
of Fire-Safety—usually found only in high-priced masonry con- 
struction—at but a fraction of masonry cost. 

















But in addition to that, they safeguard the health of our chil- 
dren by giving them a place to study in which can always be 
kept properly ventilated, or heated. In appearance they are 
exceptionally pleasing—in lasting qualities equal to the costliest 
buildings—and from an investment standpoint they give you 
the greatest dollar-value you could purchase anywhere. 


If you contemplate adding schoolroom facilities, send for our 
complete descriptive catalogue which will explain all about 
Ambler advantages. 


Write today for the complete catalogue of 
Ambler schools, churches and auditoriums. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF _. ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Report on the School Expenditures of 

Huntington, W. Va. 

A report of a survey of the school system of 
Huntington, with special reference to school costs, 
made by the U. S. Bureau of Education, with the 
approval of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction of West Virginia. In the survey, the com- 
mittee made a study of the costs of maintaining the 
schools, which was analyzed and compared with the 
cost of maintaining schools in other cities. The 
report contains very few recommendations, and a 
summary of the findings is noticeable by its absence. 


A Study of Teachers’ Salaries and Facts Bearing 
Upon an Increase in Salaries in Minneapolis 
Paper, 31 pages. Published by the Taxpayers 

Association, Minneapolis, Minn, The report covers 

1,616 Class I teachers, 662 Class II teachers, 79 

elementary principals, and 22 high-school principals 

in the Minneapolis schools. Class I teachers, or 67 


, per cent of the teaching staff, it was found, were 


receiving increases in excess of the cost-of-living 
changes. The other three classes, representing 33 
per cent of the staff, apparently deserved consider- 
ation so far as maximum salaries were concerned. 

The report included a study of the thirteen cities, 
including Minneapolis, for which cost-of-living 
changes have been kept in the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; a study of the maximum salary 
increase for Minneapolis teachers by groups from 
1917 through the first six months of 1927 as com- 
pared with the cost-of-living increase for the same 
period; a study of the Minneapolis cost of living 
from 1917 through the first six months of 1927 as 
compared with the minimum salary increases for 
the four groups of teachers; a study of the rela- 
tionship of salary increases in Minneapolis and the 
cost of living from 1900 including 1926; and a 
study of the increase in tax levy for teachers’ 
pension per teacher enrolled, as compared with the 
cost of living from 1917 to and including the first 
six months of 1927. 


A Personnel Study of Women Deans in Colleges 
and Universities 


Jane L. Jones. Cloth, 155 pages. Bureau- of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

A study of the duties, training, experience, and 
salaries of deans. 


Built FIRST for SAFETY! 


The Dayton Safety Ladder, designed for safety, and 
also for convenience, eliminates all danger of acci- 
dents. It will not tip, topple or slip, because it is 
solidly braced, perfectly balanced and extra strong! 
Its straight back permits close work against walls— 
is light in weight. Permits painters, clean- 
ers and repairmen to work with confidence 
and speed—effecting great savings in main- 
tenance costs. Sizes 3 to 16 feet. Reason- 


ably priced. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-10 for 
detailed information 


Library Facilities of Teacher-Training 

Institutions 

George Walter Rosenlof. Cloth, 160 pages. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

A study of the status of the libraries in 60 
teacher-training schools. Sets up valuable criteria 
for judging library service and suggests specific 
standards. 


A Report of the National Committee on Calendar 

Simplification for the United States 

Paper, 119 pages. Published by the committee at 
Washington, D. C. A report prepared and issued 
by Mr. George Eastman in the interest of calendar 
reform. The report is based upon the results of a 
survey which included an analysis of the defects 
of the present calendar, a study of the history and 
changes in the calendar, the experience of business 
and religious concerns with calendars, and the 
collection and examination of evidence of the sub- 
ject in the press, at meetings and other gatherings. 
The committee lists 1,433. organizations which 
definitely replied to the questionnaires on the sub- 
ject of calendar simplification. 


The Financial Situation in the Georgia School 

System 

Paper, 11 pages. Bulletin No. 3, March, 1929, 
issued by the state education department, Atlanta, 
Ga. The paper is an address of State Supt. M. L. 
Duggan before the superintendents’ and county 
meeting. It traces the early history of the state’s 
school system, describes the financial system in 
operation, points to the bad conditions under which 
the schools have been struggling, and offers recom- 
mendations for meeting the needs and for equalizing 
educational opportunity. 


A Six-Year Study of Selection, Persistence, 
and Achievement in High School and College. 
By F. P. O’Brien. Paper, 28 pages. Published by the 
Bureau of School Service and Research of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. The pamphlet gives 
the results of a study in the development of a co- 
operative program in mental testing covering both 
junior and senior high-school students. The study 
comprised three divisions, two of which pertained 
to the high-school and college record of students, 
and grew directly out of a previous testing project 
in Kansas high schools. The Terman test was given 
to more than fifteen thousand high-school students 


and the results were then made the subject of 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative 
Bullard-Davis., Inc., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast 
















Type “RB” 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother” 
to Type “‘A”’ shown 
at left. A general 
purpose, popular 
priced safety lad- 
der. Seven sizes. 











further study and analysis. The median mental-test 
scores in schools with fewer than 150 students 
averaged nine points per grade below the median 
scores in schools with more than 150 students. The 
median scores by grades in the smaller schools 
averaged fourteen points below the Terman scores. 

The composite tabulations showed that 45 per 
cent of the students who entered as freshmen did 
not graduate; and that more than 40 per cent of 
the nongraduates had mental-test scores above the 
average of their composite class group. The reasons 
why 2,473 students dropped out of high school were 
sought and reasons reported by the principal were 
analyzed. Economic need was almost negligible as a 
reason, while dissatisfaction with school and rest- 
lessness were apparent. 


The third part of the study pertained to the 
selection and progress of the graduates with ref- 
erence to college work. Of the 6,547 students who 
completed the high-school course, 39 per cent enter- 
ed college. There appeared to be a tendency for the 
high-school graduate in college to rank above the 
average of the total group of high-school graduates 
in the mental test; but 43 per cent of the gradu- 
ates who did not enter any college ranked above the 
average in mental ability. Only 45 per cent of the 
superior graduates (those above the average in the 
mental test) entered any college, while 30 per cent 
of those whose scores were below the average, enter- 
ed college. It was apparent that the number of stu- 
dents entering college might have been more than 
doubled, without reducing the quality of the selec- 
tion on the basis of mental ability. 

From the graduates of the two upper classes 
tested in high school, 722 entered nine collegiate 
institutions whose records were examined relative 
to the college success of the students. Forty-one per 
cent of the number who entered were graduated 
from college, 57 per cent withdrew, and 2 per 
cent are still pursuing their work. Of the number 
eliminated from college, 42 per cent were better 
than the average in the mental test, while 40 per 
cent of those who remained were not above the 
average in mental status. It was brought out that 
the upper 50 per cent of high-school graduates 
yielded college graduates in the ratio of one in four 
willing to prepare for rural administrative posi- 
tions. The dearth of high-salaried places in county 
superintendencies means that successful adminis- 
trative officers gravitate to the cities after serv- 
ing a probationary training period in rural posi- 
tions. 
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A Study of Failures in Sioux City 


The Administration Club of the city schools 
at Sioux City, Iowa, has issued a report on a 
useful study of failures in Sioux City, for the 
year 1928-29. The study was undertaken with 
these objectives in mind: first, to ascertain in 
what grades and subjects the most failures oc- 
curred in the schools; second, to find the reasons 
given by teachers for failure of their classes; and 
third, to provide the teachers with an incentive 
to study their failure problems. In addition to 
the frequency and causes of failures, a study of 
intelligence quotients of the failure pupil was 
made in order to compare the intelligence of the 
group with the intelligence of the whole group. 
Besides a study of failures, a short study was 
made to determine the suecess of pupils doubly 
promoted in the elementary schools, 

The study indicated that the greatest per- 
centage of failures was in the first grade. The 
explanation usually given for this condition is 
that children enter the first grade with a chrono- 
logical age of 6, but with mental ages ranging 
from below 4 to above 8 years. It is natural that 
pupils with low mental ages will mark time, but 
it seems desirable that pupils with higher mental 
ages should be allowed to advance more rapidly 
at this point. Such has been the common practice 
in Sioux City. In fact, 40 per cent of all the 
double promotions occurred at the end of the 
junior-first and senior-first grades. In five of the 
first six grades, more failures occur in the junior 
grades than in the senior grades. During the year 
1927-28, the failures were about the same in the 
junior and senior grades. The boys contributed 
61 failures out of every 100, while the girls con- 
tributed only 39. The total percentage of failures 
remained about the same as for last year. 

In the junior high schools, it was found that 
the percentage of failures dropped from 6.6 to 5.6 
per cent for the year. Mathematics led in the per- 
centage of failures. In the senior high schools, 
the percentage of failures was larger than in 
1927-28, but the part-credit subjects were not 
included in this year’s study, while in the 
previous report they had been counted. The total 
per cent of failures for the year was approxi- 
mately 6.9. Mathematics and commercial studies 
took the lead in the percentage of failures in the 
high schools. In both subjects, 10 per cent or 


more of the pupils failed. It was noted that boys 
in the senior high schools were twice as likely 
to fail as the girls. 

In studying the causes for failure, it was noted 
that fewer causes were given than in the year 
previous. The important causes listed by the 
teachers were inferiority complex, superior atti- 
tude, not responsible, timidity, emotional in- 
stability, indifference, lack of ambition, lack of 
concentration, lack of application, carelessness, 
and laziness. It is believed that more failures 
were due to low mentality than the teachers in- 
dicated. The lower the grade, the more im- 
portance it seems should be attached to low 
mentality as a cause for failure. It appeared 
from an independent check-up that especially 
in the elementary schools, low mentality played 
a more important part in the failures than was 
indieated by the teachers. It was estimated that 
in the elementary schools, more than half of the 
pupils who failed were below the group in mental 
ability. In the data, the teachers estimated that 
only 26.4 per cent of the failures were due to 
low mentality. 

A study of double promotions was made to 
determine if the city had any double promotions 
to compensate for the 5.9 per cent failures, and 
to determine the immediate success of the pupils 
doubly promoted, It was noted that there were 
74 double promotions, which was slightly less 
than 1 per cent of all the elementary pupils. It 
was gratifying to note that 72 per cent of the 
pupils doubly promoted were classified with the 
upper 25 per cent of the pupils of the new grade 
after skipping a grade. It was also found that 97 
per cent of those doubly promoted did work above 
the median pupil of the new grade. While this 
appears overwhelming evidence in favor of 
double promotions, it should be noted that there 
is no definite machinery or provision in the sys- 
tem for double promotions, and that this 1 per 
cent would possibly represent the highest peak 
and the most outstanding mentality. Since there 
are practically 6 per cent repeaters, it may be 
said that there are still 5 per cent on the upper 
end of the seale to consider. 

The study was conducted by a committee of 
eight, appointed by the club, working under the 
direction of the chairman, Mr. C. A. Bohner. 


Fire Hazards of Laboratory Tables 


The United States Bureau of Standards re- 
cently conducted some interesting tests to de- 
termine the fire hazard connected with the use 
of wooden laboratory tables. At the request of 
the board of education of the District of Colum- 
bia and of the local fire department, a number 
of fire hazard tests were carried on in the labor- 
atory of the Bureau of Standards: 

“In selecting laboratory equipment for the 
new McKinley Technical High School, the ques- 
tion of the fire hazard of wooden tables was 
brought up by the fire department and a com- 
plete table which had been in use for several 
years in one of the schools was submitted for 
test. A Bunsen burner was overturned on the 
top of the table and the flames were allowed to 
spread or burn themselves out without inter- 
ference. Five separate tests were made under 
conditions as nearly representative as possible 
of those that might occur in actual use. The 
entire table was consumed by the flames during 
the last test. Flame penetration tests were made 
on several small specimens of yellow pine and 
maple to determine the relative rate of burning 
of the two woods. 

“The fire hazard of wooden laboratory tables 
is dependent upon the design and the conditions 
of use. The least hazardous type of table would 
be one without reagent rack or drawers. In the 


tests made representative of this type, flames 
from the burner charred a hole in the top, but 
did not spread to any appreciable extent beyond 
the edge of the burner flames. When books and 
papers were placed on the top and the flames 
allowed to impinge against them, the spread of 
the fire was greater, and a considerable portion 
of the corner of the table was burned. Several 
embers of a size suflicient to ignite a combustible 
floor dropped from the table. 

“The most hazardous type of table would be 
one with a reagent rack and a stack of drawers 
underneath. While tests representative of the 
one with a reagent rack were not made, one was 
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MISTAKES AND SUCCESS 

The man who is afraid to make mistakes, 
who is overcautious about doing things be- 
cause he fears failure in some of them, will 
never get far! If, out of a hundred chances 
to exercise his judgment, a man decides right 
75 per cent of the time, he is running at a 
profit. Then, if he doesn’t fritter away his 
time and energy in trying to cover up the 
occasions on which he was wrong, probably 
he will be able to decide right 85 per cent of 


the time. That will make him a tremendous 
success!” 


—Samuel W. Reyburn 
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WILL FRENCH, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Will French, for the past four years principal 
of Lincoln High School at Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
been elected associate superintendent in charge of 


curriculum construction at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mr. 
French is a graduate of the University of Kansas, 
with a master’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia. He is secretary of the unit courses and 
curricula commission of the North Central Asso- 
ciation and chairman of that Association’s com- 
mittee on professional training of secondary school 
teachers. 


made in which the burner flame was directed 
downward on the table top directly above a stack 
of drawers. After the tlames had burned through 
the top, the light wood of the drawers ignited 
and the flames continued to spread until the en- 
tire table was completely consumed. 

“The flame-penetration tests indicated that 
pine table tops did not constitute a greater 
hazard than maple table tops. 

“The tests showed that wooden laboratory 
tables without drawers underneath, or reagent 
rack, books, or other combustible materials on 
top, do not present a serious fire hazard, partic- 
ularly where placed on incombustible floors.” 


2 Sea 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By A. C. Monahan, formerly U. S. Bureau 
of Education 


Assistant United States Commisioner of 
Education 

Miss Bess M. Goodykoontz, of Towa, assumed 
her duties as Assistant U. S. Commisioner of 
Education during the past month. The exact du- 
ties to be assumed by her in the Bureau has not 
yet been determined, but among other activities 
will include many of the details of the manage- 
ment of the office, relieving the commissioner of 
many things that can be well handled by an 
assistant. 

The new official of the Bureau comes to Wash- 
ington from the University of Pittsburgh, where 
for the past four years she has filled the position 
of Assistant Professor of Elementary Edueation. 
She is a graduate of the University of Iowa in 
1920, and has an A. M. degree from the same 
institution received in 1922. For several years 
she was connected with the University of Iowa 
as part-time assistant to the dean of women and 
as an instructor and principal of the University 
Elementary School. For One year she was assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. Miss Goodykoontz is one of the co- 
authors of the manual of directions for the 
Learn to Study Readers prepared by Professor 
Ernest Horn of the University of Iowa. Her sa- 
lary in the new position will be $6,500 a year. 

New Building for The National Education 

Association Headquarters 

The new building to be erected by the Na- 
tional Education Association as an addition to 
its present permanent headquarters, will have a 


frontage of 88 feet, and will be 72 feet deep. 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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Een oat arid naan ae 
me a ey ee 


AND CLEAN 


with Clow Madden Wallomatics . . . 
and Clow Patented Ventilators 


Above is shown the applica- 
tion of the Clow Patented 
Closet Stall Ventilator. 
Through it, odors are drawn 
from the toilet room into 
the utility corridor— and 
carried off, at the outlet. It 
is so constructed that paper 
cannot be stuffed in to stop 
its action. 


Automatically,closet rooms 
are fresh and clean. 


And, independently of for- 
getful minds—Clow Mad- 
den Wallomatics send a 
powerful stream of water, 
cleansing the entire bowl 
after every use. There’s 
nothing to touch. Nothing 
to remember. It’s auto- 
matic. 





RECORD NO. 107 
26 years ago, 15 Clow Madden Automatics 
were installed at the May Street School, 


CMa rls eel 4 ee ee 
not one cent has been spent for repairs. 
No record was kept for previous years. 





With Clow Madden Auto- 


matics, sanitation is assur- 


ed for a quarter century 
and more—as installation 
records show. 


For the Clow Madden Valve 
has only two moving parts 
—has no minute by-passes 
to cause trouble. Tests 
prove it uses less than half 
the usual amount of water, 
for a surer flush. 

With Clow Patented Venti- 
lators and Clow Madden 
Wallomatics, odor-free air 
and taint-free closets are 
automatically assured for 
the life of the building. 


(Center Illustration) 
Showing how closed top tanks are concealed 
in utility corridor behind back wall. Clow 
Wallomatics are built free of the floor for 
cleaner toilet rooms. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 201-299 NORTH TALMAN AVE., CHICAGO 


CLOW MADDEN AUTOMATIC 


Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 
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74 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
ARE BEHIND CRANE VALVES AND FITTINGS 


FOR BUILDINGS 
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MANUFACTURING PRECISION 
MAKES THEM EASY AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR YOU TO INSTALL 














(Continued from Page 126) 


The addition, which will be to the rear of the 
structure now facing Sixteenth Street, will be 
seven stories high. It is estimated that the 
building will cost approximately $400,000. 

The basement will include the heating plant, 
the multigraph section, and the shipping and 
mailing rooms. On the first floor there will be 
an assembly room, and two large conference 
rooms, in addition to the offices of the secretary 
and the business division. 

The division of records and membership, the 
accounts divisions, and the legislative division 
will have offices on the second floor. On the third 
floor will be the division of publications, the di- 
vision of classroom service, and the offices for 
the Department of Superintendence, Elementa- 
ry Principals, and Secondary Principals. The 
entire fourth floor will be devoted to the re- 
search division and the association library, 
which is maintained by that division. 

The fifth floor will house the International 
Kindergarten Union and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The typing section of 
the association’s business division will occupy 
rooms on the sixth floor. The seventh floor will 
be rented to other educational noncommercial 
organizations. Work will begin this fall. The 
architect is Frank Irving Cooper, of Boston. 

The enlarged plant has been made necessary 
by the tremendous growth of the Association’s 
membership and the scope of activity since 1917, 
when the headquarters were first established in 
Washington. At that time there were less than 
8,000 members, and today the membership num- 
bers more than 201,000. The headquarters staff, 
which had only three members in 1917, now in- 
cludes approximately 120 workers. 

The headquarters of the National Education 
Association was for many years at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. It was moved to Washington in 1917, 
and was located in a rented house on Thomas 
Circle at the junction of Massachusetts Avenue 
and M Street, N. W. This building provided six 
rooms for offices which was sufficient, as the total 
number of employees was small. With the drive 


for membership beginning in 1919, additional 
rooms were essential, and the officers of the asso- 
ciation looked for larger and more suitable quar- 
ters. The result was the purchase of the build- 
ing now used as headquarters, dwelling house, 
with 20 rooms on four floors. The price paid was 
$98,000. In 1924 the Association purchased two 
dwellings on M Street adjoining its present 
building and cut entrances through so that these 
buildings were used as a unit. These later addi- 
tions will be torn down and replaced by the new 
seven-story structure illustrated on page 130. 


Former Commissioner of Education Returns to 
Washington 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education from 1911 to 1921, who re- 
cently resigned his position as superintendent 
of schools at Tulsa, Oklahoma, has returned to 
Washington and occupies the house owned by 
him and in which he resided when commissioner 
of education. He will devote his time to com- 
pleting a series of textbooks on which he has 
done much work, and to lecturing on education- 
al matters. 


Fire Marshal’s Ruling Against Wood Laboratory 
Table Tops Obsolete 

Over a year ago the fire marshal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ordered the school board to 
replace all wood tops on laboratory tables on 
which Bunsen burners were used with fireproof 
material, claiming that the wood tops consti- 
tuted a fire hazard. This ruling is no longer 
effective and, in fact, was never obeyed by the 
board. When the order was received the board 
protested against it as unnecessary, claiming that 
in carrying it out a large amount of money would 
be required. The board asked the fire marshal to 
have the U. S. Bureau of Standards make tests 
on wood laboratory tops and determine if their 
use constituted a fire risk. This the fire marshal 
did and the Bureau made the tests. The results 
of these tests show that the danger of fire re- 
sulting from the use of well-built wood tops due 
to the fact that Bunsen burners are used on 
them, is negligible. 


The school board gave the Bureau a labora- 
tory table which had been in use for fifteen 
years in the biology laboratory of one of the 
high schools of the district. It was a factory- 
built table, with a top of built-up hard birch 
strips, tongued and glued. The top was 15 in. 
thick. It had the standard black acid-resisting 
finish used by laboratory-furniture manufac- 
turers. The rest of the table was of oak. 

At the Bureau of Standards, a Bunsen burner 
giving a 10-in. flame was turned on its side 
in the position it would be if accidently knocked 
over by a student. The wood began to char in 
about two minutes. It took one hour and twenty 
nine minutes to char through the top. At the 
end of two hours and 30 minutes the charring 
had practically stopped. The hole burned out 
was 10 inches long, 34% inches wide at the top, 
and about half that width on the under side of 
the top. The burner was left lighted in that posi- 
tion for practically nineteen hours and no furth- 
er charring took place. The Bureau’s conclusions 
are “a burner tipped over on the table top is 
not a serious hazard and is not likely to cause 
destruction of the whole table. The burning 
would not spread to other tables spaced a few 
feet away from the one burning.” 


New School Policies in the District of Columbia 
School System 

Several new policies adopted by the school 
board of the District of Columbia became effec- 
tive with the opening of the schools for the 
present school year. Among these is a uniform 
system of grading for all schools. Now all pupils 
are rated on their reports with the letters A, B, 
C, D, and F. A is for “superior,” B for “above 
average,” C for “average,” D for “below aver- 
age,” and F for “failure.” 

Senior high schools will be in session this year 
from 9 a.m. until 3 p.m., thus increasing the 
length of the school day by a half hour. It has 
been added on the recommendation of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Dr. Frank Ballou, and 
the recommendations of the principals of the 
schools. The high-school teachers themselves 


(Concluded on Page 130) 
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More Than Mechanical Equipment 


A satisfactory installation of heating and ventilating equipment requires 
more than a series of mechanical units. It requires engineering skill 
and service. These intangible factors are just as important as silent 
operation, an efficient radiator, up-to-date methods of tempera- 

a ture control, and other features which are embodied in the 





a modern PEERVENT Unit. This Company offers the service 
: and skill of the Pioneers in unit heating and ventilation. 
. | Peerless Units installed eighteen years ago are still giv- 

: ing satisfactory service, and the improved PEER- 

1g | VENT Unit of today is backed by forty years of 

F specialized experience in heating and ventilat- 

: ing. For catalog, please address Peerless Unit 

ad Ventilation Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

“ Sales and service representation in all 


principal cities from coast to coast. 
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This fine High School at Ritzville, Wash., 


is being comfortably and economically heated 
with a Dunham Differential System 


Architect: G. M. Rasque, Spokane 


Heating Contractor: Arnold-Evans, Spokane 


When the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System was installed in the Ritzville, Wash., High 
School in 1927, comfort and economy were assured for this fine building throughout the useful life of 
the structure. For warmth and fuel-saving go hand in hand wherever the Dunham Dif- 


ferential System is introduced into a building, whether new or old. 


... In mild 


weather “cool” steam prevents overheating this Ritzville High School, and in 
cold weather “hot” steam keeps teachers and students comfortable. And 

fuel costs are less than they would be with the ordinary vacuum 

return line steam system. The total radiation in this building 


is 4633 sq. ft. . 


. . In school buildings in all sections of the 


country Dunham Differential Heating is making 


new records and winning new friends. 


The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System and indi- 
vidual parts of the apparatus used in that system are fully 


protected by United States Patents Nos. 1,644,114 and 
1,706,401, and Canadian Patents Nos. 282,193, 
282,194, and 282,195. Additional patents in the 
United States, Canada and foreign countries 

are now pending. 


C. A. DUNHAM Co. 


DUNHAM BUILDING, 
450 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 


Over eighty sales offices in the United 
States, Canada and the United Kingdotn 
bring Dunham Heating Service as close 
to you as your telephone. Consult your 
telephone directory for the address of our 
office in your city. An engineer will coun- 
sel with you on any project. 


(Concluded from Page 128) 
made no protest and are apparently satisfied with 
the lengthened day, but the Teachers’ Union did 
make protest. However, the protest proved of 
little weight. 
Ideal Classroom Outlined by the Public Health 
Service 

As a result of several years’ study of the 
health of school children and the effect of the 
classroom on their health, the U. S. Publie 
Health Service has outlined the specifications 
of an ideal classroom for the elementary school. 
In the main, the specifications are those advo- 
cated for the past generation by school authori- 
ties and followed where modern buildings have 
been erected. It is recognized by all schoolmen 
in a position to know, that many buildings are 
being erected even today that in many ways do 
not meet the recognized requirements. Where 
this occurs, it is usually in school districts where 
the erection of school buildings is under the di- 
rect supervision of the board, or an architect 
who is unfamiliar with schoolhouse require- 
ments. It does not occur in well-organized and 
managed school systems. 

The sizes of the classroom, according to this 
report, should be for a class of 30 children, 32 
feet in length and not over 23 feet in width. 
More width, it states, is undesirable, because the 
row of seats farthest from the windows will not 
receive proper light. The ceiling should be 12 
feet high and the windows should reach as near 
the ceiling as possible. The windows should all 
be on one side of the room and the total window 
space should be 20 per cent of the floor space. 

The classroom furniture according to the re- 
port.should be of the movable type, as that per- 
mits thorough cleaning of the room. It should 
be of the adjustable type if possible. Where lack 
of funds makes it necessary to install cheaper 
furniture, three sizes should be selected so that 
each child will have suitable postural facilities 
while studying. 

The necessity for good ventilation is pointed 
out in the report. The system advocated under 
ordinary conditions is window ventilation, with 
mechanical installation to remove the bad air 


from the room. Schoolmen will disagree with a 
statement in the report, to the effect that the 
opening for the removal of the bad air should 
be on, or near, the ceiling. The accepted location 
for the exhaust opening is near the floor, as it 
is on the floor that the carbon dioxide from the 
lungs collects, and it is from the floor that it 
must be removed. Also, if fresh air is admitted 
at the windows coming in over the window-ven- 
tilation boards as advoeated, it rises to the eeil- 
ing as it is warmed by the steam radiators under 


Look for the name 
DUNHAM. 


This nameplate identifies a 
genuine Dunham Ther- 
mostatic Radiator Trap. 





the windows. If the exhausts are near the ceil- 
ing it will be drawn from the room, without 
descending near enough to the children to be of 
any use to them. 


Building and Plumbing Codes in the United 
States 
The United States Bureau of Standards has 
distributed to school officials and to other public 
officials in charge of building operations of pub- 
lic buildings, information relative to building 
codes and plumbing codes in the United States. 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Reading, Pa., Senior High School, 
built at a cost of over $2,500,000, con- 
taining over 100 classrooms 
together with gymnasium and 
swimming pool, is com- 
pletely equipped 
with 151 Uni- 

versal Units. 


LARGE 
and the Small 
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The Fellowship Farm Schools, Stelton, N. J., containing only two rooms, 
built ata cost of $20,000, is heated and ventilated by two Universal Units. 
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Universal Heating and Ventilating Units ARE Universal 


Hour after hour, day in and day out, 
through the months and years, Uni- 
versal Heating and Ventilating Units 
have been performing their duty— 
as thoroughly and efficiently in the 
smallest as well as the largest schools 
in the United States and Canada. 


Universal Units are UNIVERSALLY 
adaptable to any size school. 
They work as well in the two-room 
school house that utilizes only two 
units or in the two and one-half mil- 
lion dollar school with its classrooms 
that number 100. 


Whether you are considering an in- 
stallation in a new structure or your 





(925) 


A merican Rlower 


ee meas. HEATING, AIR +e DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 





ANUFACTUR ERS OF ALL TYPES OF Ai Se vw ancunc eau: PMENT SINCE 1661 


present building, you will find Uni- 
versal Units absolutely dependable— 
simple in design, highly efficient and 
quiet in operation. They deliver a 
constant supply of fresh, heated air— 
eliminating all danger of drafts. 


Call or write for complete information. 
There isan American Blower Branch 
Office near you. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 









A free booklet of 112 pages 
showing installations of Uni- 
versal Units in all parts of 
the country will be sent you 
promptly upon request. 
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There’s no “squirting’’ with 


CENTURY FOUNTAINS 


-, | 








rotect them 
from unsanitary 
towels b 





Moh Nits Sal 2 AT 


The new CENTURY Bubbler Head... which 
AUTOMATICALLY controls the height of the stream 
. . . is positive prevention against “‘water fights’’ at the 
school drinking fountain, and controls the volume of 
water used WITHOUT WATER WASTE. It ma- 
terially lowers drinking water costs. 

CENTURY Fountains are especially sanitary, too, because the 


water stream is formed at just the right height, preventing the 
lips from touching the bubbler. 


Every school management should have the CENTURY 
illustrated catalog. A copy will be sent on request. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
102 N. Illinois St. Belleville, Illinois 





































SANITARY 


DUCATION and health. The two things you Cd 


want the children in your schools to have. 
Here’s one way to eliminate danger of sickness DL Le 
and disease. Give them fresh paper towels. The 
kind proved sanitary and healthful—efficient and 
economical. 








School Boards are changing to A. P. W. Fibertex 
Victor towels. Because records show that Fibertex 
leaves money on the budget for other things. 
















SAVING 
WATER 


As nowhere else, the greatest wa- 
ter waste, and excess water flow, 
is in the showers of school build- 
ings. This can be avoided when 
you install 


This specially constructed Shower 
Head is radially drilled to issue 
the smallest amount of water but 
with a sufficiently large spread: 
the illustration shows this partic- 
ular Niedecken feature. 


EASY CLEAN 
FEATURE 


For cleaning, the face 
of the Niedecken Shower 
Head is removed and re- 
placed very easily and 
securely. The illustration 
shows the patented 
Niedecken lug and notch 
feature which guides and 
facilitates the reassem- 
bling. 


First, Fibertex costs less than any other towel. 
That's an item you can see before school opens. 
Then, Fibertex is not wasteful. Even in the hands 
of children. Big. Soft. Absorbent. Yet tough. 
One towel’s enough for any pair of hands. And 
you don’t find torn pieces clogging up the plumb- 
ing. The year’s report will show money saved 
on both ends. 





























Let us help solve your towel problem. Mail the 
coupon below today. 


















ew 
Fibertex 


Victor 
TOWELS 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, Albany, New York 


Please send estimate on number of boxes and price of A. P.W. Fibertex Victor towels 
SE Wxacndchndinbecstue Sehoeks) of _...........-.....- students (each) 
a ig a ae I Sed h a accel es days per week, 




















) LOOSENING SCREWS 
WITH NAIL OR WIRE 





eee Write now for bulletin— 
Niedecken Showers, 
Shower Stalls and Mixers. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS 
MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 































SCREWS 
ee are cleat eh der a ates eae ee nd hr tarred ater Se LOCKED 
CAN NOT 
BE LOST 
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THERE Is A DIFFERENCE IN 


HE difference lies in the 
simplicity and correctness 


of design; the substantial 
strength, adequate thickness and 
rigid installation throughout. 
The partitions illustrated are 
Sanymetal Flush Type —a par- 
ticularly fine installation at Bas- 
sick Junior High School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. These Sanymetal 
Flush Partitions are of ample 
thickness and lined with high- 
quality asbestos insulation. Sub- 
stantial to withstand the abuse 
of young Americans. Beautifully 
finished, easily kept clean and 
sanitary. 


Sanymetal engineers will 
gladly consult with your 
school board without ob- 
ligating you in the least. 


The Sanymetal Products Co., 
1703 Urbana Rd., 
Cleveland, O. 
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TOILET AND SHOWER 








TOILET DARTITIONS 


DARTITIONS 





SCHOOL PUBLICITY FROM THE EDITOR’S 
VIEWPOINT 
(Concluded from Page 48) 
News Value of the School 

One of the most hopeful indications of the en- 
tire study was the decisive manner in which 
many editors expressed themselves as desiring 
school information, both for its value as news 
and for the opportunity afforded therein to sell 
the school to the public. Two city dailies re- 
sponded in thiswise: 

“School news is vital news. Scholarship should be 
played up more than athletic prowess. Too much 
attention paid to the spectacular in school affairs. 
Much space should be open to constructive news.” 

“I think all newspapers are more than willing to 
be of assistance to the schools. No paper should so 
tie up that it will not be free to discuss school 
problems without fear or favor.” 

A few quotations from weekly editors may 
further emphasize the fact that school news is 
not only desirable, but essential, if the public is 
to understand and support the school, its own 
institution, when such understanding and sup- 
port are needed. 

“There are few public schools but that suffer from 
want of adequate publicity.” 

“. . . Everybody is interested in reading about 
the schools. . . . To condense the news into news 
form is a knack that is not always found in stu- 
dents and faculty... .” 

“. .. Prepare all copy so that older people of 
the district will read it. ... He (the superinten- 
dent) should have something in every issue of the 
paper throughout the school year.” 

From a community of about 2,000 population 
comes this: 

“We print rural-school notes quite regularly from 
a dozen or more rural schools, written by pupils in 
collaboration with teachers, and find it interests 
the people.” 

An editor who was an educator before he en- 
tered journalism, includes in his discussion of 
policy this pertinent remark: 

’ . Rumors and wrong impressions are largely 
the cause of many of the school’s perplexing prob- 
lems.” In this connection he says: “The newspaper 
can be used as a great aid in stimulating interest 


in schoolwork, but many schoolmen almost disregard 
it. Some seem to think that the editor might take 
offense, if he suggested anything that might be 
boosted. . . . We consider that a signed article by 
the superintendent giving the facts as he sees them 
would do a good deal toward dispelling many of 
the ideas prevalent among the people concerning 
school conditions. . . .” 

As a final comment along this line the follow- 
ing is fitting: 

“. . . The value of news items about school and 
its activity lies in that it creates interest in the 
school among people who pay the school taxes, yet 
have no direct interest in the school, and whose 
voice at elections can raise or lower the tax levy. 
The only way to appeal to this class of people, is 
to arouse a pride in its accomplishments and place 
it among institutions which attract favorable atten- 


tion to the community in which they are locat- 
hess” 


A Few General Inferences 

From the comments and suggestions, a few 
general inferences may be drawn. 

1. There is great need for frank and cordial 
relations between the newspaper and the puplic 
school. 

2. The success of the school and its program 
depends upon the public which is reached 
through the local newspaper. 

3. School news is more effective when written 
in concise news style. Unsupervised students 
often produce copy unsuited to the best interests 
of the school. Schoolmen themselves are fre- 
quently too academic-minded to see real news 
values, or to write news in attractive form. 

4. The patrons of the paper are genuinely in- 
terested in school news, and editors are anxious 
to secure it. 

5. There is a growing tendency among the 
best papers to get away from the school notes 
method of presenting school information, and let 
it have the run of the paper, even featuring it. 

6. School superintendents and other officials 
seem only occasionally aware of the power of 
the local press in molding public opinion, and 
the receptivity of the editor toward information 





which will clarify school policy or practice in the 
eyes of the community. 


A PREPARATION-DEVELOPMENT-MERIT 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
(Concluded from Page 58) 


school nurse. The school nurse files a report on 
each case observed. 

c) A teacher must notify the superintendent’s 
office and her principal on the morning of the 
first day of absence, and must keep the superin- 
tendent informed of her correct address. 

d) A school nurse will call daily on any 
teacher absent because of illness, if the teacher 
is living within a reasonable distance. A teacher 
absent from residence at any time during the 
day to visit a physician must notify the superin- 
tendent’s office or the nurse of the hour of 
absence in order that the teacher may be at 
home when the nurse calls. 

e) A teacher detained by illness at home 
beyond a reasonable distance from the city must 
be considered a special case and allowance will 
depend upon the circumstances. 

f) A maximum cumulative allowance of thirty 
days as additional credit, in the case of extended 
illness beyond ten days in any one year, may be 
allowed to those who have not utilized the gen- 
eral allowance of ten days in previous years. 

9) No allowance for illness is obligatory on 
the part of the board and an allowance may be 
denied for any or no cause whatsoever. 

B. A maximum of five days’ absence without 
loss of pay may be allowed for the death of an 
immediate relative (father, mother, brother, 
sister, husband, wife, son, daughter) if written 
explanation of such absence accompanies the first 
payroll after the return of the teacher. 

14. A teacher who completes three, four, or 
five full years of work by attendance at summer 
school, or by extension prior to the opening of 
the school year shall have her salary adjusted to 
place her in the proper schedule. No such adjust- 
ment shall promote from one group to another. 
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Almost a Half Century of Experience 


Stands Behind ‘MONG ( School Service 





Consider that N. O. Nelson was the Pioneer 
Manufacturer 
Schools, and that “MOnC()” has stood for the 
finest in school plumbing equipment for almost 
half a century. Consider also that many of the 
original “)QNC()” school installations have 
stood the test of more than 45 years of continu- 
ous, trouble-free service and are still perform- 


of Plumbing Fixtures 


ing satisfactorily. 


2384 N 


Porcelain enamel iron roll rim drinking foun- 


tain. Vitreous china bubbler with concealed 
pressure regulator controlled by china index 
push button valve. Nickel plated brass trim- 
mings. 


Whatever your plumbing problems may be— 
feel free to call on “uNC()” engineers for the 
expert advice which they offer without placing 


you under the slightest obligation. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturer of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


se 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





for 


No one factor has contributed so much to the 
safety and health of school children as plumb- 
ing fixtures which are thoroughly reliable and 


scientifically designed from the standpoint of 
sanitation. 





4419 N 


Wall fountain of vitreous china with integral 
trap housing; furnished with 2-stream mound 
building projecter and automatic stream con- 
trol. All exposed brass trimmings heavily nickel 
plated. 


SS 





15. Contracts will be offered to teachers March 
15, and returnable April 1. 

16. The board of education reserved the right 
to amend or change the above schedule and 
conditions at any time not covered by the in- 
dividual teachers’ existing annual contract. 
THE NORTHSIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Concluded from Page 50) 
balusters; the gymnasium has salt-glazed_ brick 
wainscoting, with light-colored pressed brick 
above; the classrooms have rift-pine floors and 
the woodwork is in red oak; the auditorium has 
Celotex acoustical treatment. 

The construction of the building is wall bear- 
ing for the classrooms and corridor portions, and 
steel columns and trusses for the auditorium. 
The floor slabs are ribbed tile and concrete for 
the classrooms and auditorium, and solid slabs 
for the corridors. 

The building contains classrooms of the Rich- 
mond standard size, 23 by 28 ft. The glass area 
cent of the floor 
area and the top of the windows is 13 ft. above 
the floor, insuring adequate light at the farthest 
side of the room. Each classroom has a wardrobe 
of the ventilated type, with slate blackboards of 
graduated height for the different sizes of pupils, 
cork mounting board, and teacher’s closet. 

Folding doors, 28 by 70 ft., have been provided 
between the auditorium room and the stage, 
permitting the use of the stage as spectators’ 
space when the gymnasium is being used. Locker 
rooms for boys and girls are located below the 
gymnasium. 


in each classroom is 22 per 


A large cafeteria has been provided below the 
auditorium, which affords seating space for 
nearly one half of the present building capacity. 
The lunchroom is capable of serving the entire 
pbuilding in two one-hour shifts, during a recess 
period of one hour. At the rear of the cafeteria 
there is a large covered shelter for bicycles and 
for play space during inclement weather. 


The building is heated by-a combination warm- 
air and vapor system, with automatie temper- 
ature control. It is provided with a complete 
vacuum cleaner system, equipped with electric 
outlets for vacuum cleaning and for serubbing 
machines. A complete program-clock system has 
heen installed for regulating the movement of 
classes, 

The building was erected at a total cost of 
$455,474, exclusive of the site, landscaping work, 
and architects’ fees. On a 1,731,000 
cubie feet of floor space, the building cost 26.1 
cents per cubic foot. 


basis of 


The building was erected from plans prepared 
by Mr. Charles M. Robinson, architect of the 
Richmond board of education. 


ANNOUNCES DATES FOR SUMMER MEET- 
ING OF THE N. E. A. 


The next annual summer meeting of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association will be held June 
28 to July 4, 1930, at Columbus, Ohio. 

The committee on arrangements has reported 
that excellent hotels and meeting places are 
available. The general sessions, meetings, regis- 
tration, and exhibits, will be located in the 
Columbus Auditorium, This is a new building, 
loeated only three blocks from the two largest 
hotels, and offers convenient and exceptionally 
well-arranged space for meetings and exhibits. 


Knoxville, Tenn. The schools opened with an 
enrollment of nearly 22,000 pupils. Last year there 
were 21,000 children enrolled. Two new schools have 
been added to the school plant. 





AUDITORIUM FROM GYMNASIUM WITH STAGE DOORS OPEN, NORTHSIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect, Richmond, Virginia 
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i RE Se oS HUCKEME Rleatovent gs am 


GI PUR LD aT PUA 


BUCKEYE HEATOVENTS 


Two more fine new schools 
equipped with Buckeye 


Malden High School 
Malden, Mass. 


Architect: 
Desmond and Lord 


Boston, Mass. 


Heating Contractor: 
V. J. Kenneally & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Heatovent Units aia 





Write for 
Illustrated 
Catalog 
Descriptive 
of 
Buckeye 
Heatovents 


The Bay State was ever a leader in Education and Educational Facilities. 
Fresh, comfortably warmed air facilitates Education by contributing to mental 
alertness. Buckeye Heatovents were chosen to supply and control the fresh, 


warmed air for these schools. 





AS et l if Ke > 
a4 “> 
Vite: 


THE BUCKEME MMO EER COMPANY 





Main Office and Factory 


, aS ¥ Al Ngati 
we Ne 


$$$ Sales Service Offices 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW Y ORK CITY 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEWARK 
BOSTON DALLAS HEMPSTEAD, L. I. MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS 














PORTLAND, ORE. SY 
SALT LAKE CITY T' 
SAN FRANCISCO YOUNGSTOWN 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


—_—_—\+#* 
CANADIAN 
OFFICES 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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The ONLY Springs are in the Hinge 


where they belong 


e JEWEL FLUSH VALVE 


HAS SEVERAL PATENTED FEATURES OF CONSTRUC- 
TION which account for its superior ruggedness and stamina. 
Chief among these are the absence of all interior springs and the 
elimination of all treacherous needle valves. By thus doing away 
with the two sources of trouble which necessitate fully seventy-five 
per cent of all routine maintenance and repair work as well, the 
famous Jewel Flush Valve not only insures trouble-free service but 
reduces expense to an unbelievably low figure. 





The logical place for operating springs 
is the seat hinge and that is where you 
will find them in the BOWLUS-JEWEL. 
All valve mechanism is positively oper- 
ated through a single sturdy, rust-proof 
rod actuated by the seat itself. No chance 
for failure. 


The simplicity of BOWLUS-JEWEL de- 
sign accounts for the many installations 
that have stood the abuse of daily school 
use for more than a quarter century. It 
accounts also for the extremely low main- 
tenance cost of these installations. 


In addition, the Jewel Flush Valve bears the highest endorsement 
of leading health authorities. Its principle of thoroughly cleansing 
and scouring the bowl by means of a forced flush under air pressure 
is recognized as far superior to any other system yet devised. 


Send for descriptive literature and 


lists of enthusiastic users. 


@he BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Springfield - Ohio 
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THE DUTIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS—VII 
(Concluded from Page 34) 

school principals are more widely active than 
the general or high-school principals. It is 1n- 
teresting to note the order of preference in the 
devices adopted by the superintendents to bring 
about curriculum revision. Eighty-four per cent 
of the superinfendents examined outside courses 
of study ; 42 per cent modified the curriculum to 
fit the teaching staff; 33 per cent made supple- 
mentary course outlines; 32 per cent organized 
teachers for curriculum revision; 26 per cent 
met with committees in curriculum revision; 24 
per cent each constructed subject-grade stand- 
ards and sets of achievement standards; 19 per 
cent organized tryouts of new courses; and 15 
per cent secured outside help. 

With the exception of the first duty, Read 
literature on curriculum construction, all of the 
duties were performed on an annual or semi- 
annual basis. By reference to the final column in 
Table XX XV, it may be seen that in the opin- 





TABLE XXXV. 


ion of the 50 judges, practically all of the duties 
which pertain to curriculum building are of ma- 
jor administrative importance. Only 4 out of the 
entire list of 21 were rated as low as average im- 
portance. Judging from the entire set of facts 
revealed in Table XX XV, it would appear that 
something over three fourths of the superintend- 
ents have become interested in curriculum re- 
vision; approximately one half have made defi- 
nite revisions; about one third are depending 
upon principals and teachers for assistance; and 
something less than a fifth are depending upon 
organized tryouts or outside help. Taken to- 
gether with the data revealed in the preceding 
tables, it is evident that the curriculum has be- 
come a center of important administrative 
activity. 


PEN PORTRAITS OF FOURTEEN 
SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


(Continued from Page 36) 


controls them. I have never heard Mrs. ————’s 
voice raised in anger, neither have I seen her out 





ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO CURRICULUM BUILDING 


(Arrangement and symbols as in Table XXXII.) 


DUTY 


Read literature on curriculum construction.............0008 
. Study local curriculum for defects............. 
Examine outside courses of study 

Explain curriculum to principals and teachers 
Construct Course Of StUAY...............ccccccceersscccecscesecessececes 
Modify curriculum to fit teaching staff..........cceseeeeees 
Prepare list of curriculum-construction principles...... 
Get course of study approved...... seseesssuseessessceaseeneeasensecnes 
Make supplementary Course OUTIINES..........:::cceeeeeeeeees 
0. Organize teachers for curriculum revision................++ 
. Meet with committee on curriculum revision................ 


— 





~ 





CBWAID Moot 


2. Make plans for continuous curriculum construction.... 
8. Construct list of subject or grade attainments............ 
4. Construct set of achievement standards ceuavvaxaxaverpavaiwites 
5. Review and integrate curriculum revision results...... 
6. Arrange printing of course Of StUAY..........ceeeeees 
7. Correct proof of course of study....... 
8. Edit writing of course of study...... 
9. Organize tryouts of new courses 
0 
1 


Joh fh fh eh fh dh fh fl fh fe 






s 
~ 


. Secure outside help in curriculum revis 
. Assist in new county or state course of study 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 





Median Median 
Frequency Value 


Percentage of 
Administrators Performing 
en. H. S. E. § 


Supt Prin Prin Prin. Supt. 
85 78 78 63 m 1% 
85 72 78 46 y? 1* 
84 73 75 49 y? 7° 
73 48 57 34 y 1* 
48 31 46 82 y 1% 
42 36 31 15 y 1 
36 26 36 24 y 7” 
34 34 36 7 y 1% 
33 17 26 22 y 1% 
32 12 31 22 y 1% 
26 12 30 29 y? 7° 
25 9 19 12 y a” 
24 12 14 15 y 2 
24 8 14 17 y 1° 
22 12 17 10 y i 
20 6 17 7 y 2 
20 8 15 12 y 2 
19 12 15 7 y 1* 
19 9 19 12 y a7 
15 14 21 10 y 1* 
8 9 8 5 y 2 
37 26 33 21 


of temper. There is no discipline problem in that 
room. Mrs. believes not only in being on 
time, but in being well ahead of time. She is 
neat and accurate with reports, and may be abso- 
lutely depended upon to do well the duties dele- 
gated to her. She does not wait to be told to do 
things, but goes ahead and avails herself of every 
opportunity for improvement.” 

Note by district superintendent. A shy, reticent 
girl who needs to be studied to be appreciated. She 
is equally competent in music, art, and academic 
work, a rare combination. She carries on a well- 
balanced activity program and makes it function 
to useful ends. I rate her superior. 


13. “Miss — , ‘the best of ’em all,’ is so 
fine in every possible way that I cannot find 
words to praise her sufficiently. Her influence 
on her own pupils, and, in fact, the entire 
school, is marvelous.” 


Note by district superintendent. A very real 
person who has mastered the rare art of teaching 
pupils how to live rather than teaching books. Her 
work is carefully planned in conference with her 
pupils who regard life in her room as a community 
project for the common welfare of all parties con- 
cerned. Her teaching technique is wonderfully fine. 
I rate her superior plus. 


14. “Miss ——— is one of the most outstand- 
ing teachers I have ever known not only in the 
interest she has in her subject and in all activi- 
ties of the school—Book Week, Goodwill Day, 
exhibits, entertainments, etc.—, but in her accom- 
plishments. She presents the work in such a way 
that the children’s interest carries over outside 
of school. They voluntarily bring in materials, 
do library reading and handwork related to their 
social studies. She has a refining and spiritual 
influence that cannot be measured.” 

Note by district superintendent. 





I rate her as a 


very strong teacher of the formal type. She has not 
yet learned how to subordinate herself and to make 
pupils responsible for their own progress. She is 
young and willing to learn and in time will be a 
superior teacher. 
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but it can be 4 
summer inside 


Litt Heater-Ventilators heep 
Jassrooms comfortably heated 
regardless of the weather... 


Simply raising the temperature in a classroom does not makeit 
a comfortable classroom—nor a healthy one. A red-hot stove 
will raise room temperature...and the absentee report, too! 


Stuffiness, drafts, odors, cold corners—are common condi- 
tions in hundreds of schools during the winter months. 


But Unit Heater -Ventilators give school children their full 
share of clean air... dust removed... warmed to a precise 
temperature. Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators are to be 
found in schools ... old and new... . from coast to coast. 


Many actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilators in 
schools, large and small—in different localities—are found 
in our Catalog 361. May we send you a copy? Or an- 
swet your queries on heating and ventilating subjects? 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. « Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario * Hyde Park, Mass. + Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; "Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles ; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; 
Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. <* Canadian Offices 
at: Toronto; Montreal and Galt. * Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 





ai he Sileng 
vant Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIReyrd FILTERED CLEANerdo AND TEMPERED 
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The Oliver C. Steele Company in entering 
its thirtieth year devoted to the manufacture 
of Automatic -Acting Duck Window Shades 
takes less pride in its length of service than 
in the fact that during all those years its rec- 
ord has been one of constant improvement 
in the product which it originated. Today, 
more than ever before, Steele’s Duck Shades 
and Steele’s Metal Rollers are regarded as 
the most efficient, reliable and healthful 
means of controlling both light and ventila- 
tion in schoolrooms, and a long list of suc- 
cessful installations and a record of prompt, 
dependable and honest service speak well of 
their standing with schoolmen. 


The Oliver C. Steele Company feels that their long 
experience in dealing with problems of schoolroom 
shading qualifies them to attack any problem with 
assurance of success. They invite your inquiries and 
assure you of faithful, courteous attention without 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. 


Spiceland, Indiana 


Thirty Years devoted to a single task 
that of producing the finest Duck Shades Available. 


COMPANY 


nD BR Bub-alala kD 


O. C. Steele’s All Steel Rollers 
Standard Equipment with Steele’s Duck Shades 


Three of the 15 Varieties 


Oldest Makers of Duck Shades—Largest Stock 
Lowest Prices—Best Quality—Quickest Service 


A Real Factory — Not an Assembling Plant 


























MISS SABINA HOLDS HER CLASS 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Then Paul bought a car. He’d talked of it to 


Miss Sabina several times. It was ordered. He’d 
heard it was already on the way. In three more 
days it would he here. It was here! He’d driven 
it! Never such smoothness of engine before; 
such magic pickup. 

And then the night came when he approached 
Gretchen and asked if he might drive her home. 
Miss Sabina heard him say: “Outside is my ear, 
if you would to—” 

But he got no further. Miss Sabina did not 
hear the girl’s answer, but she watched Gretchen 
march out of the door, head erect, alone. 

Paul seemed stunned. Miss Sabina hoped that 
he would hurry after her, but he did not. He 
picked up one of the blackboard erasers and be- 
gan to clean the boards. When he had finished, 
he came over to her desk. There was a droop to 
his mouth and shoulders, and a dejected look in 
his eyes which made his dimples seem a mockery. 

“She likes not to ride,” he said, looking down 
at her. “Of what use is a auto, when she likes 
not to ride?” 

“Too bad,” 
sorry for him. 

. “I knew not when I bought it, 
not to,” he insisted, his eyes bright 
suspicious moisture. 

Miss Sabina’s expression did not change: “If 
only the pretty Mexican were here!” 

He compressed his lips and the dimples came. 
That was the worst of dimples—showing even 
when you're half in tears. 

“But [ know a little Dutch girl,” she contin- 
ued, “Margaret’s her name. She used to work for 
me. Such a sweet little person, with golden hair 
and the loveliest — —” 

The expression on his face stopped her. 
“Please,” he begged, color mounting. “I want not 
to. For me there only is-—Gretchen.” 


said Miss Sabina, really feeling 


that she liked 


with a 


Miss Sabina got up and took him by the shoul- 
ders. For all his tall slimness, he seemed, to her, 
like a little boy “T know it, dear,” said, 
her own eyes full of tears. “And can’t you see 
that for Gretchen there are no others either— 
except you” 

“It is true?” he asked, ineredulously. 

She turned him around and gave him a little 
push toward the door. “Hurry,” she said. “And 
you may eateh her at her home.” 

When he had gone, Miss Sabina sat at her 
desk and wondered at herself. Wondered how 
she’d been so sure that Gretchen loved him. But 
she had! It was like a play, the romance of these 
children; like a play, but better than any she 
remembered seeing. More true to—life. Why, o 
course, that was just it. Life itself. Miss Sabina, 
after all these self-centered years, was watching 
life and being intrigued by it! 

There was a folded paper on her desk that 
someone had left. As she opened it, and read, 
her eyes widened. 

My dear, dear Teacher: 

I can see your troubled face as you read on this. 
Will you excuse it, please? Every night I take your 
smile into my dreams, and love floods on me like 
a mountain wave. Tomorrow evening I will come, 
and then no more. John Nickolich.” 

Tears crept out against Miss Sabina’s glasses, 
blurring them. He would come tomorrow—and 
no more. She was being dreamed of: was being 
loved! She—Sabina Brush, who, a few short 
weeks ago was weighing what she’d get from 
night school against points of lace... . 

Next evening there were two empty seats in 
her classroom. Gretchen’s and Paul’s. But a cer- 
tain other pupil was there: a pupil whose dark 
head, iron-gray at the temples, was always bent 
upon his kook. During the lesson she found it 
difficult to ask him questions. And once, when 


she 


- he signified that he was ready with an answer, 


she stood with 
speaking. 


down-ceast eyes while he was 


During the last half hour, the pupils always 
wrote the new words in sentences, and she passed 
from desk to desk, 
John Niekolich, 


his last evening: 


correcting. As she neared 
she trembled a little. This was 
he who had been weaving her 
into his dreams! 

He did not look up when she stood beside him. 
His hand held the great orange pen steadily, and 
she bent to read what he was writing: 

“Tt am told that in this land a man may see 
his dreams come true. Perhaps, someday, will 
mine— —” 

Miss 


baeeo 


Sabina was conscious of a smell of to- 
and soap. Of a skin which glowed with 
health, Of an irregular, almost Irish profile. 

She corrected his last sentence. “Your English 
is improving,” she said, in a voice which she did 
not recognize as her own. 

At that, he met her eyes, and she saw again 
the things she had read. It dazed her—just as 
one is dazed by sudden light. She paused a mo- 
ment; only a moment; and then passed on. 

Nine o’eclock at last, and she was alone. She 
sat down at her desk, took off her glasses, cleaned 
them with her handkerchief, 
again. 





and put them on 
The evening had been a strain, and she 
was tired. But her eyes were a happy 
blue, like the water over 
sapphires. 

There was a knock at the door. She looked up 
to see Gretchen and Paul, their faces flushed and 
smiling. 

“Why, there you are!” she exclaimed, 
up. “I missed you both tonight.” 

The boy took Gretchen’s left hand and held 
it so that Miss Sabina could see a narrow en- 
gagement ring with its small white stone. 

Showers of questions from Miss Sabina. Sin- 
cere, halting answers, given through lips that 
would not take off their smiles. Why, they’d been 
down at the parsonage. The banns would be an- 


very blue; 


sparkle of clear 


getting 


(Concluded on Page 141) 
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Titusville Boilers are made to care for all heat- 
ing needs in the most efficient fashion. 
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did The preference for Titusville Boilers is not strange 


it é a : th [ since they do what they are made for. 


:” Saksee TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS, Titusville, Pa. 

Qa Division of Struthers Wells-Titusville Corporation 
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“CLEVELAND MADE” 


SCHOOL CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


We endeavor to build our products so faith- 
fully to specifications, and the highest stand- 
ards, that school executives everywhere will 
appreciate that Cleveland Range products 
are the best that human skill and fine ma- 
terial can make them. 
































CO-ORDINATION : 


May we suggest that the many schools and 
institutions using Cleveland Range Equip- 
ment is the best evidence of their general 
acceptance in the School Cafeteria field. 


Basketball, Baseball, Tennis, Skating, 
or any other physical activity requires 
muscle co-ordination. This is best devel- 
oped by a complete program of physical 
training which includes exercises on ade- 
quate gymnasium apparatus. 


—D 


Send us your plans and specifica- 
tions and we will promptly submit 
a figure on your work. 





Narragansett offers the best in 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Steel 
Lockers, Shelving, and Cabinets. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Chicago New York 
1504 Monadnock Blk. 214 East 40th St. 


oO Ch D 


COMPANY 


















FASTER — MORE EFFICIENT 
than ever before — 






the new ‘‘SF”’ 





ae | 


30 inch Marathon Er- 
tractor. Vertical Mo- 


tor drive. Big volume ‘‘Dries Quicker Than A Towel”’ 
basket and high speed 
assure rapid extrac- 


tion for large loads. 










Insures Complete Sanitation 


By eliminating washroom 
messiness at the source, and 








Cheaper to extract 
than to iron out moisture 


XTRACTING moisture from At the same time the Marathon is 

clothes efficiently is a neces- perfectly safe and fool-proof in op- 
sity in the school laundry. eration. 
At the high speeds for which itis TROY SCHOOL ADVISORY 
designed, the Troy Marathon Ex- SERVICE will gladly cooperate 
tractor makes possible high efficien- with you in selecting the right.ma- 
cy in handling school linens such as__ chinery for any school laundry. Re- 
tablecloths, napkins, sheets, pillow quests for information incur no 
cases, towels, aprons, uniforms, etc. charge . . . no obligation. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City -San Francisco - Seattle - Boston- Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG & CoO., Ltd., European Agents: London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S. A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


















Pays For Itself 


Through a direct saving of 
from 60% to 90% of former 
towel costs. School Board 
members are invited to 
write for our new book- 
let, “12 Points of Perfec- 
tion,” explaining in de- 
tail what Sani-Dri has 
done for others and what 
it can do for your school. 


Address— 

















































Electrical Division 10 A 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HARRIS SCHOOLS 


ee “_ oo onstruction 
Safe-Modern- Economical ee “~ “tae ye ‘oer 









UNIT-BUILT 












America’s Standard in School Housing 


Harris Schools are designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional 
buildings, an organization foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 
years. Embracing all the requirements of a modern building—proper light distribution, per- 


fect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction are all an integral part of every Harris School, 
yet they are low in cost. 


Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution 
of your housing problem in the most economical way. 


FREE BOOK on SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION! 


—beautifully illustrated, showing designs and plans of some of the Schools recently erected 


by Our Experts together with complete Specifications of Materials and Construction of all 
Harris UNIT-BUILT Schools. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CoO. 


NEW YORK 1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT 




















Snug, Light and Well 
Ventilated Classrooms 


7 





Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 

















(Concluded from Page 138) 


nounced on Sunday. They would be married 
Monday, and they must come and tell her. No, 
neither would be at school again. There was a 
little house which Paul was buying; and Gret- 
chen had sewing to do—curtains and things. 
He’d given her no time at all. Of course they 
wanted a home—a real home——and a family. 
They were both quite sure that they wanted a 
family. 

Miss Sabina’s eyes filled. An American bride 
and groom did not speak so freely of families— 
in public. She’d not Americanized them—these 
children of her’s. Not quite. And yet—and yet 

Of course she’d come and see them when they 
were settled. Oh, of course! 

Gretchen wanted to tell her something. To 
whisper it. Would Paul please wait in the hall? 
He went out, obediently. 

The girl touched Miss Sabina’s arm. She 
raised her small face. “On a card you sent me 
is your first name, Sabina,” she said, softly. “1 
tink it is so—pretty !” 

Miss Sabina laughed. “I’m quite sure that no 

one else has ever thought so.” 
Gretchen’s cheeks were like pink 
Her little voice was close to Miss 
Sabina’s ear. “My first baby girl—I may eall— 
that name?’ 








“Listen.” 
roses now. 


Miss Sabina’s arms swept round her. “Bless 
you,” she whispered, her cheek against the queer, 
tight hair. “Yes, Gretchen ... Gretchen .. .” 

Moments later, Miss Sabina, seated alone at 
her desk again, looked up with a start. Another 
knock at the door. 

‘Good evening.” Principal Brown was stand- 
ing in the doorway, pencil poised over a pad in 
his hand. “How many did you have tonight ?” 

“Forty.” 

“Forty!” He whistled softly. Then he pushed 
his spectacles on the bridge of his nose, and tilted 





his chin to look at her. “Forty! You’re learning, 
aren’t you?” 

The new teacher nodded. Because she had been 
so close to tears, a smile was difficult, but she 
managed one—not knowing that her lashes were 
all wet. “Yes,” she said, in a small voice, think- 
ing of Gretchen, “T believe I’m—learning.” 


HEIGHTS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


logically correct position. Besides the physio- 
logical reasons for correct posture in defecation, 
there are other reasons why water closets should 
not be too high. It seems obvious that they 
should be low enough that a child can sit upon 
them and rise from them without having to slide 
on and off. The necessity of a child’s having to 
slide on and off the seat is one cause for soiling 
the seat and it also makes the child likely to be 
soiled. 

Here again it is difficult to point out just what 
anthropological landmark best represents the 
proper height, but it is evident that if the seat 
is to be low enough for a child to sit upon it 
with his feet on the floor and his knees elevated, 
the seat must be lower than the length of the 
lower leg of the child. 

Bennett, in measuring school children for the 
proper height of school desk, measured the dis- 
tance from the floor to the poplietal area just 
behind the knee. He took this measure as the 
maximum height of a school seat. This enables 
a child to have his feet rest upon the floor, but 
his knees will not be elevated. A water closet 
should be lower than a school seat. According to 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, one of the foremost anthro- 
pologists in the country, there are no anthropo- 
metric measurements of American children that 
will give better basis for standardization, than 
this practical measurement made by Bennett.” 


*Henry 





Eastman Bennett, School Posture and Seat- 


ing, Ginn & Co. 


The measures made by Bennett should be 
regarded as absolutely maximum height for 
water closets for children of different grades. If 
allowance is to be made for elevation of the 
knees, this measure must be lower. According to 
these measures, water closets for kindergartens 
should not be more than 9 inches high, for ele- 
mentary grades not over 10 inches, for junior- 
high-school grades not over 12 inches and for 
senior-high-school grades not over 14 inches. 


RURAL HEALTH STUDIES 

The United States Public Health Service, in a 
recent news release, suggests the economic impor- 
tance of an adequate, well-balanced health service 
for rural districts throughout the United States. 

Of about 25,000 counties or districts comparable 
to counties, only 467 were under the direction of 
whole-time county or district health officers at the 
beginning of the year 1929. This number represents 
an increase of 53 during the year 1928 and indicates 
some progress. 

An efficient, well-balanced health service, conduct- 
ed by full-time rural health officers would cost about 
$20,000,000 per year. It is estimated that our na- 
tional economic loss annually in wage earnings and 
other items incident to preventable sickness, because 
of lack of responsible, efficient rural health service, 
is well over $1,000,000,000. 

The officials of the United States Health Service 
believe that money invested for well-directed, whole- 
time country health service would yield an annual 
dividend in dollars and cents, ranging from 100 to 
3.000 per cent. 

The findings of the United States Health Service 
are interesting, in that they suggest the possibility 
of adequate health service for the rural schools. The 
comment is frequently made that city children are 
four times as healthy as country children, and that 
city children have less than one half the physical 
defects that afflict country children. If a full-time 
public health service for rural districts would be of 
such great economic value generally, would it not 
be of immensely more value to the children who can 
readily be reached in fairly large-size groups in the 
consolidated and one-room district schools? 
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rT: ary PEST SPOS a a sas 


The Trail of the Inspectors 


Charles Mixer and George Van Wyck 


In ancient times the idea of inspecting products 
seems to have had a discouraging beginning, for one 
of the earliest advocates of this came to a fright- 
ful death. It was toward the close of that furious 
war occasioned when Paris sailed to Greece and 
took unto himself one Helen, the Miss Greece of 
her day. Now, she had a long-term contract with 
Ziegfeld Menelaus, and when this was broken, he 
besieged Troy with the aid of numerous gods and 
mortals. But wearying at last at the ill success of 
their arms, they resorted to the now well-known 
ruse of the wooden horse, which they left behind 
them. Laocoén, one of the earliest inspectors, was 
wisely suspicious of this generous gift from the 
Greeks, and thrust his lance into its side as a 
start to a more thorough examination. Unfortu- 
nately, before the latter could be undertaken, two 
serpents came out of the sea and killed not only 
him but his two sons as well. After that convincing 
argument against inspection, the Trojans welcomed 
the horse into the city, with the result that Troy 
fell and Helen was carried back to Greece to con- 
tinue her engagement. 

Today, however, the value or rather the necessity 
—of inspection is well recognized. One need only 
examine the accounts of the railroads, steamship 
lines, building trades, and the many industries to 
see the large sums they spend for this purpose. 
So, too, does Ginn and Company conduct a constant 
search for any factor, no matter how small, that 
will not only aid in maintaining, but even increase 
its reputation for the accurate in fact, the beautiful 
in printing, and the strong in binding. Not only 
is everyone in the family of Ginn workers alert 
to remove those books or parts of books which do 
not come up to standard, but also groups of in- 
spectors are employed throughout the Athenaeum 
press of Ginn and Company to go thoroughly into 
this work. How many people realize that every new 
book has about forty inspections, and that every 
reprint of a book has close to twenty-five? Yet, it 
is actually true. 


The Editorial Department 
Among the earliest are those of the editorial 
department, the various branches of which inspect 
the manuscript, select a font of type that will not 
fatigue the children’s eyes, and determine the size 
of that type by the age of the child who will read 
it. They also select the paper, suiting the finish to 
the amount of bulk desired in the book and to the 
requirements of the illustrations, where there are 
any. 
The Production Department 
The production department inspects the papers 
used in all books produced to see that they remain 
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THE PAPER USED IN SCHOOL 


comm 





BOOKS IS TESTED 
for Fiber Content, Tearing Strength, Opacity, and Bulk. 


at standard. Papers are constantly being improved 
by the manufacturers better to satisfy require- 
ments, and these papers are tested for their quali- 


ties of opacity, bulk, tearing-resistance (an im- 
portant factor in schoolbooks); and for their 


content by means of a chemical analysis to see that 
the ingredients remain relatively constant. The 
papers for Ginn publications are made upon specifi- 
cations prepared for this company after experi- 
mentation to find what papers would most success- 
fully fill the requirements of the above tests. That 
these inspections have produced definite results is 
shown by the fact that the paper for a new series 
of readers (Pennell and Cusack, “The Children’s 
Own Readers’) has ten to fifteen points greater 
tearing-resistance than that ordinarily found in 
school readers. 





THE FINAL INSPECTION IN THE BINDERY 
Every finished book is carefully examined by these 
inspectors. 


The Proofroom 

It is in the proofroom, however, that the first 
large group of inspectors is located. Here thirty 
proofreaders check and correct the details of fact 
and typography, reading the proofs of every book 
six or eight times. They compare word for word 
with the author’s manuscript and inspect the copy 
for consistency of style, spelling, and capitalization. 
They also painstakingly check for the accuracy of 
names, dates, and facts, so that one may easily 
see that it is chiefly through their efforts that Ginn 
and Company’s reputation 
for authentic textbooks has 
been established. These 
workers verify the page 
numbers and illustrations 
and study the arrangement 
of type and illustrations on 
every page. 


The Pressroom 


We now come to the 
pressroom. Though this 
department is responsible 
for the quality of the print- 
ed sheets and the rapidity 
with which they are pro- 
duced, yet few departments 
have to contend with the 
difficulties which it must 
overcome. Among these are 
the electro- 
type plates from which the 
books are printed (even 
though variations 


variations in 


these 
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THE BINDERY TESTS THE STRENGTH 
of Book Cloth, Thread, Lining Super, and Cloth Tape by 
means of this machine. 


measure no more than .001 of an inch), variations 
in the paper, the presses themselves, and, above all, 
the stretch in the paper due to the moisture ab- 
sorbed from the air. The last is particularly im- 
portant in color work where one or more colors 
must print exactly over some other one. By means 
of overlay and underlay and of humidifiers these 
difficulties are controlled. 

The work in the pressroom is inspected by three 
groups: the foremen, the pressmen, and the general 
inspectors. The foremen carefully examine the first 
printed sheets of a job to see that the margins are 
of prescribed size, and that the sheets have an 
even color of ink over their entire surface. 

Furthermore, the sequence of pages must be 
checked to see that none have been omitted, that 
they are in the right order, and that any blank 
pages are in their proper places. In the color room 
there is one further inspection to make sure that 
the colors compare accurately with the color 
“samples” sent by the art department. The in- 
spection of all these points, then, comes under the 
observation of the foremen of the pressroom. 

The pressmen themselves are constantly inspect- 
ing their work to see that it is in register, that 
there is enough color, that plates have not slipped, 
etc., for even though the great presses do much of 
the work today, it takes constant watching and 
adjustment to keep them operating at their best. 

The general inspectors in the pressroom examine 
all printing in color, and any printing in black, 
which might possibly be defective. The points that 
they watch are the printing of colors on top of 
each other, soiled or torn sheets, and ink smudges. 


The Bindery Department 


The bindery has nearly twice as many inspections 
as the composition and press departments together, 
owing to the many more operations involved. The 
first of the major inspections is unique among those 
made in the plant. It is a careful examination of 
patterns (or dummy books), usually eight in num- 
ber, made for determining the specifications of a 
job, and these are carefully examined from every 
possible angle. 

The binding work begins in the section where the 
large printed sheets are folded and cut into smaller 
units. Before a run begins the foreman examines a 
set of the signatures for the correctness and even- 
ness of the fold and the order of the pages. The 
operator himself constantly watches the _ per- 
formance of his machine, and in addition inspectors 
examine the folded signatures as fast as they are 
completed to remove any that may be oil-stained, 
folded unevenly, or otherwise imperfect. 

We find another of the major inspections at the 
gathering machines which assemble the signatures, 
or sections, of the book in the proper order. The 
first book gathered is carefully compared with one 
of the previously-mentioned dummy books to see 
that all signatures, inserts, etc., have been included 
and that they are in the right order. Before the 
operators’ assistants place the piles of signatures 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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“The Cover with the Double Corners” 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK 


Dallas 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


... different from all others! 


THE WALRAVEN HEALTH BOOK COVER 


2. Reinforced back and double corners. 


3. The Health Chart, a wonderful, daily 
aid to the child. 


Your schools are entitled to the best. Save your 
books—teach correct health habits with 
Walraven Health Covers. Write 
us or your jobber for 
samples or prices. 


COVER CoO. 


Toronto 
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in the pockets on the back of the machine, they look 
through them for any that may be mixed or soiled. 
At the delivery end an inspector checks up on every 
tenth book, quickly detecting any failure on the 
part of the machine. Books to be stitched, or those 
which have been sewed, are put through smashing 
machines, to force out the air between the pages 
and to make them the desired thickness. The 
amount of pressure is approved by the foreman at 
the beginning of a run to see that it is the same 
as that was used on the patterns for the book, for 
too much pressure makes the books too thin to fit 
the covers made upon the dimensions of the 
patterns, and probably would break the threads 
that hold the sewed books together. 

In the rounding and backing section, the fore- 
man passes upon the degree of round in the front 
and back of the book, and the size of the joint 
on the back. This is important owing to the fact 
that the strength of the book lies in these two 
points, and that too large a joint will prevent the 
books from fitting their covers. 

The lining machine reenforces the backs of the 
books with two pieces of cloth and a piece of heavy 
paper, all held in place with glue of special formula 
which will remain flexible during the life of the 
book. This, with the three linings, increases many- 
fold the durability of books. Here, too, as else- 
where in the plant the operators remove all ques- 
tionable material. 

The completed covers are printed and stamped 
with gold leaf in the stamping section, individual 
handling minimizing the chances of an imperfect 
one getting through. Books and covers are finally 
put together on casing-in machines where operators 
watch carefully to see that the covers fit squarely 
and securely. 

After the books have dried, stacked in layers 
between boards, with raised brass edges which force 
the covers to adhere to the joints of the books, 
they are subjected to rapid, but most searching, 
examination by a group of inspectors. This is the 
last trench, the last opportunity to catch books 
which might be defective in any respect whatever. 
Although these women daily look through 2,500 


books apiece, their eyes are so well trained that 
but few errors get by them. They watch for bad 
squares on the casing machine, loose joints, torn 
pages, bad printing on the covers, imperfections in 
the cover cloth, oil-stains, ink, or other discolor- 
ations, slipped signatures, duplicate signatures or 
end papers, and for books upside down in their 
covers. For any one of these things a book is re- 
moved—to be repaired if feasible, but if not, to be 
thrown away. This is the Marne, where “they shall 
not pass’”—unless they are in good condition from 
cover to cover. 

The bindery office also conducts some special in- 
spections on two machines used for the examination 
of materials and completed books. One of these, a 
cloth tester, gives exact information as to the 
strength of the cover cloth and of the materials, 
employed in the binding processes. Samples of the 
cover cloth are sent to Washington now and then 
to ascertain whether they meet the specifications of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. The other machine 
tests the strength of the completed books. 


The Shipping Department 

In the shipping department there is a type of 
inspection which is concerned less with the quality 
of the books than with the satisfaction of custom- 
ers. In the first place the books are checked before 
they are packed, to make sure that the titles and 
the number of books are correct. Then, before they 
are shipped, the addresses on the packages and 
boxes are inspected so that there may be no 
mistakes. These men in the parcel post and the 
freight sections aim not only to have the books 
well packed, but to fill the orders the day they are 
received, and the pains that they take are more 
than repaid in the resulting good will of the 
schools of America. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Modern Mathematics 

By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark. Seventh 
year. Cloth bound, 274 pages. Price 88 cents. Eighth 
year. Cloth bound, 506 pages. Price 92 cents. Pub- 
lished by the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

These two volumes represent a new edition of the 
Schorling-Clark series of textbooks in mathematics. 
The authors, in an interesting preface tell the story 


of the series, and the scientific approach in evolv- 
ing them. 

The seventh year book deals with measurement, 
the use of graphs, direction and the measurement 
of angles, important geographic constructions, how 
to find the area of common figures, how to measure 
volumes, and everyday bookkeeping. 

The eighth year volume is divided into eight 
chapters, followed by an appendix, answers to tests, 
and reference tables. The chapters deal with mathe- 
matical problems, relations between numbers, how 
to use equations, practical measurements, important 
principles of arithmetic, ete. Several chapters 
are devoted to business practice, in which interest, 
taxes, insurance, and allied subjects are discussed. 

The exercises deal with problems likely to arise 
in everyday life, in ordinary business transactions, 
and in the several special channels of trade and 
commerce. 


Geography, Southern Lands 

By Harlow H. Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker, 
and Margaret Terrell Parker. Cloth bound, 296 
pages. Published by Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

This geography deals with Central and South 
America, Africa, and Australia. The authors take 
their students into these several countries and in an 
interesting fashion introduce them to the sights and 
scenes presented there. By means of maps, charts, 
and illustrations, the text is attractively illumi- 
nated. 

Thus the student is invited to a visit in and 
about Venezuela, Columbia, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, 
and Argentina. Then there are visits to each of 
the South American countries, to the various parts 
of Africa, and to Australia. 

The book not only describes the natural resources, 
their character and volume, of these several lands, 
but also the industrial and commercial activities 
engaged in by the natives in bringing these re- 
sources into utilitarian service. Some of the graphs 
employed in demonstrating the production ability 
of these countries are highly instructive. 

Illustrations showing the larger centers of popu- 
lation, are provided. The mode of living, the oc- 
cupations engaged in, the traffic on land and water 
—all are described in word and picture. 

The authors proceed upon the thought that a 
geography should “describe and explain the rela- 
tionships between man and his natural environ- 
ment,” as outlined in their preface. They have suc- 

(Concluded on Page 147) 
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BROWN LEAVES 
AND YELLOW CORN 


When nature paints her most colorful pictures 
in the bright, rich tones of autumn, it is easy to 
choose subjects for posters, cut-outs, sketches 
and decorative designs. Children delight, too, in 
picturing the owls and cats and pumpkins of 
Hallowe’en against the background of black 





Cat, black, V-48; sky, blue-green, V-33; eyes and moon, DLanches, harvest moon and velvety dark blue 
yellow-green, V-39; character marks, dull yellow, V-S; stem, 

green, V-36; base panel, deep blue, V-30; left panel, green, k 

V-32; pumpkin, orange, V-11; pumpkin features, yellow, V-4. S y- 


Give them the colors, papers and tools to work with, and their natural aptitude will 


have its fullest chance. 


THE BRADLEY ART MATERIALS 


cover every need of the young artist. Standard for many years 
in most schools, they include every new development, every 
improvement to aid teacher and student. 


BRADLEY’S CRAYONS 


Bradley’s wax crayons, pastel crayons and pressed crayons Can corner spots, orange, Vi12, mark: 
ings on cat, yellow; border and 


be obtained in boxes of from 8 to 24 colors. Special formulas — «, blect: 
and careful inspection insure clear tone and uniform texture. 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


A variety of boxes of all sizes, containing from 4 to 40 different 
colors, meet the needs of any water work from kindergarten 
painting to the most advanced studies. These colors cannot be 
surpassed for brilliancy, mixing quality, flat tone and clearness. 








Background, green, V-38; bill, 


BRADLEY’S PAPERS yellow, V-3; silhouette, black. 


Fine colors call for fine papers. The Bradley line includes sheets 
for cutting and construction work, for poster designing and for 
borders and design work. Write for samples of Bradley Con- 
struction Paper, Tonal Paper, Tru-Tone Paper and the new 
Vivi -Tone Paper, showing the many beautiful colors. 





A complete catalog of the Bradley art materials will be sent on 
request, together with a sample copy of American Childhood, —?em!, black: pumpkin, oranse, 


V-12; features, yellow, V-3; stem, 


the helpful magazine of ideas for the teacher. green, V-36; Cave Shan, oiele, 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 

BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents Kansas City: Heover Bros., Agents 
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Another 
Scribner text-book 


bound in genuine 
du Pont FABRIKOID 





Photograph through courtesy of Chas. Scribner & Son, New York City 


In durable, beautiful FABRIKOID, — entire life. And this life is a lengthy 
text-books are equipped to give sea- one, because of FABRIKOID’S great 


son after season of service. FABRI- durability. 
KOID is strong—built to withstand FABRIKOID is scuffproof, too. It 
the rough treatment of the school- is sturdy enough to stand up under 


room, to resist the ravages of Time. knocking around and general strenu- 

Replacement expenses are postponed ous wear that children inflict upon 

when you begin using text-books books. 

bound in “genuine du Pont FAB- When next you order text-books 

RIKOID.” cut down replacement expenses by 

FABRIKOID is thoroughly wash- specifying bindings of “Genuine 
; du Pont FABRIKOID.” 





able. An application of soap and 


water instantly removes from it We cordially invite Principals, 


Teachers, and Board of Educa- 


tion members to correspond with 


smudges, fingerprints and other soil 
—restores its original beauty. For 
this reason text-books bound in 
FABRIKOID may be kept clean, 


sanitary and attractive during their 


our Text-book Department which 
will give prompt attention to 
every inquiry. 


E. I. pu Pont pE NEMours & Company, INc. 
Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian subscribers address: 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, Can. 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


FABRIKOID 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CincINNATI, 300 Pike St. 
Cuicaco, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 Summers St. 
ATLANTA, 2 N. Forsyth St. 

UE 


TIS 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 
will be mailed on request to any address. 


Ui 


TRS 


Your correspondence 1s solicited and 
will have prompt attention. 












Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 
READERS 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 


Primer Through Book Eight 
















M Madiline Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kindergar- 

* ten-Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of 
the authors, has contributed much to these books 
which are based upon an outgrowth of the content and 
method of The New Barnes Readers. 


Among the many developments resulting from this 
revision, the following five points are indicative: 

1. A small Primer vocabulary. 

2. Extremely simple sentence structure. 


3. Home life is the central thought of the early pages 
of the Primer. 


4. Extremely rich response material on various levels 
of difficulty to take care of individual pupil differ- 
ences. 


5. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
every noun in the Primer—a child’s dictionary. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 
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The Quickest Way to Teach Shorthand 


Is to teach the principles in the order in which they are 
used in writing the words of highest frequency 


HE NEW editions of the three basic texts of Gregg 

Shorthand—the Manual, Speed Studies, and Pro- 
gressive Exercises—give the student the outlines for the 
five thousand words of highest frequency (Horn list) in 
the order of their importance. The Manual places the 
major emphasis on the first three thousand words. The 
tests in Progressive Exercises are based on the fourth 
and fifth thousand words. Speed Studies, with its supple- 
mentary drills and graded dictation, covers the entire five 


thousand words. 


The Three Basic Theory Books of 
Gregg Shorthand 


1929 Anniversary Editions 
By John Robert Gregg 


1. The Theory Text 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 


2. The Companion Text 


Gregg Speed Studies 


Use these three Anniversary Editions with your next 


beginning class and you will be delighted with the ease 
and rapidity with which a useful stenographic skill may 


be developed. 


3. The Test Book 


Progressive Exercises 


In Gregg Shorthand 


Write for course of study based on these three new books. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





(Concluded from Page 144) 
ceeded admirably in carrying out this plan in the 
preparation of this geography. 


The Use of the Dictionary 

By John A. Strong. Paper, 48 pages. Price, 32 
cents. American Book Co., New York, Chicago. 

The pamphlet has been prepared as an aid in the 
use of Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary, Elemen- 
tary-School Dictionary, and  Secondary-School 
Dictionary. Drill has been provided on the finding 
of words, the use of guide words, pronunciation of 
vowels and consonants, diacritical marks, syllabica- 
tion and accent, antonyms, abbreviations, and 
synonyms. The exercises are graded according to 
difficulty, ranging from the fifth grade of the elemen- 
tary school to the ninth grade of the junior high 
school. 

The booklet is especially suited for the lower 
elementary grades where much good work can be 
done by using vocabularies for meanings, for alpha- 
betical arrangement, for easy syllabication, and for 
drill in the efficient use of the dictionary. 


Gregg Speed Studies 

By John R. Gregg. Cloth, 314 pages. Price, 50 
cents. Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 

This new shorthand manual is a companion text 
to the Gregg Shorthand Manual issued in 1917 and 
offers the best pedagogic thinking for the welding 
of shorthand theory with speed practice. 

The new anniversary edition has a number of 
distinctive features, among which are an increased 
amount of analytical and comparative word drills, 
drills on derivatives, frequent-phrase drills, graded 
dictation material, writing exercises, a vocabulary, 
and letters and articles for literary, informational, 
and vocabulary-building value. 

In the preparation of the book, the author was 
assisted by suggestions from teachers in all parts 
of the country and the material has been thoroughly 
tried out in the classroom. 


The Music Hour in the Kindergarten and 

First Grade 

By Osbourne McConathy, W. O. Miessner, E. B. 
sirge, and Mabel E. Bray. Cloth, quarto, 208 pages. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y. 

This collection of songs for children in the 
kindergarten and first grade has been chosen and 
arranged with a rich program of music education 
as the basis. While the immediate task of teach- 
ing children to sing, to participate in rhythmic 
play, to enjoy listening to music, and to make 





BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





children happy in their school surroundings, the 
deeper-lying but important objective of laying a 
broad foundation for later music education is 
constantly emphasized. Without this latter element 
many of the selections and a good deal of the 
method suggested for the teacher’s use would be 
unnecessary. The book is a genuine contribution to 
a new idea of music instruction—that of full 
correlation throughout the grades. 


Directed Study Guides for London’s The Call 
of the Wild and Other Stories 
By Alma Leonhardy, Grace W. Hogoboom, and 
Elizabeth Van Patten. Paper, 72 pages. Price, 48 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 
Detailed lessons in pronunciation, meaning, and 
use of words, silent reading, ete. 


Sentence and Theme 

By C. H. Ward. Third edition; cloth, 504 pages. 
Price, $1.32. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

This book is a revised edition of an earlier 
volume on the subject of grammar and has been 
issued after most exacting tests in the classroom. 

The book is divided into five parts dealing with 
the basic topics of the simple sentence, complex 
and compound sentences, composition, the me- 
chanics of composition, and supplemental grammar 
work. A section is devoted to classified sentences 
for supplementary exercises in grammar. The mate- 
rial presents in clear outlines the lessons which are 
most directly important for sentence improvement 
and in the right order for daily assignment. 

The book will be found especially helpful to 
teachers who wish a text that displays the mini- 
mum course of study. 


A Game Program in Physical Education 

By Jessie Rand Turner. Cloth, 287 pages. Price, 
$1.48. Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A game program for elementary schools and for 
public-playground use represents the most helpful 
element in the recent developments of physical edu- 
cation and public recreation. All-around physical 
development of all the children in whatever schools 
cannot be effective without “a*thoroughly organized 
play program. The present book suggests games as 
the most potent form of play under supervision. 
The graded series of games described has been tried 
out under school conditions and found useful for 
maintaining interest, for providing balanced activ- 
ities, for requiring a moderate amount of space and 
apparatus, and for gaining a number of immediately 
valuable objectives such as posture, 


TORONTO LONDON 


Code of Minimum Requirements for the Heating 
and Ventilation of Buildings 

Edition of 1929. Published by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 

This code contains the fundamental definitions 
and formulas and the basic methods to be employed 
in the design of heating and ventilating installa- 
tions, and the application of various types of 
equipment under conditions which exist in the 
United States. The code represents the minimum 
requirements, as these have been worked out in the 
research laboratory of the Society and have been 
accepted by the engineers in convention assembled. 

The twelve sections of the code take up the 
entire range of the engineering problems involved 
in designing and installing, and operating heating 
and ventilating codes. 

Two sections apply in a special way to schools 
and colleges. Section I takes up the minimum gen- 
eral requirements for heating and ventilating public 
buildings. While all types of public buildings are 
considered, it is quite noticeable that schools are 
placed first in the list and that more than 50 per 
cent of the definitions and requirements apply in 
a special way to schools. The standards as laid 
down are nothing new, inasmuch as they have been 
developed during the past 25 years and are here 
restated in a form that has been found most use- 
ful for engineers. 

The engineers have not yet dropped the require- 
ment of 30 cubic feet of air per minute for each 
person in a classroom. It is to be noted, however, 
that the present revision of the code sets up 30 
cubic feet as the maximum capacity insisted upon 
for any school ventilating equipment which will 
give more than 80 per cent satisfactory results. 

We are convinced that the engineers may very 
well revise their requirements concerning class- 
room ventilation, because evidence is piling up 
from year to year to indicate that this standard is 
excessive and arbitrary, and that it reflects the 
exploded theory that the CO, content of air is a 
sure index of the vital conditions of the air. 

Section X is devoted to minimum requirements 
for the design and installation of air ducts, ete. 
The requirements in this section are necessarily 
high, because they are predicated on the basic re- 
quirements of 30 cubic feet per pupil per minute. 

The code is one which should be found in the 
office of every board of education where air-condi- 
tioned school buildings are operated. 
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solution of practical office problems. 







tifically prepared books. 
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For Better Schoolhouses 

Prepared by a committee headed by F. B. Dresslar. 
Cloth, 83 by 11. Published by the Interstate School 
Building Service, Nashville, Tenn. 

This publication is the first fruit of a cooperative 
effort for improving the planning, construction, and 
equipment of rural-school buildings, throughout the 
southern states. 

The Interstate School Building Service is a volun- 
tary organization, made up of officials connected 
with the several state departments of public instruc- 
tion throughout the southern states. Through the 
good offices of Mr. S. L. Smith of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Foundation, and with the assistance of Pea- 
body College, the Service is making a study of the 
needs of the southern states for improved housing of 
the country schools and is working out materials 
not only for the several state departments, but for 
local school authorities, from which they may derive 
direct, specific help in solving their problems of 
schoolhouse construction and equipment. 

The present publication is a collection of perspec- 
tive drawings and simple outline floor plans of rural- 
school buildings. It includes 55 distinct designs for 
one-teacher buildings, 24 designs each for two- 
teacher and three-teacher buildings, 19 designs for 
four-teacher buildings, and a number of designs for 
each five- to twelve-teacher buildings. A section in- 
cludes a valuable collection of perspectives and floor 
plans for community houses, gymnasiums, vocational 
buildings, home-economies cottages, and teachers’ 
residences. Another section shows plans for rural- 
school grounds and detail drawings for outhouses 
and playground equipment. 

By far the most valuable part of the book provides 
a complete reference outline for specifications for 
rural-school buildings, together with miscellaneous 
information and directions for locating buildings, 
for constructing such special details as windows, 
ventilators, etc., for laying out and equipping play- 
grounds, and for handling good exteriors. 

The experienced rural administrator who checks 
through this book will be astonished at the variety 
of the building plans presented. He may perhaps 
question the wisdom of suggesting some of the ex- 
tremely simple types, like Building No. 1NO9 which 
is of the simple ancient type, with nothing more 
than a classroom, an entry, and a cloakroom, or 
3NO2 which affords the barest necessities for a 
three-teacher organization. It should be remembered, 
however, that the compilation has been made to fit 
the greatest variety of situations, and to be of help 
to the most poverty stricken districts where any 


To aid you in the solution of the many problems involved 
in this “second step” we offer you a series of three scien- 


Rational Dictation 


(McNamara and Markett) 
480 pages; cloth, $1.40 
505 business letters and 56 articles, rich in business pro- 
cedure and cultural content. Graded according to syllabic 
intensity. This material is intended to develop the student’s 
shorthand vocabulary, and to aid in the gradual develop- 
ment of dictation and transcription skill. 


Rational Typewriting Projects 


208 pages; cloth, $1.20 


180 practical projects intended to teach students the ordi- 
nary uses of the typewriter in the business office. The so- 








Do You Teach Your Students to Make the Proper 
Use of Their Shorthand 


GKILL IN typewriting and writing and reading skill in 
shorthand, are fundamental, but if these skills are to 
be made commercially valuable, they must be applied to the 


the job.” 


practical. 


We prefer to have you read these books rather than to read about them. 
So if you have an advanced stenographic problem, ask our nearest office to 
send you a sample of the books in which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





well-built weather-tight structure will be an im- 
mense advance over existing conditions. 

The present collection of plans represents by far 
the finest collection of available material for im- 
proving rural-school-building conditions and deserves 
wide circulation. 

Junior Color Tablet 

H. Francis James. 8} by 11}. Price, 35 cents. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The basic facts of color and the principles of color 
harmony are presented in this interesting series of 
19 plates intended for study in the upper grades of 
the elementary school. By the use of clever bottle- 
shaped outlines the child is led to make little pools 
of color which are allowed to run together to form 
secondary, intermediate, and related colors. Addi- 
tional plates involve the study of graying colors, 
arranging color seale, preparing scales of analogous 
tints, ete. A final group of plates requires the appli- 
cation of the principles studied to color harmony in 
home decoration, free design, flower arrangement, 
ete. The Tablet has been developed under school con- 
ditions and affords a novel but entirely practical 
means of studying color in a minimum of time. 


The Comparative Coachability of Certain Types 

of Intelligence Tests 

By Hsuan Shan Chen. Cloth, 101 pages. Published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

This study discusses the value of eight types of 
intelligence tests from the standpoint of practice or 
coaching on them. 


Forming Correct Language Habits 

By J. K. Ellwood. Cloth, 173 pages. Price, $1. 
The Meador Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

This teachers’ manual contains much valuable 
material, which, however, is distinctly injured by 
excessive emphasis on habit and distinctly debatable 
theories of the basis of habit. 

New Essentials of English 

For higher grades. By Henry Carr Pearson and 
Mary Frederika Kirechwey. Cloth. 518 pages. Pub- 
lished by the American Book Co., New York City. 

This book has won wide acceptance for upper- 
grade use, because the authors have so thoroughly 
caught the spirit of present-day ideals of teaching 
English for effective and correct oral and written 
expression in everyday situations, and have at the 
same time, held broadly to the older ideals of thor- 
ough mastery of grammatical principles and vocab- 
ulary building. 


and Typewriting Skill? 


lution of these problems is equal to a year’s training “on 


Secretarial Studies 
(SoRelle and Gregg) 


Complete Text, 416 pages, $1.40 
Laboratory Materials, Pad Form, $0.60 
Intensive Course (including text and 


Laboratory Materials in one Pad), $1.60 


A “finishing course” that covers thoroughly the duties 
and responsibilities of the stenographer or secretary. This 
course presupposes a practical skill in both shorthand and 
typewriting. Easily taught and intensely interesting and 


Teacher’s Manuals to both Rational Typewriting Proj- 
ects and Secretarial Studies. 





2 Editions 









TORONTO LONDON 





In the present revision, the authors have made 
full use of the latest objective studies of vocabula- 
ries and errors to refine and amplify drill sections, 
and to make reviews and tests more systematic in 
emphasizing essentials. Both oral and written exer- 
cises recognize the varying abilities of pupils and 
are so arranged that the teacher may assign work 
fitted to the aptitude, imagination, social standards, 
and tastes of groups and individuals. 

Two or three of the references recommended for 
use and reading, seem poorly adapted to children’s 
use. 


Teachers’ Book to Accompany a Child’s Number 

Primer 

By Jules E. Badanes and Saul Badanes. Paper, 
142 pages. Price, 80 cents. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

A complete manual. 


A Scientific Study in Curriculum Making for 
Junior Courses in Business Education 


By William L. Connor and Lloyd L. Jones. Paper, 
144 pages. Published by the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

This booklet has been issued as a result of a study 
of the need of training for boys and girls in general 
clerical positions. The aim of the study was to 
analyze the duties of clerical workers, and to build 
up a course of study for the training of this class 
of workers. The study was carried out with the aid 
of a number of Cleveland office managers, who co- 
operated with the board of education in its efforts 
to prepare young men and women for general office 
positions. The basic materials furnish an excellent 
background for the preparation of stenographers 
and bookkeepers, as well as for general clerks in 
modern business offices. 


Courtesy Posters to Color 
Twelve drawings to color in envelope. Price, 25 
cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, II. 
Material for use in primery grades. 


Stories I Like With Pictures By Me 


By Maude C, Stubbings and Genevieve M. Watts. 
Paper, 24 cents. Hall & McCreary, Chicago, Ill. 

The authors have combined a series of interesting 
stories in such form that they may be used for 
silent reading, and at the same time, provide genu- 
inely valuable seat work and a series of comprehen- 
sion tests. The booklets have novel mechanical fea- 
tures that add to its usefulness. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


Z It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
ONE e This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 










Motion Pictures 
Add Vividness 
to Instruction 













It is cut and folded true and exact. 


be The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
THREE e enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 
FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
* not come loose. 





It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN e Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
* ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 
















NEATFIT 
DJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 



















*“Within the next few years the Motion Picture will 
be an indispensable adjunct for every teacher and 
educational lecturer.”” This, from a recent report 
of the United States Bureau of Education, im- 
mediately makes a suggestion which school boards 
of even the smallest schools will do well to con- 
sider. The widespread use of films in schools is an 
assured development whichis destined to materialize 
in the next few years. Educators everywhere recog- 
nize the vast potential value which films hold as a 
means of instruction. — 
















THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 







































De Vry Motion Pictures create a lasting im- 
pression—they attract and hold the attention of 
the pupils—make school work more pleasant. They 
present details upon the screen so that all may see 


L E t T Z, —make minute objects, ordinarily seen by only 


one at a time with difficulty through a microscope, 





Simple Micro-Projector sor Schools magnified to a size easily visible to a whole class 
Usable in Horizontal and Vertical Position at once. | 
Indispensable for Stop-on-film feature enables teacher to hold the 
“aaniiies ia picture on the screen at any time for detailed study. 

ceedingly simple Mail the coupon below and full details will be 


Connects to any 
Light-Circuit 
At all times ready 

for use 
Magnification 30- 
230X at screen 
distances of 4-15 
feet. Available 
for Film-Slide 
Projection. 


Applicable for the following modes of projection: 
Micro-Slides ; 
Specimens suspended in solution; 
Hanging Drop Slides; See Yourself as Others See You” 
Large Transparent Specimens up to 23, in. diameter ; . 
Vinthde wade, ORS-DeVry Corporation 
. Acts also as drawing apparatus in tracing images Established 1900 

projected vertically on table. 333 North Michigan Avenue 


ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1139 (DD) New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 


Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Washington District: E. Leitz, Inc., 927 Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Chicago District: E. Leitz, Inc., 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


sent promptly. 


The famous DeVry Type E, 
35 mm. Projector—light in 
weight — self contained — easy 
to carry—simple to operate. 





Om Ph 





QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. U-10 
| 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen—Please send me descriptive literature and information on the DeVry Projector 
and school films. 
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With a background of expe- 
Ghe New rience in the Old Auditorium, 


which 40 years ago, was the 

IVIC PERA best that the engineers and 

‘ ‘ architects of the day could 

ee design, the new home of the 

NOISE PROTECTED Chicago Opera, undoubtedly 
has no equal. 

TA Ay, Boal We Wherever sound waves could 

SOUND -PROOF DOORS become a nuisance, insulation 


and folding partitions precautions have been accom- 
plished by the use of 





Irving Hamlin 


Mfrs. of Sound- 
Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions. 
1510 Lincoln 
Street 
Evanston, IIL 


HAMLIN 
SOUND- 
PROOF 
DOORS 


Write for 
Interesting Catalog 


Jutte: 


a een 


«KS % Bums 





Think of these 
in specifying school 


Panelboards 


Only in Panelboards are 
the factors of safety (perma- 
nent safety), and absence of 
maintenance (they last as long 
as the building) so thoroughly 
evident as to eliminate all 
question of doubt.  Panel- 
boards are reputable, stand- 
ardized and complete in unit 
and variety of types. You can 
never be censored for specify- 
ing them. 
Send for the latest & catalog. 


Use the &p sales engineer for consultation 
without obligation. 


Arank Adam 














ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga.. Memphis, Tenn. 
Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 


New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Tulsa, Okla. 

Kansas City, Mo. Vancouver, B. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Winnipeg, Man. 
















Begin the Fall Term Right by Using 


THE TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


CONCEDED— 


the best opaque projector on the market. 





It is so efficiently cooled by a suction blower that suffi- 
cient wattage is used to give excellent opaque projection, 
—under daylight conditions with the Trans-Lux Day- 
light Picture Screen. Heretofore, opaque projectors using 
1000 Watts burnt the projected material. Our projector 
does not even scorch this material. 


REMEMBER— 


Opaque projection makes all picture material in cur- 
rent publications, sketches, post-cards, etc., immediately 
available for projection. 





Pupils are always on the look-out for projection ma- 
terial. 


This equipment has become indispensable for teaching 
Art Appreciation. 


It is now equipped with handles, which add consider- 
ably to its portability. 


Upon ordering, please be sure to specify current on 
which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will be 
sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 














CURTAI 


Yww'’ 


DRAPERIES 


Besides our location in 
the heart of the textile 
South, we are one of the 
country’s largest makers 
of velour stage curtains. 
These two conditions en- 
able us to fill your needs 
economically, quickly and 
expertly. 


Send for folder showing 
how curtains can be hung 
and how to get best price. 


We furnish curtain com- 
plete with mechanical 
tracks so any carpenter 
can put up. 


STANDARD DECORATING CO. 
MFGRS. 
ems GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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For Students 


The Popular 
FS 


Microscope 





The most popular and extensively used microscope by high 
school and college students for biological work is the FS 
Model. Special equipment gives it a range of magnifications 
adequate to meet the requirements of work in the scholastic 
laboratory. Easy to manipulate and of sturdy construction. 
It is an excellent instrument for the student unused to 
handling a microscope. 


There is a series of FS Models, some are entirely adequate for 
elementary work, others are adapted for more critical obser- 
vations. 


Write for complete information on these models. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


680 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 





American Portable Schools are built in 
the heart of the “Big Fir” country, where 
the best stocks of hardy, durable Douglas 
Fir are readily available. This reasons not 
only for the exceptional durability of 
these buildings but also for their lower 
cost of manufacture. Used in 44 states. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest 
agent. 


American Portable House Corp. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


- 





| 








AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS | 
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HOLMES 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST MOTION PICTURE | 


Peale Veh RET NCL as Ten atu: 


THROUGH 






















OR 
CHAINS 


a ae 


4 LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- 
tures inmoving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 
justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
and 51 are being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebreties, 
directors and producers, 









Also made with special base 


Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 










ITCHEL 


BETTERBILT 


Playground Apparatus 


Schools— Homes — Parks 


Mitchell Whirl! 


The Mitchell Whirl, shown above, is 
just one number in the ‘‘ Betterbilt’’ 
line. Send for free illustrated catalog 
and name of your state distributor. 


MITCHELL MEG. CO. 


1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Palmer Liquid Soap 
Tank System. 


Most satisfactory, sanitary and economical soap 
service in School Wash Rooms containing two or 
more wash basins. Soap Valve service at each 
basin: as pictured. Can readily be installed in 
building already erected without defacing walls: 
as well as included in new building plans. Highly 
developed and perfectly practical in principle, 
material, construction, workmanship, finish AND 
SERVICE PERMANENCY. Write for fully de- 
scriptive literature. 


(i ODUCTS +s 


WAUKESHA.WIS. 


Adjacent to Milwaukee 


[J 













Individual Soap Dispensers 
Improved Floor Brushes 
Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Floor Dressing 
Vacuum Eraser Cleaners 
Sanitary Dusters 


Janitor 


PERMANENT — yet PORTABLE 


BLEACHERS 


For indoor and outdoor use... safe, 
speedy and economical. 


At lower prices, Minter Bleachers 
give you better construction, easier 
erection, more safety and more con- 
venience. Many new and exclusive 
improvements. Can be used any- 
where without damage to property. 
Easily erected, easily dismantled, and 
stored in very small space. The best 
bleacher value! 


WRITE 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 
BLEACHER DEPARTMENT 


HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Also: Minter Portable Schools and Gymnasiums 











Very Latest 


BASKET BALL 
EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS 
SHOMMER “METAL” BACKBOARDS 
SHOMMER “VITROLITE” BACKBOARDS 
PORTABLE FOLDING BACKSTOPS 


Oe 6 6 ee 6 es 


Ask About the New “Rigid” Goals. 
No Side Braces. New Net Attachment. 


BASKET BALL A gt VWN\AYP SEND FOR 

EQUIPMENT [RRMA T\AY\V/if GYMNASIUM 
x \ ‘ ) 

SPECIALISTS. Ni Val} CATALOG. 


) o 
ot ot TAN 


\ 


f \ K i 
ARKY) 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 








New 


a self-improvement device 
for teachers and supervisors 


A SelfRating Scale 


by Epwin J. Brown, PA.D., Professor of Education 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


An outline providing school officials with a 
method to check-up on their own accomplish- 
ments and shortcomings. 


Covers the aims, the personal and social qualities, 
methods, principles, classroom management, teach- 
ers’ meetings, and general procedure in super- 
visors’, supervisory-principals’, and helping-teach- 
ers’ work, 
A unique but effective system for improve- 
ment in school supervision! 


Send us 25 cents in stamps or money 
order and we will send you 4 Scales 
and 1 Manual of Directions. Address: 
Dept. AS.BJ. 10. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 
342 Madison Ave. 66 E. So. Water St. 
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WAYNE’S Achievements in 
SCHOOL BUS Construction 
Insure PROTECTION PLUS. 


‘The most important question—SAFE- 
TY FOR THE CHILDREN~—is 
answered effectively by WAYNE. 


Superior construction with quality 
materials, insures the utmost in pass- 
enger protection. 


Also, WAYNE’S widespread system 
of distribution guarantees quick de- 
livery and free after-service. 


Details on Request 


THE WAYNE WORKS, INC. 


Richmond, Indiana U.S.A. 













Bosse High School — Evansville, Ind. 
Joseph C. Llewellyn—Architect 


ad 
-NA 
6G US OAT OFF 


“gf OLE 


The floors of this building are 
kept in excellent condition by 
CAR-NA-VAR. Write for de- 
tailed information and price quo- 
tations. 


















me Se 


gs ¢ 


¥ 
7 





fs. 
CAR-NA-VAR IS 
WAX AND VARNISH 
COMBINED 
Easily epr'ied w*th a mop. — Dries in ONE HOUR. 
Responds quickly to a high polish. 

: Continental Chemical Corp. 
i Watseka 219 Scott Street Illinois 
be Warehouse Stocks and Service Branches in 
i. principal cities. 
* * 
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SERVES THEM RIGHT! 
A DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA 










Cafeteria Installation in 
Erie High School, Erie, Pa. 





DOUGHERTY Cafeteria—with kitchen—serves 
the students right. And they appreciate the 
proper serving and preparation of food. Clean—quick 


—convenient. 


The school benefits, too, in profit, prestige and prog- 
ress. You can depend upon the experience of 77 years 
in the KITCHEN EQUIPMENT field for an economi- 
cal Cafeteria Installation by 


by 
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Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobe — Class S 


ERE IS THE IDEAL classroom wardrobe, opening at 

a touch and with a clean sweep—no jostling of pupils. 
The extra strong hinges have double pivoted arms that work 
easily and silently, and the smallest child in the class can open 
and close the doors without effort. This type of wardrobe is 
made for plaster back, ends and ceiling, and is 8’ 2” wide by 
3’ deep. It accommodates 45 coat hangers and 10 rod brackets 
for hats. We have other types, too—our architect’s filing size 
illustrated catalogue tells the whole story. May we send you 
a copy? 


W. L. EVANS, WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Patented in U. S., Trademark “Vanishing 





Also at Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
Canada, and Door” registered in 


Foreign Countries E \ ANS U.S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
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CLEAN 
FLOORS 


at less l 
expense: 


—— 















& 
Let Huntington’s ceed aaah 
Experience Help You.. es Compound 
@ 
IS an easy task to make 
floors stead TIS am mA daaniiaaen REX PINE 
and to keep them in perfect condition Scrub Soap 


for many more years if you use the 
right cleansers on them. Whatever & 
type of flooring you have, whether 


tile, marble, mosaic, linoleum, cork, LINO-SAN 
rubber or magnesite, there is just the Liquid Linseed 
right scrubbing compound in the Soap 
Huntington line. 

Don’t take chances...consult & 


with our chemists who have made a 
study of all types of flooring. Let us 
recommend the scrub soap that will 
give you greatest satisfaction. 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
TUBULAR 


“ O T T E R FIRE ESCAPES 


Allow every little child as well as teachers 
to safely escape, regardless of 


GASES, SMOKE OR FIRE. 


42 STATES now have schools safe in case of fire 
FIRE DRILLS, when using a central hallway and staircase, 
are always a danger, as the world’s greatest school catas- 
trophes have proved. A scream or a cry of FIRE can easily 
create a dreaded panic even during Fire Drill. 


POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 


coast the pupils away from the center of the building to the 
outside air without the least danger from smoke, gases or 
fire, and Panics cannot happen. 
The Potter is the only fire escape 
with a service record that is approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Write for details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 


AL aC 
Desks be Equipped with 


Rs oN INS AA EY A 
PO Nei Ane eS 


They Possess 
f 7 Definite Superiorities 
é 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















automatic 


V I z kK K adjustable 
STEEL STOOLS 


VITEK automatic adjustable Steel Seating Equip- 
ment is way ahead of the times! The patented au- 
tomatic locking device allows the student to raise 
the stool to any desired height by simply lifting 
up on the seat. No screws, pins, or other gadgets 
to get out of order. 

Ideal for laboratories, art and mechanical drawing 
classes, cafeterias, and in fact 
everywhere that correct seating is 
necessary. VITEK STOOLS are 
built of the finest tempered steel. 
Three and _ four-legged — styles. 
With or without comfortable back 
rest and adjustable foot rest. 

SEND NOW FOR VITEK CATALOG! 


ViTEK Manuracturinclo 


Dept. 103 Omaha, Nebr. 


PERKIN’S 
CURTAIN CARRIER 


for 


Schools and Theatres 
140 


School Auditoriums in the City of 
Chicago use Our Curtain Carrier 
Write for Descriptive Folder Today 


PERKINS CURTAIN CARRIER CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and Fixtures 

593 Cities and Towns have installed Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Fonts in the past seven years. 
Most of these have gone into schoolyards. 

Does not freeze. Operates satisfactorily win- 
ter and summer. Inner works entirely of brass 
and removable without digging up. Bowl and 
bubbler head solid bronze, chromium plated— 
everlasting bright finish. 

Made of BRONZE, BRASS and IRON, this 
Font stands up under the most severe condi- 
tions of service. Either angle stream or vertical 
bubbler. 

Write for Booklet “A REMARKABLE 
OUTDOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” 

Complete line of drinking fountains and fix- 
tures described in our catalogue No. 106. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 
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DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet $1929” describing thee NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


i) 


A 
NOT 
GLASS © 

SILA 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
. undesirable persons from entering 


buildings through windows. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE. ae WISCONSIN 
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Cut Winter Current Bills 
To Summer Size 


| Sy etd twilight, late sunrise and grey days need no 
longer mean excessive current bills. You may now 
have plentiful light, of color grateful to the retina, at less 
than half the former current cost. Chromium plated Bel- 
Sun-Lites deliver two and a half times as much light from 
standard lamps as other types of reflectors. You may pro- 
vide twice the present visual power for students and in- 
structors, with corresponding increase in efficiency, and 
still spend less for current. 

Discuss this with our representative. His name is in the 
classified telephone directory cf the nearest of these cities. 
Or write us. 


Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. Richmond, Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. 
Delaware, O. Miami, Fla. San Antonio, Tex. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Gary, Ind. New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 
Houston, Tex. Omaha, Neb. Tampa, Fla. 
Indianapolis, Ind Philadelphia, Pa. Tulsa, Okla. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Belson Manufacturing Co. 
808 Sibley Street Chicago, III. 





Lights For 
AUDITORIUM 
THEATRE 
ATHLETIC FIELD 

“CLINIC 
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Hand-Made Cast Bronze 
SCHOOL TABLETS 


“Equal to the best” genuine bronze tab- 
lets, memorial honor rolls, plaques, trophies 
and nameplates. Write for our new 64- 
page catalog. 


The Newman Mfg. Co. 


NORWOOD P. O CINCINNATI, O. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCH@DL SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 





SCHOOL FINANCING 
| For the past twenty years we have specialized 
| in the purchase of School Bonds. 
| We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend | 
| to all legal details relating to proposed bond issues. | | 
lf you contemplate New School Financing 


Write us Today 
F THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, III. | | 512 Sellwood Bldg., 





~ CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. | 
Professional Service for Architects. | | 


“Richard Kiehnel A. 1. A. 


| 

KIEHNEL & ELLIOTT | 

ARCHITECTS 

930 Seybold Bldg., Miami, Florida | 
Schools and Colleges 

Duluth, Minn. | maguueaend Architects in several States North & South | 





FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


OF STEEL 


Staunch, comfortable and sightly, 
yet low in price. 


Write for full details. 


A sample sent for your inspection 
It will sell itself 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1130 South Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO 


CATE VENEER PLAT 
3) a ee si wt 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


SCHOOL? : 


dt | as 


WW tos oe 


EMA MOEA 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE im EARL M NELSON 
ia: T & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 

KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 a 

ae 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





“STANDARD” 
CORK 
woop 


iwsert Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 

Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 
The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service—usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 

Cut about % actual size. 

Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials on Request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Togan Solves Your Problems 


When it becomes necessary to secure quick relief from 
overcrowded classroom conditions, there is no more ade- 
quate or economical remedy than Togan School-buildings. 

Designed to permit quick erection, they still conform to 
the strictest State building codes, and they combine last- 
ing qualities with pleasing appearance at a cost which 
solves any school problem that may exist in your com- 
munity. . 

Two to four room capacities—strong enough to outlast 
a generation—attractive enough to deserve a conspicu- 
ous place in any locality—and priced to meet the most 
modest budget—that epitomizes TOGAN WELL-BUILT 
SCHOOLS. 


Write today for all the facts. 


TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 













Approved by 5000 Schools! 


ZN 


FREE TRIAL 
Toschools unfamiliar with | 2 
our brushes, we will send ; .* 
one for 30 days free trial ' 
to be paid for only if: 
found entirely satisfac-' 
tory. Write for one to- 
day. 


The Dustless 
Brush _ elimi- 
nates all 
sweeping com- 
pound and 
floor oil; 97% 
of the dust 
(which con- 
tains deadly 
disease germs), 
and 90% of the 
usual dusting. 


School officials, making a 

study of their sweeping 
ita problems, now realize (1) 
wet. sbadere that sweeping compound and 
by FR floor oil holds dirt to the 
floors instead of releasing it, 
and (2) that sweeping with- 
out a Dustless brush con- 
taminates the air with thou- 
sands of deadly disease 
germs. Let us send you a 
trial brush! 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102 - 22nd STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





BRASS FERRULES 
FOR FEEO TUFTS 
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», UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
: 378-380 FIFTH ST. 


| MILWAUKEE 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Kg Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


BOM OOOO ET 


: C. M. SHEPLEY W. B. CLINARD 
Minneapolis, Minn. Winston Salem, N. C. 































THAT BUILDS TO THE TASK 


6 eres whole effort of the DeVilbiss organization is concentrated upon 
the manufacture of spray outfits which will best do the work for 
which they are intended, and be available at the lowest possible price. 
The thoughtful purchaser concentrates his attention upon efficiency in 
use first, because even a slight inefficiency in the spray outfit may result 
in the loss of economies and advantages infinitely greater than any price 
difference. 

Let us send you complete information about DeVilbiss spray outfits for 
use in manual training schools and in school building maintenance. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 
268 Phillips Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 


* e 
NEW YORK 
mates §— DOV biss 32. 
CLEVELAND . 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIANAPOLIS Spr ay- FiMmtsHine Syst Cf? WINDSOR, ONT. 


DIRECT FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL OTHER’ TERRITORIES 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 
OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service” 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. 


Efficient, anes ~ placement service 
or 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
26th Year 


State licensed and regulated 
George R. Ray, Manager 


October, 1929 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
«*- OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES -«- 


For Professional Teacher Placement Service 
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The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
36 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts. NEW YORK. 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 


Continuous registration in four offices 


_nGUeeeesese le eee 


No advance fees 


SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 





“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They ‘are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 













STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 





German-F rench-Spanish 


Germelshausen 
By Frederick Gerstécker 
especially arranged and edited for teaching 
by Bernhard C. Straube. 


Planned for classes in German employing direct method. Author 
thoroughly covers elementary grammar, combining etymology with 
syntax, and the explanations of and drill in certain derivative forms. 


Cloth; 156 pages; 5 x 7 inches. Price, 72 cents. 


| Kleine Geschichten 
| edited by A. Kenngott 


Fifty-two ever popular little stories with questions and exercises. 
Ideal for use in connection with any First Year or Beginners’ 
Grammar. “Narrative Illustrations” accompany first sixteen 
stories. German-English vocabulary. 


Cloth, 176 pages; 5 x 6% inches. Price, 80 cents. 
The Bruce Publishing Company 


310 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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APSCO 


AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 



















Modern Schools 
have Adopted this Inkwell 


Air-Tight — Non-Evaporating — Dust-Proof 


Here is the new, improved, all-hard-rubber 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand. No break- 


age, saves books and clothes. No school can Four Favored ‘‘APSCO” Models 


afford to do without them. 
“CHICAGO” — The fa- “GIANT”—Sharpens pen- 
SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL mous $1.00 Model for cils of various sizes — 


Adopted as standard by the business world. standard pencils. $1.50. 
Millions in use giving satisfactory service. “JUNIOR” — One of the “DANDY”—The all steel 
Simple to install, no special tools required. finer types of Sharpeners $6.00 Model—“It feeds it- 
Further information will gladly be sent to you —$3.50. self.” 


on request. 
q All APSCO Models have the exclusive 


APSCO UNDERCUT CUTTERS 
S EN 2 bu SC h that cut clean without tearing the wood. 
Scelt-Chestnn tchatend Comeeny Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 
718 Sengbusch Building. Milwaukee, Wis. AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Color on Blackboards 


For emphasis, underscore headings with 
colored chalk . . . use colored chalk for 
map and chart work . . . box attendance 
records in attractive colored borders... 
and use Binney & Smith Co. fine colored 
chalk crayons for these purposes. 


No. 400—Colored Chalk Crayon 
144 sticks of Grade 1, the strongest 
colors it is possible to make ... 
packed in a wooden box to prevent 
breakage. 16 colors to the box. Ob- 
tainable in solid colors or any as- 
sortment of colors desired. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42 Street New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
PERMA Pressed Crayons ARTISTA Water Colors 
AN-Du-Septic Dustless ARTISTA Tempera Show 

Blackboard Crayon Card Colors 
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HICAGO 


Dept. L 
C. E. Goodell, President and General Manager 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials 
as well as teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a 
valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this Agency. Write for details. 


A TEACHERS’ 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Any Position Anywhere 


228 Mfrs. Exc. Bldg. 
8th and Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
AnD BOND ASSOCIATION 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 





MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


6625 DELMAR 
BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ALBERT === 


~~ Established 1885 _ 1885 


INCE 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 
der efficient service in filling grade, high 
school and college vacancies; also adminis- 
trative positions. Vacancies from any state 
appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 





Teachers’ Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 

management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington @nd women on our avail- 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 











JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2 WEYBOSSET, STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager. 


For many years familiar with placement problems. 


THE EDUCATORS’ 
ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 


We recommend superior teachers for the better positions 


EXCHANGE 


in colleges, public and private schools. 
Communicate at once if you need teachers. 


MARSHALL FIELD ANNEX BUILDING 


25 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
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OLLEGEGRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical 


Education 
b 26th year. Covers allWA 
states. Tell us your needs - 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 





FDUCATIONAL BURFAU 


TUGTANAAAUAANAADARAAOGNADEOOASOASOONAOSEDAEOUUSONOEEAEUEAOOOEORUUORAOUOORGUUUOEOAOEOUAOREAGOOOUOUEAUUSOOUROGOOCOOEOUUOREUOONOUDOREUUEOOUUEROUUGORUOUEOUODOOUUSOONOEOOODOROOOEOOROUO OANA SOOO OONEOEA& 


SUMPNDLADAA AANA UAAAEDEEUEENAARENONORAEUENEEE SS 
FTAVUNNEEDOGONDOUUOOREDOOUOSOOOONNEEEEOOOORERIS™ 


a TPs rule 


| SECTIONAL i hee 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
= down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 

parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
fal Betatia. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 











FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies 






TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


1020 McGEE ST. 


Churston Cearhers’ Agency 


Established 1890 


224 South Michigan Avenue, 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges 


Chicago 


NATIONAL, TEACHERS 


AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


IX uk honstl Anant Anan haath eae hentia heel heeled dena enet 


| CLASSIFIED WANTS | | 


The rg for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word 
in advance. e. Forms close the 15th preceding the 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Salesmen to call on School Officials in an 
effort to rent or sell Graduation caps and 
gowns and to sell School band uniforms; 
can work on full or part time basis; can 
handle as side line if preferred. Full par- 
ticulars on request. The C. E. Ward Com- 
pany, New London. Ohio, 


Wanted, Salesmen—The Trippensee Plan- 
etarium is being Nationally Advertised and 
we would like to secure salesmen through- 
out the country who have been selling the 
school systems to sell our products. Good 
commissions. Write for our proposition. 
Trippensee Planetarium Co., Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Aznoe’s School Nurses Available: (A) 
R.N., post-graduate public health, experi- 
enced county, Red Cross nursing, seeks 
Eastern school position. (B) R.N., post- 
graduate public health Columbia Univer- 
sity, experienced, desires position vicinity 





t insertion, 
late of issue. 





Battle Creek paying $200. (C) R.N., age 
30, good preparation, six years one posi- 
tion, wants appointment. No. 2501, Aznoe’s 
Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago. 





FOR SALE 


One Matthews Gas Machine, complete with 
electric motor and 315 gallon capacity car- 
buretor. Has been used less than two years 
and is in perfect condition. For price and 
further information address, R. W. Cope- 
land, Superintendent, Hopewell, Va. 


For spare 

time or full 

y time, we offerun- 

usual inducements 

to men or women todem- 
onstrate the new CHILDREN’S 
HouR—the best stories for chil- 
NI n, with new illustrations in color 

on every page. Write promptly. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The Riverside Press * * Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, IIL. 
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Roy mri Bay 
DUSTLESS 
a F L A % 
are truly 
MADE OF 
Crayons of Character " 
Sterling and Defiance 
All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


crumbling. 


me” ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS <1 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 





The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
. West Chester Pa. 


MNS 
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Letterheads and Envelopes 










sound business 
economy as wellas 
The Famous Brother Jonathan Bond . fromalove of ood » 
125 of Each in Box Z crafts p Zw & 
oe ~, 
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$ 5 00 POSTPAID 


Limited to three lines small Gothic type 










114 WIN NERBAGE S$) 
MILWAUKEE 


Send remittance with order 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


129 E. Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Shade Service Bureau, The 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Kange Company, The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Mahoney Chair Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
North Electric Mfg. Company. The 


BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Wayne Iron Works 
BLEACHER SEATS 
Minter Homes Corporation 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Illinois 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BOOK CASES 
Petcrson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American book Company 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Ine 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co., Inc 
Minter Homes Corporation 
North Western Steel Produets Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Paddock Cork Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Company 


BUSES 
Wayne Works, The 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., 8 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Van Range Uo., John 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Tell City Chair Company 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Metal Specialty Co. 
Peabody Seating Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 










Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLOCKS—P ROGRAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Time-Systems Company 

CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 


CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bradley Company, Milton 
National Crayon Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudtield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 


CULVERTS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association 


CURTAIN CARRIERS 


Perkins Curtain Carrier Co. 


DAMP-PROOFING 
Truscon Steel Company 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 


DESKS—OF FICE 
sSeckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
RKowles Co., E. W. A. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DISHWASHERS 
Champion Dish Washing Machine Co. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Ine 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C 
Cleveland Range Co 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc , Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAINS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Christiansen, C 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Ditto, Incorporated 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
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FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


FILING SYSTEMS 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dahlstrom Metalic Door Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Association 
Rubberstone Corporation 
Truscon Steel Company 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Duraflex Co., The 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORING 
Durafiex Co., The 
United States Quarry Tile Co. 
FLOOR TILES 
Congoleum- Nairn, Ine. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 


Continental Chemical Corporation 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Metal Specialty Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Vitek Manufacturing Co. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Brunswick Seating Works, Inc. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Waketield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Ine. 


Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 

Tell City Chair Company 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FURNITURE BRACES 

Wittliff Furniture Brace Co 
GAS—NATURAL 

Skelly Oil Company 
GAS MACHINES 

Matthews Gas Machine Co 
GLASS 

Libbey-Owens Glass Co 

Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Rand, McNally & Company 

Weber Costello Company 
GRAND STANDS 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 

Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUMS 

Minter Homes Corporation 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
HAIR DRIER 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 

(Sani-Dri Division) 
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HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’”’ 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Illinois 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 

Standard Electric Time Company 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Alberene Stone Company 

Columbia School Supply Company 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
LADDERS 

Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
GaylordBrothers 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Duplex-A-Lite Division of 

The Miller Co. 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
Holophane Glass Company 

LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 

LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 


Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
LOCKERS 
» All-Steel-Equip Company 
lerger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

MICROSCOPES 

sSausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Leitz, Inc., F. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Ine 
Q KR S-DeVry Corporation 


PAINTS 
American Crayon Company e 
U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Vortex Mfg. Co 


PAINT—TECHNICAL 


Truscon Steel Company 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Steffens- Amberg Company 
Vonegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Stafford Mfg. Co. 
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To be ready soon 


Two important texts for classes in the In- 
dustrial-Arts Department that do more than 
provide practice in mastering operations; 
they enable the student to see the applica- 
tion of his work and comprehend its indus- 
trial significance, and as a result, endow him 
with an enthusiasm for the subject and a 
desire to learn more about it. 


101 Metalworking Projects 


By L. C. Petersen 


A series of projects planned to require but few oper- 
ations and limited equipment. Well-suited for the be- 
ginning class in high-school shop work. Each of the 
101 projects is made clear by a complete working 
drawing, and where necessary, by auxiliary drawings 
and illustrations of special methods that can be used. 
An explanation of the nature and use of the object to 
be made, a description of the tools, equipment, and ma- 
terial required, and detailed directions for construction 
follow in logical order. Questions, stimulating thought 
and suggesting new ideas, follow each project. 


Price to be announced. 


DReDK 


Principles of Woodworking 


By Herman Hjorth 


A thorough explanation and illustration of the most 
fundamental and most commonly used tool processes 
in woodworking. Elementary cabinetmaking is em- 
phasized because it has the widest appeal to boys and 
amateur craftsmen. The work is presented simply 
and clearly, yet with sufficient detail to cover every 





BRUCE- MILWAUKEE 


School shops will find 


these books an indis- topic thoroughly. The organization is such that it will 
pensable part of their serve the student and amateur as a solution to his 
equipment, and we sug- 7 

gest that you write us pl oblems. 

for copies for your In- Price to be announced 

dustrial - Arts Depart- . 

ment. Address Dept. 

A.S.B.J.10. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


342 Madison Ave. 66 E. South Water St. 
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“PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


in this Directory. 


Ere se ll eee 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 


PERFORATED PIPE 


Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association 


PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Chicago Gymnasium Fquipment Co 


Everwear Mfg. Company, The 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 


Narragansett Machine Company 


Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


Copper & Brass Research Assoc 


Crane Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company.N.O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp 


iation 


Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co 


Minter Homes Corporation 
Wayne Iron Works 


PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Bell & Howell Company 
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PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
Western Electric Co 
PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 
Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 
RADIOS 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Company 
Grigsby -Grunow Co. 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 
RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Western Electric Co. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co 


SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC on 
Rowles Co., E. W 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 


SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 


SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
White Sewing Machine Co. 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Weiss & Sons, I. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT AND CURTAINS 
Perkins Curtain Carrier Co. 
Standard Decorating Co. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Mills Company, The 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Sanymetal Products Company 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 


TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 





Acme Scenic Studios............... 160 
Adam Electric Company, Frank....150 
A. P. W. Paper Co..... 132 & 3rd Cover 
Alberene Stone Company.......... 110 
American Abrasive Metals Co....... 86 
American Blower Company ....’....131 
American Book Company .......... 146 
American Crayon Company......... 142 
American Portable House Co....... 151 
Anchor Post Fence Company....... 80 
AMMIR B CW... cc ccccccccccsccccecece 161 
Arlington Seating Company......... 20 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association. 6 
Armstrong Company, The........... :169 
Asbestos Buildings Co............. 124 
Athey COMMPOMNF 2... cccsccccccccves 73 


Austral Window Company....4th Cover 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co..... 159 
Badger Wire & Iron Works........ 155 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co........151 
Bay West Paper Co............+0+- 8 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm......... 158 
Bell & Howell Company...........- 99 
Belson Manufacturing Co........... 155 
Berger Mfg. Company............++ 121 
Biefeld & Company, Otto.......... 158 
Binney & Smith Company......... 159 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The........ 136 
Bradley Company, Milton.......... 145 
Brown Company, The.........++++- 165 
Bruce Publishing Co......152, 153 &163 
Brunswick Seating Works, Inc...... 24 
Buckeye Blower Co. ....cccccccscecs 135 
Cannon Printing Company.......... 161 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co...... 83 
Celotex Company, The............+- 108 
Century Brass Works, Inc.......... 132 
Champion Dish Washing Mach. Co..115 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. .152 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co...... 140 

99 


Christiansen, C....cccccccscecs 


Circle A Products Corp....64, 91 & 117 


Clarin Manufacturing Co........... 27 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co........ 118 
Classified WantS .....ccccccccccces 160 
Cleveland Range Company, The..... 140 
Clow & Sons, James B............. 127 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company.... 12 
Columbia Mills, Inc............cees 9 
Columbia School Supply Co........ 21 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc............-- 65 
Continental Chemical Corp......... 153 
Copper & Brass Research Association 90 
CHOMS CO... cc cer ceescesevrscvcccssces 128 
Cyclone Fence Company.... .....-. 77 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co........ 69 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The... ..125 
Detroit Steel Products Co.......... 66 
DeVilbiss Company, The............ 157 
Ditto, Incorporated .......c...e0e. 193 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. ¥..... 153 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O.......122 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The... ..108 
Punham Company, C. A...........-+ 130 
Duplex-A-Lite Division of the 

Miller Company...........- eee 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. .146 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co........... 119 


Ae PPP erere reer reer eee: 153 
Finnell System, Inc................ 123 
Gillis & Geoghegan, The........... 63 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co......... 87 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc......... 95 
Gregg Publishing Company....147 & 148 
GHIGSRPATIUROH CO. oc cccccccccseces 70 
Gunn Furniture Company.......... 22 
FEGURIOR, TEWEAG. cc scccccccccsccecees 150 
Harris Brother® Co. ......scccccsces 141 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart....... 80 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Co.......... 7 
Heywood-Wakefield Co............ . 93 
Hill-Standard Company............. 82 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co......132 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co...... 71 
Holmes Projector Company......... 151 
Holophane Company, Inc........... 79 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The.154 
International Casement Co., Inc.... 85 
Iroquois Publishing Co............. 149 
Johnson Service Company.......... 2 
Kewanee Boiler Corp..........+++++ 3 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company........... 108 
Kimball Company, W. W.........-- 106 
K-M Supply Company.......... 84 & 98 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor.......... 17 
Laidlaw Brothers........---+.+esee- 146 
Tatts, Ine., Be... ccecsccccccccccesece 149 
Libbey-Owens Glass Company....... 74 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc.......... 89 
Maple City Stamping Company..... 18 
Matthews Gas Machine Co......... 154 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred....... 116 
Metal Specialty Co..........-.+es-- 24 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B..156 
Mills Company, The...........+.++- 168 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co....... 157 
Minter Homes Corporation..... os 0458 
Mitchell Mfg. Company........ — 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The. .154 
Mutschler Bros. Company........-- 26 
Narragansett Machine Co.........-. 149 
Nash Engineering Co...........+++- 28 
National Assn. of Teacher Agencies.158 
National Crayon Company.........- 1$1 
National School Equipment Co..... 19 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co......159 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
Nelson Corp., The Herman....... Insert 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O........--055 134 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The. ..155 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co....... 156 


North Electric Mfg. Company, The. .100 
North Western Steel Products Co. .122 


Norton Company ........cscscceces 78 
Novelty Scenic Studios............. 155 
Oakite Products, Inc..........+--6. 114 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Illinois 5 
Paddock Cork Company............ 26 
Page Fence Association............. 12 
Palmer Products, Inc............+- 152 
Peabody Seating Co., The.......... 18 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co....... 129 


Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co...116 
Perkins Curtain Carrier Company. ..154 
Peterson & Co., Leonard........... 96 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert....... 112 


REFERENCE INDEX 





Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co..... 109 
Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 154 
Premier Engraving Co.............. 161 


Professional School Service Directory .156 
Progressive School Equip. Mfg. Co..101 





Q-R-S DeVry Corporation.......... 149 
Remington-Rand Business Service, 

MN, Koel ea necaeseaeeediaaesdeues 167 
ee i MW 654-465 64004086 24 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company......... 156 
Rubberstone Corporation ........... 13 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............ 8 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert........ 156 
Sanford Manufacturing Company.... 27 
Sanymetal Products Company....... 133 
School Architects Directory..... 14 &15 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co.159 
Sheldon & Company, E. H......... 102 
Singer Sewing Machine Co......... 25 
Skelly Oil Company................ 111 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 

MME e005 0 4559505690005 008 000000 107 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co............. 92 
SOUMOWOTN MONS, Tis cccccsicccsccces 10 
Standard Blackboard Co........... 156 
Standard Decorating Company, The.150 
Standard Electric Time Co., The... 30 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp...... 113 
Standard Manufacturing Co., The... 20 
Standard School Equipment Co..... 22 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C.......... 138 
Steffens-Amberg Company ......... 6 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The....... 124 
Sturtevant Company, B. F......... 137 
Tannewitz Works, The............. 154 
Taylor Company, Halsey W......... 120 
BORGHESE AGUNCIIG. 66.5.6.0.006s00ccicee 160 
Tiffin Scenic Studios............... 156 
Titusville Iron Works Co........... 139 
Togan-Stiles Company ............. 157 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 

MN. 604600000000 6-04 640000600008 150 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co., Inc...140 
Truscon Steel Company............. 10 
Twin City Scenic Co............00. 124 
Underwood Typewriter Co.......... 105 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co...... 100 
U. S. Inkwell Company............ 26 
Universal Seznie Studio, Inc.......157 
Universal Window Company........ 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc...... 154 
Vogel Company, Joseph A....2nd Cover 


Vonnegut Hardware Co 
Vortex Mfg. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc............ 81 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T....144 


NS, SD, WHMIS 0.06 F050 45d5 0080 76 
WOOD: WORMED csccccceccdanees 153 
Weber Costello Company............ 16 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry........ 123 
Wee @ BORE, Bec cvccscesccssvcsess 158 
Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M...104 
Western Electric Company.......... 67 
White Sewing Machine Co.......... 97 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The...... 68 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G...ccccccscsece 88 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Co........ 25 


None other can receive a place 
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TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


TALKING. MACHINES 
Radio- Victor Corporation 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., LC 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The e 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Progressive School Equipment Mfg. 
Co., The 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

North Western Steel Products Company 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER CLOSETS 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Company 

Bradley Company, Milton 
WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc 
WATERPROOFING 

Truscon Steel Company 
WAX CRAYONS 

Bradley Company, Milton 


WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co. 

North Western Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 

WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc, 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 

WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Shade Service Bureau 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


es. —— 
Wallace & Co., , 
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HE very finest and most economical paper towels you can 
obtain—they exceed all expectations! Their outstanding emol- 
lient and antiseptic qualities, together with their great strength 
and absorption will convince you. | NIBROCS are made only from 
long, pure spruce fibres, in brilliant white and golden brown. One single weer ~ Ee 
{ss SS NIBROC will thoroughly dry the wettest hands without falling to c * - 
AANA A pieces. @[In school washrooms, NIBROCS are a necessary factor in Ss 
JM Y Dy en maintaining wholesome conditions. They encourage children to wash 
their hands more often and eliminate the spreading of infectious 
diseases found on common cloth or roller towels. | NIBROCS are 
\ lintless, and are served clean and fresh, individually from dust-proof, 
EL. te i i ee Yi as | Ni key-locked, enameled cabinets, which are loaned without charge. 
at) i 7 NY) Write for generous supply of NIBROCS today. 
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GLAD TO MEET HIM 
The faculty adviser was going over the poetic 
contributions to the high-school paper. After 


r four times he called for 
name Was signed to the sheet. 
Whereupon this conversation ensued: 

Faculty adviser: “Did you write this poem ¢” 

Sov: “Yes, sir! All of it!” 

Faculty adviser: “Well, Um certainly honored 
to meet vou, Mr. Shelley. I didn’t know you were 
still alive.” 

AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 

Dr. John G, Fowlkes, professor of school ad- 
ministration at the University of Wisconsin, 
says that some teachers are naturally “against 
the government.” He illustrates the point by a 
story. 

One day a lawyer came to a factory and asked 
to speak to a workman. 

When the man appeared, the lawyer asked 
him a series of questions which indicated that 
he had come from County Cork in Ireland, and 
that a certain Mrs. Mary O’Doon of Boston, was 
his aunt. 

“Well,” said the lawyer. “It is my pleasant 
duty to inform vou Mrs. O’Doon has died and 
has bequeathed you seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. Can you come with me to. prove your pa- 
ternity ¢” 

“Just a minute, sir.” said the man. “I want to 
go back and lick the foreman.” 


TEACHER WAS INCONSISTENT 
Mother: “Well, 
teacher ¢” 
Tommy: “I think she’s an awful liar, mother. 
Yesterday she said three and two make five, and 
today she told us four and one are five.” 


reading a poem three o 
a boy whose 


Tommy, how is your new 


Has Often Happened 

“Is your son’s education at college of any real 
value?” 

“Yes, indeed. It has entirely cured his mother 
of bragging about him.’—Pennsylvania Punch 
sowl. 

Prof’s Turn Next 

Professor: “There’s a student in this class who's 
making a jackass of himself. When he’s finished 111 
commence,’—Cornell Widow. 


Alas, Poor Girl! 

The mathematical professor became engaged to 
a really charming girl. 

One day they went for a country ramble, and 
while resting under a shady tree, the girl picked 
a daisy and, looking roguishly at her fiancé, began 
to pull off the petals, saying: “He loves me, he 
loves me not; he loves me, he loves me not,” ete. 

“You are giving yourself needless trouble,” the 
precise professor told her. “You should count up 
the petals of the flower, and if the total is an 
even number, the answer will be in the negative; 


if an unever number, in the affirmative.” 





\\ we 


“These here schoolmarms don’t know their own 
minds! One of ’em says Oswald’s too forward, an’ 
the other says he’s backward !”—Exchange. 
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Among Schoolmasters 
Professor Jones: “i notice that Supt. Smith now 
Writes his name Smythe.” 
Supt. Wiley: “Yes; he changed it so that he 
could boast that he had made a name for himself.” 


Obvious 
Teacher: “Tommy, can you tell me one of the 
uses of cowhide 7” 
Boy: “Ir, vessir. 
Detroit: News. 
A Liberal Education 
1 know a little ILlistory; 
Some Verses, too, by heart; 
| know a little Science; 
i know a little Art. 


it keeps the cow together.” 


I know a little Latin; 
L know a little Greek; 
He runs a little restaurant; 
1 lunch there every week. 
—London Opinion. 





The high-school principal was exceedingly angry: 

“So you confess that this unfortunate young man 
was carried to the pond and drenched? Now, what 
part did you take in this disgraceful affair?” 

“The right leg, sir,” answered the sophomore 
meekly. 

His Mistake 

Mother: You are at the bottom of the spelling 
class again, are you? 

Backward Lad: H'm. 

Mother: How did that happen? 


Boy: Got too many z’s in scissors.—Boston Post. 


Love Among the Highbrows 

“Ah.” he sighed, looking at her wistfully. “My 
wife does not understand me!” 

Flattered, she nodded; then eagerly she leaned 
forward: 

“Yes, yves——go on 

“Do you think that you could understand—could 
learn to understand—that | could teach you to 
understand ; 

“Yes yes?” 

“My Law of Relativity and my Electromagnetic 
Interpretation of the Forces of Gravity 7°—Ex- 
change. 

Routine Stuff 

Freshman (to fraternity brother) : 
wants you on the phone.” 

Fraternity Brother: “Well, if it’s a girl tell her 
V’ll be there and if it’s a man tell him I'll take 
a pint.—West Virginia Moonshine. 


“Someone 


The school census taker stopped at a little hut in 
the mountains of Kentucky, and addressing the 
mother of an unusually large flock of children, said: 

“Madam, I am taking the school census. How 
many children have you between the ages of six 
and 

“Lemme see.” she broke in; “there's Katy an’ 
Mary an’ Annie an’ Lucy an’ Carrie an’ Rob an’ 
Jake an’ Will an’ Harry an’ Jim an’— She paused 
for a breath and her caller made haste to say: 

“Now, madam, if you could just give me the 
number 

“Number?” she snapped: “number? We ain't 
commenced numberin’ yit, thank ve. We ain't run 
out 0” names.” 

Not on Sale 

The teacher was trying to give her pupils an 
illustration of the meaning of the word 
verance.” 

“What is it.’ she asked, “that carries a man 
along rough roads and smooth roads, up hills and 
down, through jungles and swamps and = raging 
torrents 7” 

There was a silence, and then Tommy, 
father was a motor dealer, 
miss,” he said, 


“perse- 


whose 
spoke up: ‘Please, 
“there ain’t no such car.” 


Quite Right 
Medical Professor: “What is the result, young 
gentlemen, when a patient’s temperature goes down 
as far as it can?” 
Student: “Why—er—he gets cold feet!” 


The Decisive Element 

“Why do you wish to go to Asterisk College, 
my boy?” 

“Well, Father, you know T really think Asterisk 
has the best looking wind-shield stickers.”—NStan- 
ford Chaparral. 

Right-o 

Teacher: “If I tear a piece of paper into four 
what do I get?” 

Pupil: “Quarters.” 

Teacher: “And if I divide it into eight?” 

Pupil: ‘“Eighths.” 

Teacher: “And if I divide it into 8,000 parts?” 

Pupil: “Confetti, sir.’—Buen Humor. 


Mr. Grothaus—“If you had a little more spunk 
you would be at the head of the class. Do you know 
what spunk is?” 

Pupil—“Yes, sir. It’s the past participle of 
spank.” —Ex. 
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NEW ECONOMICAL RADIO FOR SCHOOL 
USE 

The Grigsby-Grunow Company of Chicago, Hli- 
hnois, manufacturers of the Majestie electrie radio, 
has evolved a new machine, which will bring the 
advantages of the radio to every classroom at a 
fractional cost of a single unit. 

The new radio will have a central panel in the 
principal's office, and it will be so connected that 
radio programs, phonograph records, and public 
addresses may be carried to any classroom from 
the principal's oftice. The complete installation will 
be available to schools at a very low cost, because 
of the tremendous production which the Majestic 
enjoys. 

ENDURANCE TEST FOR VOGEL SELF- 

FLUSH SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 

The Joseph A. Vogel Company of Wilmington, 
Del., has begun an endurance test of the company’s 
No. 10. self-flush seat-action closet, which will be 
continued for a period of two vears, 

The test up to the present time has completed 
a cycle of filling and flushing more than 80,000 
times. At the 73,000th time, the valve seats and 
mechanism were examined and found to be in per- 
fect condition. In speaking of the test, Mr. Vogel 
said he doubted if the valves would show any wear 
at 250,000 times. The closet has been operated the 
equivalent of 25 years in ordinary use in schools 
and factories. 

HOLD INTERNATIONAL HEATING 
EXPOSITION 

The International Heating & Ventilating Expo- 
sition will hold its annual meeting January 27 to 
31, 1930, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The exposition will attract the great scientific 
minds interested in the development of heating and 
ventilating, and will present the industry’s newest 
ideas, developments, and equipment. The exposition 
which is international in scope, will serve a big 
purpose. 

LYON COMPANY OPENS NEW ASSEMBLY 
PLANT AND WAREHOUSE 

The Lyon Metal Products Company, of Aurora, 
ill.. has opened its new western assembly plant 
and warehouse at 3650 Union Pacific Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





NEW WESTERN ASSEMBLY PLANT OF LYON 
METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


The building which occupies a total of 15,000 
square feet of ground, provides increased manu- 
facturing and shipping facilities for the carrying 
on of its metal products manufacturing business. 
It will now be in position to handle the school busi- 
ness which will come to it during the school year. 


DAVIDSON-PEARSALL CO. TO REPRESENT 
THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY IN 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

The Theodor Kundtz Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of school and auditorium furniture, 
has made an arrangement with the Davidson-Pears- 
all Company of Aurora, Ill, to represent the firm 
in Northern Hlinois for the sale of its classroom 
and auditorium furniture. 

The firm has also made arrangements with Gray 
& Creech, of Winston-Salem, N. C., with the Sum- 
mers Hardware Company of Johnson City and 
Memphis, Tenn., and with the J. K. Gill Company 
of Portland, Oreg., to have charge of the sale and 
distribution of its school furniture in the different 
geographical centers. 

NEW DeVRY FILMS 

The DeVry Corporation has issued a series of 
eighteen films dealing with nature study, geography, 
citizenship, general science, health and _ hygiene, 
electricity, vocational guidance, and other subjects. 
The firm has devised and manufactured a portable 
projector for standard 35 mm. film, which has been 
adopted as the standard machine for industrial and 
school purposes. It is easily adaptable for use in 
school and church halls and is capable of throwing 
a picture from 50 to 80 ft. 

Complete information and prices for the DeVry 
projector may be obtained upon request. 
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YOUR architect will be interested in 
the suggestions of the Library Bureau 
Library Department Man. Your libra- 
rian will profit from his aid. But most 
of all your governing board will appre- 
ciate his wide and specialized experi- 
ence. As building plans are drawn... 
questions of supervisory convenience 
arise .. . questions of wise utilization 
of space . . . questions of economical 
expenditure of funds ... questions 
which he can answer—because some- 
where, sometime he has answered 
them before. 


Behind him are fifty years of intimate 
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hen the plans are drawn 


association with the American library. 
At his disposal are huge factories which 
for decades have built quality into 
technical library furniture. When your 
new library or school is in the blue- 
print stage, you requisition advisory 
service for which there is no counter- 
part as you talk with the Library 
Bureau Man. He is near you now. 
Write or phone him at the most con- 
venient Library Department head- 
quarters point. Without obligation of 
yours at all. 


Library Department, 205 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


SERVICE 


168 
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Marblimetal is Winning 






Its Market 


When we decided to build Marblmetal it 
was with the idea of building it for the 
finest buildings, a market never before 
open to metal toilet partitions. 


Consequently, instead of building Marbl- 
metal to a price we built it to a market. 
At the outset we decided the panel would 
be 34-inch thick and instead of a mono- 
tonous flat surface the panel would be 
relieved with a 2)4-inch stile. 


We developed an entirely new hinge. We 
tested it on a testing device that gave the 
hinge ten years’ service in as many weeks 
and this without per- 
ceptible wear. There is 
every reason to believe 
that it is a lifetime hinge. 


The hinge and all hard- 
ware are chromium plat- 
ed over nickel. There is 
no finish that is as costly 
or as durable as chrom- 
ium over nickel. 


We knew, of course, that 
being metal this parti- 
tion would not chip, 
would not discolor nor 
absorb odors. We knew 
that it could be refinished 





as often as required to maintain it forever 
new. We knew that it would be the most 
sanitary partition ever developed. 


The only two questions remaining unan- 
swered were, ‘‘What will it cost?’ and 
‘Will its market respond?’ The first 
question was answered with a price well 


below the materials ordinarily used in 
fine buildings. 


The second question is now being an- 
swered in the affirmative. An order has 
been received for one of the largest in- 
stallations of its kind ever placed and in 
the meantime a number 
of the fine buildings now 
being built have either 
placed orders or have 
written Marblmetal in 
their specifications. 


Marblmetal is winning 
its market —a market 
that is peculiarly and ex- 
clusively Marblmetal for 
there is nothing like 
Marblmetal. It has no 
equal. To those interest- 
ed we shall be glad to 
send descriptive lit- 
erature. 


The New Marblmetal Toilet Partition 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


905 WAYSIDE ROAD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A letter from 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONELIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER. 


the purchasing agent of the 
Milwaukee Public Library 


N F. BRADY writes: ‘‘We finally ‘fell for’ 
trying folded toilet paper other than Onli- 
won on the basis of lower first cost. Never again. 
Not only did we substantiate all your claims but 
also the test that we made in 1922, which showed 
a saving of the difference between 478 2000-sheet 
rolls and 338 packages of 1000-sheet Onliwon. 
By buying A. P. W. Onliwon we found we could 
show an additional saving. This is due in part 
to the fact that many of our people have been 
with us for years and, like the writer, believe 
that the better the sheet the less expensive it is.”’ 

Onliwon can materially reduce the toilet paper 
item in your budget. 

Onliwon tissue is approved by physicians be- 
cause it is smooth, efficient and strong. This effi- 
ciency is not only an important health factor— 
it is further assurance of economy. 


What the unique Onliwon cabinets mean 


A. P. W. Onliwon cabinets are designed to dis- 
pense two sheets, only, at a time. They work. 
Rolls or ordinary flat sheets are illogical for your 
purpose. They encourage waste; they are often 
carried away even before they are put into the 


fixture. Onliwon cabinets save labor because they 


THE ORIGINAL 


ONLIWON 


TOILET PAPER AND 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 





Onliwon toilet paper cabinet in solid white porcelain. 


Nickel silver door with lock to prevent theft of paper. 


are quickly, readily filled. The indicator shows 
contents at a glance. 

Inferior service, often put up with on the basis 
of ‘‘cost,’’ records show is invariably more ex- 
pensive. Let us give you further information as ap- 
plied to your specific field. Just mail the coupon. 


Please mail this coupon 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 


We are interested in the story of Onliwon Toilet Paper. Without obliga- 


tion to us, send us further data. 


Name 


Address 



































PAPER TOWEL SERVICE _«.. ~ sn 







ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 
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| STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT : 


Schools of KNAPPE and MORRIS, Architects, 
Equipped With AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 


Ventilatio n 
Without 


Grade School, Croton Falls, New York 


Excellence of design and construction distinguish this group of 
buildings, in which AUSTRAL WINDOWS ROAL EC ideal venti- 


lation, control of light and aera we Kamei 


ranxave AUSTRALWINDOWO.Vtiy= 





